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PREFACE. 


Ws do not offer ourselTes as die Instmcton of the Young, 

withoat feeling all the difficulty of the task we impose on oar- 

selyes. To those for whom we write, indeed, all is new, and 

an they can comprehend is interesting. They are not difficult 

to please; nor can any thing, in itself jnst and trae, be without 

its use to them. They can scarcely be expected to pause upon 

thOw defects, or accurately to weigh the aiguments of what is 

presented for their perusaL But while we write for the young, 

we feel we must be criticised by the old. Endeavouring to lower 

^mr ideas and simplify our language to meet the limited capacity 

of our readers, we must pass under the scrutiny of matured and 

sated intellects, tired of hearing what we have to say^ to6 

ftstidious to be pleased with such plain viands, and yet wanting, 

not seldom, the candour to consider that the banquet was not 

Spread for' them. Premising, therefore, that our title page 

means what it says, and that we offer neither amusement nor 

instruction to those above the age for which we profess to write, 

we would but remind those friends, whose kindness and partiality 

have induced them to take an interest in our work, intended 

only for their children, that they have no right to complain of 

the scantiness of their fare, at a table to which they were not 

invited. By dismissing our pages to the nursery and the school-. 

room, tbey will assign them the only place tq> which they make. 

pretension; 

Should some who have kindly subscribed to our work be of 
opinion that we have given to the whole a tone too decidedly 
setioas, too much intermixing religion with subjects in which 
they are not used to find it, we can but reply that we know few 
Studies fipom which it ought to be excluded. Our present and 
eternal interests are. so inseparable, that ^ne cannot be treated 
#f withoat aUusion to the other. Our object is rather to form 
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the mind than to store the head; and y/e are persuaded what* 
ever principles are instilled, or thoughts and feelings induced, 
without regard to religion, are either directly erroneous, or 
mainly defective. Our children are immortal beings, preparing 
for eternity. If we believe them such, it is. as such we must 
instruct tliem — as such we must teach them to act, to think, 
to feel, on every subject presented to them. Otherwise, how- 
ever the subject be in itself unconnected with religion, we give 
them a false and distorted view of it. That such is the case 
with much our children learn, we regret to know. For there is 
scarcely a history in which a false colouring is not given .to the 
characters and conduct of men, because they are considered 
as creatures of this world only, independent of every duty they 
owe to their Creator. Far be it from us so to write. - !Religion 
is not a check upon our intellect or a damp upon our innocent 
pursuits. We forbid not our children to gather the flowers or 
taste the fruits so richly scattered on their earthly path;r but we 
do and must forbid them to forget why they are here and 
whither they are going. Religion is not a subject for sermons^ 
or a dress for Sundays. It is the one great interest of, our 
lives — the foundation of every right thought and just feeling. 
Most willingly do we disclaim every species of knowledge and 
object of pursuit that must stand in opposition. |o it, or. bsoiisih it 
from our minds.s 

We scarcely feel it necessary on the other hand to apologize 
for mixing secular matters with our religious instruction. We 
believe the most serious of our friends know the value 6f the 
various intellectual powers committed to our trust, and the pro- 
priety of cultivating th^m by all innocent and lawfal means. 
Nor do we need to remind them, that we write even our religious 
matter for minds to whom its deep importance and sinajple love- 
liness are better suited than the doubts and difficulties so fitly 
made the objects of research and enquiry to older minds* But 
never, we trust, shall we be found to equivocate 0r disguise 
those principles for which our noble Patronesses have done «s 
the honour to put their names in pledge* 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

FROM THE CREATION TO TBE DELUGE. 

In attempting a connected history of the world from 
the time the divine Being put his hand to the nnshapen 
mass, and moulded it into a form so beautiful, the task 
appears of a magnitude disproportioned to the slow pro- 
gress of a work like this ; and, as promising nothing but 
what has been so often written, and so often read, in 
detached histories, it may seem unnecessary even to the 
young. They may be supposed, in some way or other, 
already informed on the leading pointy in general history; 
while its niinuter details are not possible in so brief a 
retrospect as ours. The view is just. We scarcely ex- 
pect to offer any thing to the observation of the well- 
informed, which they do not know already. But to know 
and to consider are not the same thing. To collect 
facts, and to combine them one with another, tracing 
their connexion, causes, and consequences, are different 
operations of the mind. The former is done by every 
child as early as tuition commences, and knowledge is 
attained in proportion to their capacity and the means of 
ealtivating it. The latter is often never done at all. We 
all know that God, in the beginning, created the world — 
tbat he directs and governs it — that Alexander ravaged 
it with fire and sword — that Caligula used it as a play* 
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thing of foil; and crime. Bat what have Calignlai and 
Alexander, and the Creation, and God's government to 
do with each other, or with us? Certainly nothing, m 
the ideas of most. They are all accidents that befelwe 
know not how or when. Oar business with them is to 
learn them; and thoagh we cannot avoid knowing, that 
the issue of all is the destruction of a world with whose 
creation we began, we do not, in general, feel ourselves 
more personally concerned in that event, than in all the 
rest of its varied history. That there are reflective minds 
with whom this is not the case, we know ; but we believe 
most learners of history will feel guilty of something of 
this heedless way of studying what they would consider 
it disgraceful not to know. 

We have no remedy to offer for this evil. The utmost 
we pretend is, to give a hint, to supply a clue to those 
whose minds will make the effort of reflection ; we will 
endeavour to connect every thing with its first great 
cause, and keep in view the final issue of all that is pass- 
ing in this sublunary world. 

And we would have it understood, that this Sketch of 
History is not intended to supersede or to supply the 
place of any histories whatever ; but rather to make the 
perusal of them more useful to the improvement of the 
moral and intellectual powers, and to the cultivation of a 
religious feeling in our secular pursuits. When awaking, 
as it were, from the thoughtlessness of childhood, we fiitsl 
begin to consider what we are, and how we came to be, 
the mind naturally wanders backward in search of iVie 
origin, and forward in search of the issue of the things we 
se^. It is difficult to imagine a mind at all reflective, 
without a desire to know what has been passing in the 
world before we had our being, and what will pass m il 
when we shall be no more. Of the former, the records 
of history, rich and abundant, give us much to know^ : oi 
the latter, all is wrapped in impenetrable darkness. Sut 
of the end and the beginning, we must have been alike 
orant, had not a direct revelation of them been made 
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to Qs from Heaven : it is to reyelatiou, therefore, we 
most have' recourse for the commencemeut of oar his- 
tory. No one could have known whence came the world 
tbat we inhabit, if God had not spoken from heaven to 
disclose the secret. For many ages after the creation, 
we have no information but what is contained in the 
Holy Scriptures; therefore, though Sacred History is 
not the peculiar object of our writing, it is with it we 
must of necessity begin. 

As we know not where in the boundlessness of eternity 
time beg^n, or where it will have an end, we have no 
means of dating events but by reckoning backwards and 
forwards from some known event. As Christians, we 
use the birth of Christ for this purpose — the event to us 
of the most deep importance. Thus our only way of 
determining when the world was created is, by knowing 
it was 4004 years before the birth of Christ. From that 
point we may again date forward, as is done in reckoning 
Ann : Mund : but, in this history, we shall prefer to make 
use of the Ant : Christ : or backward dates. 

Four thousand and four years before the birth of 
our Saviour, it pleased the great God of all things to 
create for himself a world, in which to show forth his 
glory and the greatness of his power. Why he made it 
at all, or why he made it as he did, is not for us to know. 
Jt is enough that it was his work ; and as God is in him« 
self infinitely good and infinitely wise, his work must be 
the best it could be. If we see evil in the world he made, 
we must be fully assured that was no part of his work. 
When a mischievous hand defaces a fair picture, we do 
not say the artist painted it amiss. The blemish, whence- 
soever it arose, came afterwards. For, in the beginning, 
God himself pronounces that his work is good. 

The only account we have of the creation is in the 
first chapters of Genesis, which Moses, by the direct in- 
ispiration of God, was enabled to write more than two 
thousand years after the event took place; a record 
which the same divine power has preserved through 
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many tbonsand years for our instractioo. Whether or 
not the earth had been made before, we think is not 
positively stated ; but it was without form, and void— a 
shapeless, uninhabited mass-^till, breathing upon it by 
the Spirit of his power, the great Creator peopled it with 
creatures of forms and faculties as various as we now 
behold them ; producing first the vegetable, then the 
animal creation; and lastly man, the noblest of his 
works on earth, the lord and possessor of all the rest ; 
and, having finished the work in what is termed in 
scripture six days, the Almighty Being sanctified the 
seventh, to be a day of rest for ever to his people. 
Reviewing his work, He pronounced it good. !£!vil he 
created none. 

The precise spot in which the Father of mankind was 
placed is not determined ; but the description given of 
Paradise, speaks it to have been somewhere in that part 
of Asia, afterwards called Mesopotamia. On this spot 
began the history of the woild. A single pair of happy 
beings, strangers to sorrow and to sin, strangers to every 
thing but good ; surrounded with ten thousand blessings 
and endowed with ample powers to enjoy them ; happy 
ill fond afiection for each other, and in constant commu- 
liication with their God — these were the first and sole 
inhabitahts of our globe, the parents of all who have 
succeeded them, It is hard for us now to imagine what 
might be its beauty then, or what the measure of their 
bliss. We can but imagine it by the unnumbered bless- 
ings that remain, and the many enjoyments allowed us, 
even now that the earth has been cursed for pur sake, 
and taught to bring forth the brier and the thorn. But 
our first parents' happiness was short as it was perfect. 
A test of their obedience to God had been appointed. 
It is said they were forbidden to eat the fruit of oi^e 
particular tree : they disobeyed the command and incur- 
red the penalty of death, the forfeiture of their present 
happiness. It has seemed to some too hard sl punish* 
t for so small a fault as the eating once of a fruit for* 
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bidden; bot one act of disobedience is as sinful as 
another. Whether it were a great thing or a little thing 
that God commanded, it was his command, and therefore 
to break it was to commit as great a sin as could be com- 
mitted by a creature against his Creator. He had made 
them of dast» he haid created a world for their use, 
dressed it with every beauty, thronged it with every bless- 
log. Could there be a greater crime than to disregard 
the only injunction he laid on them 1 It is to be feared 
the same false estimate of right and wrong pursues us 
still. Towards each other, crimes may be greater or 
less, according to the mischief they do. The man who 
murders another commits a greater crime towards his. 
fellow-creatures than he who profanes the sabbath, be- 
cause he does a gpreater injury ; but God, who forbade 
the one, forbade the other: he receives no injury from 
either, but is alike disobeyed in both, and disobedience 
to him is the greatest of all sins. We should do well 
to consider this, when disposed to treat as trifling any 
thing that is in opposition to his will. No sin against 
Cod can be a little one. 

It is not our intention here to give the narrative of our 
first parents' fall. It is told in the first few chapters of 
Genesis, with a simplicity more striking than any 
thing we can write : but we must contemplate for a mo- 
ment the consequences of their disobedience, since all 
that now passes in the world is the result of it, and we 
are ever prone to forget that we are not now what our 
Maker first created us. Scarcely any thing we see or 
read can be understood, if the fall of man is forgotten ; 
for all without it is a maze of contradiction and incon- 
sistency. Productions the most wonderful, the most 
magnificent, made the instrument of the basest crimes 
— gifts so bountiful, so precious, become the source iff 
incalculable misery — man, the created Lord of all, 
become of all the gpreatest sufferer. How are we to 
understand it, if this first gpreat change is forgotten or 
disbelieved ? But we have in thb event the key of all 
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that follows in the varied history of our world — man 
created happy, and provided with every means of con- 
tinuing so, but becoming otherwise by a voluntary act of 
disobedience. 

Death was the penalty incurred — the death and cor- 
ruption of the body in the grave, and the soul's etei^ 
nal condemnation in a future state. But our subject 
is rather with its consequences as affecting the present 
world. In the day they ate they died ; that is, their 
bodies became liable to disease, suffering, and decay ; 
their minds to error, ignorance, and sin. God's favour 
was withdrawn from them. The laws he had given 
remained written on their hearts, but their hearts were 
no longer disposed to keep them; for they ceased to 
love the Being they had offended, and now regarded as 
an angry master. Driven forth from a paradise in whieb 
sorrow could not reach them, the fallen pair went out 
upon the earth, accursed now and desolate, to win from 
it, by the sweat of their brow, what before it had borne 
them so abundantly. It did not please the Creator at 
once to destroy his work or to withdraw his gifts — they 
all remained, like a magnificent ruin, beautiful in disorder, 
and often dangerous in their beauty. With the fairest 
flowers of Eden came up the thistle and the poisonons 
weed — with the sofl dews and refreshing showers, irere 
mixed the storm and hurricane: it was then, probably, 
the animal creation received their mischievous and de- 
structive propensities, and man found many a formidable 
foe amongst the creatures he was created to command ; 
but none so great as the evil that had taken birth in his 
own bosom. Powers and faculties befitting an immoTtal 
being, and capable of growing improvement throngb 
eternal ages, were left at his disposal ; but he had for- 
gotten how to use them. Even his virtues, the traces of 
a holier nature that remained within him, assumed the 
colouring of sins, when he forgot from whom Ke had 
them, and took the merit to himself. Thus -was our 
world placed in a condition of which the results might 
expected to be exactly what they are— a strangre mix- 
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ture of all that is most beautifaU with whatever is base 
and unseemly — a picture of God's tremendous wrath, 
mingled with most tender and forbearing mercy. Well 
ought he at the moment have restored his world to the 
nDshapen mass from which he formed it, or have kept it 
for more worthy habitants ; but he had an intention of 
mercy in leaving it as it was — in suQering his rebellions 
creatures to fill up the measure of their folly, that he 
might exercise upon them the utmost of his love : when, 
iiaviog borne with their misdeeds, and suffered them to 
misuse his gifts through a long succession of ages and 
generations of men, he should at last restore his work to 
the perfection and purpose for which he formed it. 

We are not told that Adam removed far from the 
spot at which he was placed at first : it was, therefore, 
from that part of Asia that the children of men gradually 
spread themselves to people the earth. We shall briefly 
revert to the little information we have of their early 
history. 

Adam lived, it is said, nine hundred and thirty years. 
It may be doubtful whether those years were computed 
in the manner of ours ; but certainly life was then ex* 
tended much beyond its present period. Nothing is 
mentioned of his after conduct. In him, perhaps, the 
practical effects of a corrupted nature did not appear. 
God's signal vengeance on his first transgression, the 
bitter remembrance of the bliss he had forfeited, joined 
perhaps to the hope of future pardon through the pro- 
mised Saviour, whose coming was already doubly pre* 
dieted, might well recall him to such imperfect service as 
he was capable of rendering to his Maker : but in his 
descendants the evil appeared in all its malignity, and 
the first death was by a brother's hand. Gain, the eldest 
bom of man, slew his brother Abel, because he had of- 
fered a sacrifice more acceptable to heaven than his own. 
Why it was so, we are not told. Probably because 
Abel offered the sacrifice God had ordained, and Csdn 
something of his own devising. 
Bat, though one such crime opens our nature's history. 
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it was probably by degrees that mankind g^ew to the state 
of disorder in which the Almighty afterwards beheld them. 
All evil has its progress and its growth. The habit of 
doing wrong increases our inclination to 'it.. When a 
crime has been many times repeated, we cease to think 
of it so seriously. The mere contemplation of sin wears 
out our sense of it. It was so that mankind became 
gradually corrupted, and the laws of God were forgotten 
upon earth. We have not the means o^ knowing what 
were the habits, occupations, and improvements of man- 
kind during this interval, neither to what extent the globe 
was peopled. It is likely that all improvement in arts 
and knowledge after the fall was made progressively—-* 
the result of man's necessities and desires, urging hini to 
discover and invent, first what was necessary to his well- 
being, and then what was gratifying to his tastes and feel- 
ings. Their powers no doubt were the same from the 
beginning ; but they could not, as we do, profit by the 
experience and wisdom of generations gone before them* 
Some progress in invention they certainly had made : 
since one is mentioned as the father of those who handle 
the harp and organ ; another as the instructor of all who 
worked in brass and iron ; a third is called the father of 
such as dwell in tents and feed cattle — this being the 
Hebrew expression for the beginner, the first originator 
of any thing. Already, therefore, the deep mine had 
been ransacked for its treasures ; unless, as is possible, 
they used only the small quantity of metal found on its 
surface. Man had claimed and reared the cattle for his 
convenience, and instruments of musick were invented 
for his amusement. Government, they probably as yet 
had none; and of their religious worship, no more ap-. 
pears but that altars were reared, and animals burned in 
sacrifice to the living God from the earliest period : no 
doubt at his express command, as types and emblems of 
the great sacrifice some time to be made for the redemp- 
tion of the world. Of all else that was passing at this 
period, we are left in ignorance. 

(To be continued J 
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He went away sorrowful, — Matt. xix. 22. 

Had he been glad, as he should have been, he would 
not have gone away — had he stayed when he was sor-> 
n)wfi]l, he might have been made glad. But he went 
away, and took his sorrow with him, and 'sorrowful per- 
haps he remained through all eternity. So when the 
sound of unwelcome truth grates upon our ear — ^whea 
. our minds are disturbed by whispers that we are not meet 
for heaven — ^that with all our virtues we lack something 
yet— -that God must have the first and not the last place 
ifl our affections — ^that earth must be sacrificed for hea- 
ven, time for eternity ; then our hearts grow sorrowful, 
and we too in our folly go away. But goes not our 
sorrow with us? We turn from the preaching of the 
6ospel, we put aside the book that alarms us, withdraw 
from the friend who persuades us— but comes there no 
disturbing recollection to our bosom ? The world laughs 
at our sorrow, and we learn to blush for it — mirth drowns 
its voice, end we think it is silenced : but at every paus- 
ing of the idle laugh, does it not come again 1 Will 
there not be a time when, through a long eternity of re* 
morse, we shall bewail our folly, that, having heard of 
the eyil, we did not stay to learn the remedy 'i 

JBe ye angry and sin not, — Ephes. iv. 26. 

That creatures so erring, so often offending as our'- 
selves, should be excused for being angry at all, is a 
mark of God's great condescension to our weakness: 
but the first impulse of irritated feeling on just provoca^ 
tion seems to be excused, on condition that it be dis* 
loisoed the moment it is perceived^ It were well for our 
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tempers, if, whenever real or fancied wrong excites our 
indignation, this text would come into our minds — it is 
as if it said, "You are angry — ^pause— for one step 
beyond is sin/' 

Some indeed precuih Christ even of envy and strife* — 

Phil. i. 15. 

Do they not so now? Have young persons whose 
hearts are warm and their discretion weak, no need of 
caution, when they venture to talk about religion with 
those who differ from them ? We are commanded to be 
ready to give a reason to those who ask us ; but I fear 
many of us, and the younger by far the least so, are not 
disposed to wait till we are asked. It may be said the 
heart is too full of love towards God and religion, to 
suppress its feelings — ^like an abundant and overflowing 
spring, it cannot but escape unbidden from the lips. 
Would indeed it were so ! But such is not the character 
given of the heart of man in general, even in its best 
estate ; and they are something bold, who venture to g^ve 
it of themselves. There are times, we know, when, even 
from the youngest, a word spoken in season for the 
honour of their Saviour, is accepted as a gpratefnl sacri- 
fice in heaven: but, ere we introduce the subject of 
religion, where our object is to teach and not to learn, 
ere we vehemently engage in it when introduced by 
those who differ from us, let us be quite certain of out 
motives. May they not be the love of argument* the 
desire of showing how much we know of religion, and 
how well we can defend it? Are we sure we are not 
more anxious to prove ourselves right, than to win others 
from their wrong ? Is the irritation we feel excited by 
a sense of the dishonour done to God, or by the imputa- 
tion of folly cast upon ourselves ? At the best, if our 
motive be simply to turn our auditors from their errors, 
is it that God may be glorified, and a sinner saved > or 
that we may have the honour of their conversion ? In 
short, when onc^ warmed into argument, is there any 


difference between our feelings in disputing of religion, 
and those we experience ten minutes afterwards in con- 
tending for tlie beauty of a picture, or the merits of a 
book! 

AU things are naked and open to the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do. — Hbb. iv. 15. 


How feel we when this thought comes to our mind— -all 
things open— Thoughts closed up as it seems to us in the 
deepest recesses of our bosom, repressed, perhaps, the 
moment they arise, as unmeet to be indulged-*-Feelings 
forbidden so much as a sigh, lest it betray them; disown- 
ed, it may be, even to ourselves — all naked, unglossed, 
unvarnished — ^without the false covering we give our 
errors, the fair names and plausible excuses we make 
for our own and others' follies? How do we meet the 
thought? With careless unconcern-*-with fearless ef- 
frontery — not one start of horror, that an eye too pure 
to look upon iniquity and let it pass, is fixed intently on 
every movement of our souls : then we may own the 
fact, but we do not believe it. None can really believe 
the eye of God b thus upon them, and remain indifferent* 
Does the thought come to us in terror? Is it painful 
to us to think that our Father shares the degrading secret 
of our follies? Would we have it otherwise — veil, were 
it possible, our bosoms from him, and avert hb searching 
glance ? O then, we do not love him and trust him as 
we ought! We have yet to learn that his knowledge of 
our infirmities b the only hope we have of escaping their 
bitter consequence: as well might the suffering patient 
desire to conceal from the physician the malady he sends 
for him to cure. As the sick man b glad when he per- 
ceives hb case b understood, so should our hearts be 
g^-lad that he who alone can make us righteous knows all 
the hardness of his task— that faults which we should 
overlook or excuse, he will discover and correct; and in 
bis mercy wipe away stains, too faint for our perception 
Iftere, but strong enough to mar our happiness in heayen, 


tf we might tako tbem there. Ye8-<-treineDdoii9 $& 
should be the idea of God's watchful presence to the 
impeDitenty to the believing and rflf)entant spirit it s(iottId 
be a source of most holy consolation. Pride would con- 
ceal our faults, and shrinks from exposure: humility, 
abased that they should be there, would rather lay them 
all before her God, and bear the sliame, so he but finds 
the remedy. It is thus that the thought of Grod's 
omniscient eye, surveying every secret of our hearts, 
becomes a grateful contemplaUon — it is thus that at 
every movement of the sin w.e hate, we can look up with 
satisfaction and say^ ^'O God^ thou seest it tool Thou 
canst subdue it, though I caiuiot!" 

WoJi worthy of tlie vocation wherewith ye are called. 

Ephes. iv. 1. 

It is objected to the religious, that they make them- 
selves particular by differing in their habits from other 
people. If a child is born to rank and fortune, he is 
reared with habits suited to the station he is expected to 
fill. It would be thought very strange to see tnm iA\e 
' and tinshod, loitering about the corners of the streets. 
So, if a man be placed in an elevated station, we deem it 
very scandalous to find him associated, in habits and feel- 
ings, with the canaille of the people. How then con it 
be^ that those who are the children of God, preparing for 
an eternity of glory, and really and joyfully expecting 
it, should in every practice and habit blend and intermix 
themselves with those who think not of a God as a Father, 
if they think of him at all — and as for eternity , so far 
from preparing for it, would gladly forget it altogether if 
they eould? 
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HISTOBY OF ENGIAND. . 

LovcLT enibosomed in the western wave. 
There lay an Inland, dwelling of the brave, 
Some time esteemed tl^e world's extremest bound. 
The iieuthest travelled, and tlie latest found ; 
Too mean to tempt the conqueror to its shore. 
Till the won world could offer him no more ; 
But, in the all-foreseeing eye of heaven. 
Marked as the spot to future glory given. 
That in the lapse of quick-revolving years, 
All might be proud to call that country theirs. 
With salt-waves girded, bosomed in her wood, 
A savage waste our future England stood, 
Till, heaven-directed, Rome's victorious band 
Marked hostile footsteps upon Britons' sand : 
Unwelcome benefactors to a race 
Rude as the wilderness, their dwelling-place. 
The deepest gloom of superstition's night — 
'The rough-hewn temple, and the bloody rite^ 
The scythe-armed chariot set with murderous steel — 
The painted body and the acorn meal — 
To them no evils, as they felt them none, 
Were worth preserving, since they were their own. 
But courage fell before the Roman sword, 
And Caesar reigned, their not unworthy, lord* 

Transient and &w their efforts to regain- 
Through twiee two hundred years, their native reign* 
Sometime Caractacufl. to battle led — 
Thousands for injured Boadicea bled. 
But Rome had left no spot in Europe feec^ 
And vanquished Britain shared its destiny^ 
Till, ruined by success, the yictor state. 
All things possessing, Mi hersdf too great; 
And rendered .back, vnthouta price, the booa 
So long disputed, and so hardly won. 
Alas, for Britain! nursed in slaveiy. 
Till she had grown too feeble to be free, 
' Bowed with the burden of the crown she wore, 
She bide ft-aecond master to h«r short: 
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In her own breast tlie Slixon sbeaih^ 'hlei sword^ 
The false ally l>ecame the countty^s toid. 


Again foivr. centimes passed beneath the sway 
Of petty soveneigns, tnonaicbs of a day ; , 
Till Saxon Egbert seized the sevenfold throne. 
Made Britain's lopg-divided realm his own^ 
And called it England. Welcome to the name I 
Since dear to Freedom, Piety, and Tame ! 
But where is she^ their Queen, some ages gone ? 
Where is great Home, who ruled the world alone? 
Has ^he no thought or care for England more? 
No message to her long-forgotten shore? 
Strange alteration! Now at Rome's command, 
A second embassy approached our laud, 
How much unlike the first 1 No banner spread 
O'er helmet^heads, by princely heroes led; 
But a poor mendicant, in friar's weeds, 
Armed with his cowl, his crosier, and his beads; 
His pious embassy was news from heaven 
Of ibortal sins for Jesus' sake forgiven. 
The eve of Christianity's first day 
Was glimmering yet with Truth's declining ray^ 
Heaven prospering the news the missions bring, 
England's first monarch was a Christian king. 

But peace was not for Britain. From the shore 
Of the near Baltic, warlike numbers pour; 
Succeeding Ethelwolf is vainly brave — 
Vile Ethelbald is eariy for the grave-** . 
Beneath the ji4e o£ hapless Ethelred, 
The Dane waa victpr,. and onr conntiy bled. ^ 
A pingle B^ of transitory light, , < 

Rote upon England's long and fearful nig^tr-*- \ 
Alfred, the bniye, the generous, and the wise, . > 
The knrad of earth, and fiftvoured of the skies; 
Erst Engla^'s king, and now a menial low, 
A minstrel next disguised amid the foe. 
Gave peace to Bf^tain, and bequeathed to faxpfi 
Without a stain the record of his name, 
Edward to him, then Ethelstan succeeds. 
Struck by a robber pious Edmund bleeds. 
Despotic DuDstan shared king Edred's state. 
What hes^t ^J)^y,,but feels, fix t^wy's fa^?. j 


To B^lM- iiiir £lfirtd» l09l aod woi»» 
SurviFed to. be <he ass^sslQ pf Jbis top* ; 

Uader the second £dielred's command 
The stain of civil blood was on the land—* 
VeBg6an«eii«8 speedy iip#mvteidviol« S<r«)POi: 
The Saxon fl«d^ the ^bfone mjehr«dllM£teiieb 

^ Canute, receiTing what liis father won, 
tVith the brave Edmund struggled for his throne* 
^aro1d succeeds, and his unworthy heir; 
, But the lost line, still to their country dear, 
Recalled by England's wishes to the throne, 

Edward, the Confessor, received the crown. 

'i 

The parting sceptre fell to Harold's hand, 
T^e last of Saxon blood that ruled our land« 


And now. eleven centoiies had sped . 
Since Britain's soil first heard the Roman tread. 
Long sinpe forgot the wounds of Saxon swords. 
The victors had become her native lords : 
Short the §i]ccession-^8ad their yearf, and few-— 
She was but free to be subdued anew. 
And shall we hail the unjust, rapacious hand 
That fixed the foreign standard on our land. 
Beneath whose kindly influence has grown 
"The bliss our grateful country feels her ownf 
Unworthy hands may heaven's best blessings bring- 
Bfitannia groaned beneath her tyrant king. 
Imperious William, now, by conquest won, 
Become possessor of the British ciown : 
He held an iron sceptre, and maintained, 
As conquerors do, the lawless power he gained* 
in life'attd death, the fate of tyrants proved"— 
Feared and betrayed — obeyed, but unbeloved* 
When hard oppression bowed his subjects low. 
His ofispritig proved him a less injured foe. 
He found a foreign grave, and left his crown 
To Ruftts, his despised, unworthy son; 

His lather's crimes, without his gloiy, stain 
The record of the second^ William's reign. 
Then first, to shake the unbeliever's power, 
Europe assembled upon Asia's shore — 
Princes forsook their thrones — the sovereign lord 
Barteied hii ^ole possesfiioA fbr i dwoi^^ 
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, . Tl^e^patriot foiigpt his 4|ottBtry> nei^* ^ 

Id pious carey that Judah should be freed*— 

' Thousands, who heeded not their Maker's lawin 
Shed tfaehr kst blood in this bis Ihncied eaus^-^ 
And uamy a^bosos^ deeply aearad with goiUi^ 
, Sought eKpiatioA where the blood ¥ras quit; 
But not from him who shed it. Human pride 
Revered the tomb, the risen God denied; 

- While some with honest, but misjudging zeal, ' 
ForgotfUfat^ Christ f6tbade the mtiideiOBS^^^ 
No other arms became their hands to prove^ 

But whilp^pjjeparini^, anns throush £ui;pj^e rin|^- 
War has no charms for £ng)anas abject king : 
In the more hannless, but less glorious chace, 
* Th«e> sa^i^ ntonaLroh cfaoscf his fitter plaoe : ■ ' ' ' 
r- AttdtheTO, iasjrlvaBwafti'igntibly brinpev < - ^ 
. |i^4a4ffouD4 ft wel^>ecoming grave; 
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THB LISTENER.— No. I. 

Tbjb office of JUstesier is not .^n^^ot very hpi^iurable 
jDpt^»;e«p6ci«% when 4etariiiiiied *to t«U *v^ihe.hf^«is: 
bi^t.to depr^«ate: tfae wrath of nay readeni .agfiiaalr^ 
Ire^cherqus m iDtermeddler with their stodies and tJb^r 
iapoft^ I iatre^t tbein to consider that good may foe 
, )W]COiight qf that i^ith wbiph we ^uanally wo^k. evil. . If I 
. Iiaye the misfortuoe to have no baslness of my e^o, ^od 
.ft particular tali^pt for observing' other p€|ople*a— -if my 
. figh^ is 80 keen, and my hearing so acute, as to p^ipc^ive 
.what is passing where I am not. presents to see tbiroisgii 
the roof and to. hear through the walls — ^what.oajgt X.do 
I^atendeavour to make the best use of so dangerous an 
endowment, and enqploy it for the benefit of others ? 1 
: whisper no idle .tale in gossips' ears — I write no satires | 
opoQ innocent mistakes^-no dry lectures upon well-knownj 
eviini but J bear, about with me as it were a.refleetiog 
glass, which I present to i!^ m^im^ tbe. I^9^W^ ^fi»r^ 
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me, that geeing in it what is, they may haply discover what 
better might be. I may sometimes listen and sometimes 
dream, and sometimes be forced to perform my task 
without the benefit of either ; but however it be, I hope 
my yoang friends will accept my monthly communication 
without being too curious as to how I came by my in- 
formation^ graj;iting me always the privilege of hearing 
and over-hearing whatever I think proper* 

It was one of those still Antumn nights, when the 
silence of nature bears rather the character of death than 
of r^ose — ^when the ear, listening in vain for so much as 
the falling -of a withered leaf, a momentary sensation 
steals upon the mind that we only are remaining in 
existence, white all is extinct beside. There'^as not so 
much as a ripple tb break the mooiibeam that was sleep- 
ing jon the water, a still, pale streak" of unvarying 
brightness. A few dairk^ils hung motionless upon the 
surface, soliciting the breeze in vain; but most, in 
despair of further progress, had dropped the anchor and 
betaken themselves to the hold, whence a gleam of light 
^tfi^Md^di^ glan6ed iipoti \he water to gWib the only 
itikevr&T'^iintence. Itr^nmoii hungih soIiteryiiI^endt$nr 
ii^#iiy in tfa«^ heavens,' and the otttline df every oljgect 
was'to dcstincftly traced as In the fall fight of day; seek- 
ing* id gttin magnitude ahd sublimity by the loss Of its 
▼arie^^^ibttring. The diff appeared to have grdwn to 
iffliiMWnrable height, the woods to impenetrable thickness. 
TMft was not in all the heavens a cloud, nor on all the 
earMf a vapour. Tbooghts of lightness and folly cah find 
no ^^l09toe in the ^ind at such an hour as tMs. That 
Being with whom we seem to be left alone in the universe, 
becomes more sensibly the guardian of our path. When 
rei^ibted from all other observation, we* grow mo're 
con^ious of his presence ; and the sensation is powerfnl, 
tfarovigh mistaken, that persuades us He can more dls- 
tfaio tfy^mark ^ur fbelings in the solitude of night thiin 
-tt*lAtllf**wiJfe^dbtt«ifedrftfcteaiiy.^^ ' -^^ ^^ ^ 

c3 


It irwM«3^l fck^andflo I tlwn^^ at I wtllM^h«f»6eh 
tlMinge dark clifi; abd tN finr<»i«oeded viatew^ Msteaiig 
in vaia for aay iK>ttBd that migbi break au tbe impeM 
tarbaUe stiHoess of the eveoiag. I wa» now drawing 
neat U^ tke habilatkHia of men, ttiat, steetekii)^ froin the 
town, spread themselves at unequal- distances abiig (ha 
eliff ; rare at first, but r^mieasiog ta thiokoessi as they 
drew nearer to the centre from* whieh thev emanaliiA* 
Here t6o all was mient. Small store of fire and candles 
had bidden the peasant early to his res^-*-the cottage dbor 
was closed-^the honest were wrapt in wholesome- sloinber, 
and the nightly depredator had not yet aome forth en tab 
errand <^ mischief. I paused a moment to ceodder tha 
mercy of Him who watches oyer the anguarded pillow of 
the one, and forbears <he punishment dae to the dteeds 
of the other, when a sound, as of distant mosick, came 
upon my ear* Walking a little forward, I pereeived 
that it proceeded from a house, yet at some distaacev 
that stood between me and the town. The notes, as for 
as I could distinguish them, were soft and plaintive, and 
in the silence of such a night, there seemed to me some- 
thing in them almost celestial. My feeli^^ at that 
moment told me mnsick was the gtft of heaven, and 
therefore must have been given for onr good ; and 
rapidly my mind ran over the various uses that have been 
made pf it. 

In every age and every country, musick has been niade 
the emblem of whatever is most lovely and enchaoting; 
and whether the tales that are told us of its influence be 
troth or fietbn, they equally prove the general perceptioa 
of its power over the feelings and affectionaof our nature. 
From the coarse whistle of the pbughboy riding iKHne- 
ward on the fore-horse of his team, to the loud peal of 
the organ amid the chorus of some hundred voices, masick 
s^ems to be the most natural language of the happy, the 
spontaneous solace of the sad. With every idea of things 
beautiful, pure, and delightful, musick hasbpen associated; 
but we never mix it with the images of things bsfie^ vicioas, 


aid 4iig;KwMWi > No liMliiett stvag^ .et^t * liicteraik U 
luflwrif n falin» heaven^ bat lie ptaoed imifiek waomgihe 
irst^f its delights; and ia tbose bright pffospeets.of 
etemalibliBs^ so often opened to as in the holy seripitarea, 
BUttick 18 alirays made ti, pmrt^ real or emblematioal, of 
Ott liFooiibed enjoyroeoL 

A. power 00 (Universal in its ioflaenoe on oar fediaga^ 
aoBBlwraUjr combined with wbate¥er is good and fair^aad 
iMMtered #kb so miiob ootioe in the oemmaads andpro^ 
oufliis. afeur .Ood» must sarely be a gift from ha»rea^ t&r 
tkfti ose^of whieh ire are responsible. GKveu» as we most 
sappcMie,it» to our first parents in Paradise^ it was Ibens 
the laiigaage> of gralitade and joy. The- first aae of 
nhaiafc bpoh earth, perhaps, was to'somid forth the p ro i s a s 
of the- Creator; and oertaialy it is the only one of oar 
talents o£wiM>se oeetonanoe and purpose hereafter any 
meotioft has been made* Sorely,' then, it is a gift teo 
Ba0i«d tabe osed as an iostroment of folly and impiotyw 
It ia M>t my purpose here^to disclose the worst uses to 
whidi it has been pervertedf«-may my readers long and 
evmr ooniittae strangers to them. 

My ImteiiQg steps now brenght me neas to iherwinr 
dow whence the delightfid sounds had issued. J hnaad 
them 8tUi» and could distiogaish voices miagled in 
mrtnral and simple harmony. ImagiiiatiQo sapplying 
what I did not hear, I fancied it the laogaage of pieiy 
geio|r forth- from gladr and graiteful hearts, and atealinlg 
tbroi^h the sileoee of the n^ht to find gracious acceptanee 
at tha dneiie of mercy : and now my propensity te kooir 
mere Uma was intended for my observation became stroeg 
withmnm — ascending a mound directly opposite to the 
inviting window, I set myself to see what might be 
passing wititttt. 

The room was dressed with Sowers^ aad gaily lighted^ 
shining with many a fair and happy eoantenance. There 
wne not a brow amongst them that seemed to bear th^ 
weight of twenty years, and some not half tb^ niimber* 
The little jfoop were variously escupied, $em^ i^if 
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exmMhg flie wHd flowers, or toniin^oviiirthiiiiilioH^^ 
pebUes that had been gathered in their mormhg walk— 
< others were spreading- forth prints and drawing^ for the 
amusement of their friend. Of the yoanger, some w^fe 
deeply intent on the intricate pmsde: of the elder/ otie 
was placed at the piano, while the other toned the harp 
into dae accordance, and the leaves of the musbk-bbok 
were rapidly turned over in search of the selected song. 
My active fancy now found ample business. Tber© 
wAs so much innocence in the employments, and samubh 
pleasure in the countenances of the young assembly, thiit 
all seemed in unison with my previous feelings. I 
imagined it some happy birth-day night, which the in- 
mates of the mansion had assembled their friends to eete- 
brate. I looked on each countenance separately, and 
saw not on one a frown of ill humour or a shade of sorrow. 
Here then at least, I whispered to myself, is the use of 
musiofc not perverted. Some child beloved has completed 
another of her early years, and the hearts of those ixrho 
love her are glad and grateful. Strains of moral fes^ng, 
perhaps of cheerful piety, are going forth from hearts as 
yet untainted with the follies and the fashions of the 
worid ; from lips that no unholy jest, no thougbttess-m- 
piety as yet has stained. The muiHck began : the «lr 
was plaintive. If it had not the sublimity of oar^best 
sacred mosick, it was feeling, chaste, and beantif^iL I 
descended quickly from the mound, and placed myself 
near enough to the window indistinctly to catch the w^rds. 
But my dreams of grateful devotion and mWal parity, 
how were they dissipated, when the first words I* dis- 
tinguished were an impasaoned address to a heathefti god, 
beginning " Dieu d' Amour," and going on with a great 
deal about " Les Astres," " Les Parques,'* and other 
objects of a pagan's worship. My pleasure was passed ; 
but curiosity retained me on the spot, and I waited 
patiently another and another song. The second 'was 
Italian, the sweetest language of musick, and the most 
perverted. The best I could hope here, was that per- 


^His :4JWp^|rS|t. ill 

ff>vmmmi ntvlmMe were alike ignMmicyf the miMnBe, 
not to say. indelieiiey^ of the words they were siogiog. 
At last I dfatioguiahed the aoeeiits of our oative tongve, 
and sometluog of a better hope verived — ^for now the 
yoDDg perfbrmers at least miuit know the meaDiog of their 
woids. I heard the name of God^the Chriatiaa'a God ! 
^ lifltoDed with redoubled eameataeM: though, in 
^Qtii/tbeco seemed something of pro&nation in the mi^:'' 
^u^ biit^ alas! it was« «o«e in a^eerdaaoe Uma I 
%ighti Tb9J^ i^ioced name-^^ used bn^^ m an- esj^rep- 
^<^-#9ani9^o§fNi^on«nbjeqts with ^^/iah the thovghi #£ 
I^^Hxqld aot-ipossib^ eonihine. How I wished Z wer« 

^^t.noqient on themopiBd* ^ sieeif ablush'didnot 

^offi^e the,ob€(eks ':of tbewigeri as shevtter^ ananM 

sbe eenilji^t be aooostomed to profane. Or can it. be, 

d»ttho tipp of jano^penoe may sing without thoaght> or 

^^^'.m^fdB they dase not speah-oHi»ntimenCa they 

^ ft«H)M n^ h t jtQ .fe4«-*^4ireathe out a maekeiy of piayer 

a«dei;4|09^ oif a foreign Imigiiage^ Md make 'sport of 

QWPi^>>;At^j4^ n^wtien of wbieh, angels in heaveit bov 

tli«r.4efl|^.ffi|)i;9(9i^|;9n«^) Tbebest^toanbesflidis^ 

that thejpitiijtak no wrong, and in the enjoyment of the 

" ^ Wp fc^igiy^fW^ Jieed to tbe«ie^ng of (he wbrds : bnt 

thslris^Qotr^be l0flS: endanger, to whteh we are i n sonsiHe ; 

ttftd cnstcm^iiae gone Sm indeed to do its w^rk of una^ 

<ihi^'9l w0rds <^ lolly and impiety ean pass' ear lips 

withoot exoiliig ionf attentioa'. Again my mind reevifnd 

to^ what 'a^mpk m^ht be-^to what it oughl to be. Its 

p«#erf|itiQflaenee<MioiMr!beart9^ts fitness toexoite and 

to eacpfjasa tiie 'best and finest feelings of our natoren*^ 

aboffierailyitapeonfiar'soiftability to apeak the feefings of 

a grateful tieart, at peace with God and with itself I 

Ustaneck 00 meie tfatt night. 
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■ ■'/" ^■' ['^ ^ \ "A SERIES OF' ; 

. LECTui^ES ON THE LORD'S PRAXJek. 

■ VECrURE THE FlTiST. 
ON PRAYBR. 

BORK to the designation of Christians, and baptflzed 
intd a profession of religion, oar infiknt lips are t^tfght t6 
liiip a prayer as soon as we can articiiMte' it; ai^li'ldiig^ 
before we can attach any meaning to the '^eords we'tftter. 
If our parents forget, our n arises remeiiiber to ^ve -the 
wonted lesson ; and none, perhaps, aboV^ th6 Itfwestf^vtel 
of wretchedness and vice, grow up without the habit 6f 
addressing words of prayer to the Author of their bfeih^. 
Often without one thought or ciekre' of what thos^ #6irds 
may mean, nay, wlthbut ev^n la desii^ for the tMiigi*^' 
tfsk, there is in ^arly life a coiikcious ^we, a s^nsebf right/ 
the effect of habit in part, but something, we wottid hbp€;/ 
of nature too, that forbids us to rise frbm stumberl^ Afe 
moiiiing or return to it at night, without b^nding^ Ihld 
knee to the accustomed form of devotion, tt 'iiedds 
more years of this world's stupifying itifluence, of 'pr^ 
occupation with' the things that are, and daring indifFbr- 
ence to whftt may be hereafter, to set f^ee the careless 
from this external act of homage to their God. ' " 

That some have burst the trammels of what was to them 
but a slavish and superstitious habit, and wearied at night, 
aind hurried in the morning, have dared to do beford ad 
all-observing God what they would blusAi-^yes, stin blnsh, 
for they would pass for Christians yet-^that those art>and 
them should know they do — have dared to go nightly to 
their rest, and return daily to their occupation, without so 
much as the attitude of prayer. That some such there 
are, we grieve to know ; but it is not among the Tery 
young we should expect to find them. Man grows not 
S0 bold at onc6i 'The eol of iilfiuit revelrence^ performed 
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we know not why, passes into the respectful habit of 
childhood, and thence into the thoughtless prayer of yonth. 
Indifference must grow into dislike. There must come 
the added consciousness that all is mockery. Many la 
whisper of coilscrence must be kilenced, ere we reach this 
fearful point, and live contented, in it. Let some con- 
sider, if, though at distance yet, they are not hasting to 
it fast. 

But, Ifeaving jUtose who hav^ grown so bold in wroipg, 

they.jio longer wish tp dissemble with, their God, wi 

^^W^^PS that we .are all ^n the habit of saying prayqrs.at 

cert^.,^e^ns, and should not.be content io om|t it,. 

theire needs, the ,.qi;te$tion yet-— Do we eyer pray^) 

Tbf>}f%a^^^ J, beJie.ve^ wpuld be startled at the queslfim^ 

fi)r wiiQin,,.niigblj jtl^e ^secrets of all h^^rts boopei^edj^ it, 

could be truly anisw^r^d that tbe^y never do* . Tbousaoda, 

who^e kuQe is duly bended every night,, pa^s. fro0i their 

birth«plac^ to. their tomb,. without having breathed a. 

^^^ prsiy^er. acc^ptajble in heaven* And why? Be** 

cause) tb^y. have not made themselves acquainted with 

tha Beiug.tbey addr^si^; they regard not tl\e stajte.of 

their bL^arts at Ihe moment they address him ; th^yfeel. 

npt tl^ein own .i^r^n^ts^ ^od, for the inpst part, de^irejaot 

the things they ask. 

Hq, whom we., address, is. 6od-*?a Being niost great, 

most powerful, most hoJy-;-a. Being who needs not our 

service or qur.pjrayers* like the light dust upon the 

b^lancei a;re, we, amid his vast creation — a tiung of no 

acconat, nor to be missed, though wiped off from the 

myri^^Ia of existent beings. From the nothing that we 

wore^bs made us what we are; and shoiild he cea^e to. 

preserve us^. again we should, be <notbiqg« The Lord 

suprmme of ev^^ry thing ,we hav^,, we hold it but by his 

givuifff ^*^ P^ust pari; from it ,the;n])oment that he wills to 

take^t )^}^. Pnsewrby mortal eye, yqt present ev^ry 

wberer-^prej^eotia the ^s^pretphajuber, where. we prpfess 

to stery^.hini, i^hen >th§.' window^ is closed apd the door is 
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watcfakig, marking every movement there, wtule oar )if& 
are patting forth the words he haa no need to Ustoa to. 
And then so holy ! The angels, the shilesg hosts of 
heaven, are not perfect in his sight. Every tinDg at- 
tmnted with evil is abhorrent to his very natnre, and 
therefore the needful subject of his displeasure* 

This great, this holy, this heart-searching Being in- 
vites us to come to him in prayer ; to lay before him 
all our distresses and our needs — to ask of him what- 
soever we would have-— freely to express our hopes, out 
wishes, and our fears ; and he demands of us no other 
boon for all we come to ask, bat a deep sense of our de- 
pendence on him, and some small g^titude — for it is little 
indeed he gets from us at the best — ^for whatever he may 
please to g^rant. 

And what are we who hear this invitation? Helpless 
worms that he created from the dost ! Nay, something 
less than that ; for the worm has not offended him : bat 
take us at our greatest, and we are the prond possessors 
of a little earth, liable to be dispossessed before to-mor- 
row. Happy some of us, though few, are gcatefal 
enodgh to own them so ; but liable to so much sorroWi 
that a few .hours may rank us among the most afflicted-- 
a few years must end our enjoyments here for ever. 
Endowed with mental powers comparatively great — ca- j 
pable of thinking, reasoning, and determining; bvtso 
limited, that not the wisest of us can read the isaue of 
his own best-directed actions, or speak himself c^etsin 
of that which he has mostuccurately learned. 

Tins is, indeed, our greatest ; and it is not irhat we 
are. In relation to our God, we are creatures most 
faithless, most ungrateful. Holding from him^onr life^ 
and using it to break his laws — calling the possession 
ours, and forgetting him who gives it — offendioj^ him 
every hour — setting his will at nought — ^preferring ever) 
thing before him — either disbelieving his words, or prov* 
ing by every action of our life that we do not care nvhethtf 
ibeytbetrue or not. Sucbi and worse than ^suoh, .are tb 
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\mnffi inrited to hojMI ooBunumon wHh tiieir God in 
prayelr. I gay worse than such, for they are criminabi 
aiready condemned, rebels already outlawed. The sen- 
tence has passed, and the sentence is everlasting misery 
OB eyery one who has sinned, or forgets God. And mercy 
and pardon mnst be extended ere they can be reconciled 
to bha they have proToked. Men deliide themselves 
with the idea of a judgment to come. All things futope 
seem to us imcertain; and so we persuade ourselves of 
an escape. On the examination we may be found less 
evil; or we may be excused; or God may change his 
purpose. But indeed we mistake the case. The trial 
is passed; the guilt is proved; and the sentence is 
pronounced on all of us. The next and only remaining 
8tep, is the execution of it, if the sovereign pardon arrives 
not between ^s and the moment of our departure from 
the world. A most fatal mistake is this to some of utf ; 
since it leads us to lose that time in getting up proofs of 
innocence, or excuses for guilt, or virtues to overbalance 
it, which might be better spent in confessing the just- 
ness of the sentence, in proving our penitence for having 
provoked it, and in seeking pardon and redemption from 
him who has awarded it. 

It is not, therefore, as accused but unconvicted sub- 
jects, firm, and bold, and confident of an acquittal at the 
last — a position^ I fear, too many of us assume — ^it is not 
as such our God invites us to his presence. It is as 
criminals, convicted already in his judgment and our 
own, and relying on his mercy, in the way he has appointed 
for our pardon. This is the relative position in which we 

e conunaDded — ^Why do we not rather say permitted? 
fay, we are entreated to come, and pour out our hearts 

God in secret prayer, or among those assembled at the 
e bidding, boimd on the same errand. Conscious 

bis presence, and assured that his ear is opened, we 
e to confess oar undeserving — ^tp implore his mercy — 

acknowledge his love, and, gratefully confiding in it. 
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to tell out our sorrows, our wishes, and our wants ; eved 
as we would to an earthly parent, whose aid we needed, 
and whose love we knew. 

Let us but imagine what would be the sensation, if 
knowing our situation with respect to the Deity to b^ 
what it is, and having never heard of prayer before, such 
an invitation to itwere brought us for the first time. Surely, 
iHbEBn, we shall perceive the stupifying effect of habit 
'withoutfeeling — of service without devotion — and petition 
without a sense of need. Contrast what would be the 
awe, ike reverence, the eamestnass, with which we should 
repair to the appointed place, with our actual sensations 
at the accustomed hour of devotion. And some of us 
may be forced to feel — ^yes, feel, though we still dispute 
it-^that we never yet have prayed. Contrast this reality 
of prayer with the cold» formal habit we learn almost in 
our cradle^ and continue, because— with some» I fear, 
because they learned it there, or because it is the custom, 
or that they dare not to omit it. 

With otiiers, prayer is a duty to be submitted to— 
a point of conscience — a reasonable requisition of our 
God, which it would be unsafe and sinful to refuse. At 
the stated hour, therefore, we go into his presence ; not 
because we feel any thing, want any thing, expect 
any ^ng. Our hearts elate with other hopes, and big 
with other interests, it costs an effort, often unsuccess- 
ful when most honest, to turn our thoughts from things 
we do feel, to something that we do not. We have xe^ii' 
our books, because we enjoyed them; we have taken i 
our food, because we wanted it; we have sougbt o^j 
friends, because we loved them; we say our prayen» 
because it is the time. And the feeling is in unison vfA 
the motive. Scarcely conscious of the presence of 
Being we adore, we utter the accustomed words. ^^ 
call him Father without a sentiment of love — !M]ercifi] 
without a sense of gratitude — ^Almighty, withoixt a f ee^ 
of awe. We confess sins we do not believe inre. ha^ 
committed, or care not whether we have or no : since' 
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mean to do for the ftitore exactly as ve have done in the 
past. Wb ask a pardon which we are not anxious took, 
tain, since from one prayer to the next, we never mean 
to think of it. We request that the will of God be done, 
when onr utmost wish and determination is to do onr 
own without once consulting his. We ask the influence 
of the Holy Spirit to turn our thoughts to eternity; bat 
we in fact do much prefer to forget it altogether, and 
mean to forget it as promptly as we can. Of temporal 
good, we indeed desire something; but we do not expect 
it the more or the less for the mention, or no. mention 

of it in our prayers. 

But the time is lapsed, the prayer is over, the duty is 
done. — Begone every serious thought. — Sin, pardoi^ 
eternity, and our God — ^letnot the remembrance of them 
once intrude upon our sports : keep them out of sight till 
the next Sunday, or at least till the next prayer-time. 
O let but nature, let but reason speak, and surely we 
shall own this is not prayer acceptable in heayeOt 
Yet this is what we offer to him who marks eveiy move- 
ment of our souls while we are praying — who sees what 
feeling precede the prayer— what feelings after follow it 
— who knows that from our inmost soul we neither be* 
lieve what we confess, nor intend what we promise, nor 
desire what we ask. 

If our conscience whisper that such has been with us 

the cold and heartless service offered to our Maker, w^ 

may be assured, though we have learned many prayers, 

we never yet have learned to pray. *^ Grod is a spirit, 

and they who worship him, should worship him in spirit 

and in truth." ** Pray to your Father in secret, and your 

Father who seeth in secret shall reward you openly." 

** Pray without ceasing.? These are scriptural expressions 

relative to prayer. They bespeak a habit of the mind, a 

^elixigr ^^ ^'^^ heart — something passhig between Grod an4 

as people far different from a mere formal service. They 

/e0oritH3 the humble confidence of a child seekmg what a 

ind and tender parent has promised to bestow.' 
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If we would leani to pray we must first lewn to feel. 
We must have our hearts deeply impressed with a sense 
of God's presence. We must examine well the words 
we utter, and be quite assured we mean them. We are 
not required to be always on our knees, or always in the 
act of prayer. But if ihere is sincerity in our devotion, 
we must habitually desire what in our stated prayers we 
ask; habitually mean what we there profess; and have 
our God so far always in our thoughts, that in every 
moment of need our minds will recur to him as our best 
resource, our surest counsellor and friend. If there 
were in our hearts an abiding sense, a real persuasion 
that all we have is of God, — that all we desire must be 
sought of him", — ^there would be a constant and habitual 
disposition to prayer. In every moment of distress, the 
thoughts would rise up to him for aid — ^in every moment 
of hesitation, for guidance to the right. With every 
impulse of pleaure there would come a throb of grati- 
tude—with every sense of sin, a sigh for pardon. Many 
a prayer is heard in heaven, and accepted there, that 
never was formed into expression upon earth ; but stole 
silently from the bosom of the Christian amid the ordinary 
occupation of the day. And welcome to such a bosom 
will come the hour particularly set apart for prayer ; for 
it is the time to ask what through the day we have de- 
sired, to express what through the day we have not 
ceased to feel. 

If the subject of our prayers be ene we have beeo 
endeavouring to forget, the moment that recalls it can 
scarcely be desired. But if it be really that we delight 
in, though in the hurried occupations of the day we ha 
too much forgotten it, feelings of pleasure will welco 
the return. On our sincerity must rest the reality of o 
prayer. 

Pausing, then, to reflect on the thoughtlessness 
carelessness of our devotions past, if our consciei 
testify that such they have been, we shall do w^ell m 
closely to examine the prayers we have been accvistom^ 
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perhaps from onr childhopd, to repeat ; and comparing* 
witb their obvious meaning the real sentim^ilSy move- 
ntents, and desires of our hearts, endeavour lo discern 
how far we are really in earnest in our petitions. Or if 
m earnest, whetiier it be not with us as the scriptHre 
says, *' Ye ask and have not, because ye ask amiss." 

It is to assist such an examination of ourselves and of 
our prayers, we propose the succeeding Lectures on the 
form of petition we are earliest taught to repeat, and 
most feequently continue to use throughout our lives ; 
• the best, undoubtedly, since it was dictated by our Lord 
himself to his disciples, ere he parted from them apoi| 
•earth. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 

BOTANY. 

Thbrb is nothing, perhaps, so much tending to im- 
press the minds of young persons with the greatness and 
goodness of Gk)d, as 4te st^y, the minute and careful 
study of his works. Natural History in all its branches 
is too little thought of in education. Extreme ignorance 
in things the most common and simple, things of every 
day interest, is the result. We not seldom meet widi 
persons highly educated, who seem scarcely to know the 
/rait of a vegetable from its flowed, or the distinctive use 
of either. We take the flowers for our bosom, and the 
fruit for our table, without one thought of the curious 
manner in which they are formed and matured, of the 
oontrivances by which they are so infinitely varied, and 
>f the hand so gracious^ so considerate of our pleasures, 
bat has bestowedJlietP on us. It j|h little indeed that 
he thoug^htless and the ignorant know of the wonders of 
reation. They see its larger fj&atures because they 
annot avoid it. They admire the moon that glitters on 
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llie wat^, and the tints that paint the landscape — afld 
even in things so obvious, there is indeed enoaghto fiU 
our minds with gratitude and wonder. But when in the 
obscurest flower that hides itself in the herbage, in the 
insect too minute for human observation, in the mineral 
that lies buried for ages in the bosom of the earth, we 
find properties so curious, proportions so exact, and 
beauties so unnumbered, \/e do indeed learn to be 
amazed at the goodness that has wasted so much botmty 
on creatures so heedless, and so little grateful. Our 
idea of the power of God increases, and of his wisdom 
that could tlius exactly suit every thing to the purpose 
for which it is intended. Every flower we gather speaks 
to us of the God who made it, and every fly that settles 
on it, brings us a message of faia love. This ought to be 
the effect of our studies. If it is not, our knowledge 
of natural objects may embellish our conversation, and 
amuse our vacant hours, but will make us neither better 
nor happier; since it fails of its best and only important 
object — ^that of turning our thoughts towards our Maker, 
and teaching us to love him more, and serve him 
better. 

It is with this view, and to open to young persons the 
inexhaustible store of amusement the fields and the 
hedges may afibrd them, we propose to give a brief and 
simple treatise on the construction of vegetables, and the 
progress of vegetation, with an introduction to the study 
of Botany in general, illustrated with drawings of diffe- 
rent flowers: hoping that we may thus induce them, by 
an easy commencement, to go on to works of more depth 
and science, to which we shall refer them. 

OF THE PROGRESS OF VEGETATION AND ITS, DECAY 

Every substance with which we are acquainted, ** 
formed of elements, or simple bodies, that beiixg coid* 
bmed or united together in different ways, forxn ^ 
infinite variety of objects which surround us. Tfaes^ 
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elements we can neither make nor destroy. They were 
formed by the hand that created all things. By him they 
are taught to mix and combine themselves so wonderfully 
for our use and enjoyment: and though we may some- 
times seem to destroy a thing, we in fact, only change 
its. form; for the elements of which it is made, imme- 
diately pass into something else. You may gather a 
flower, wear it in your bosom till it fedes, and then leave 
it to perish on the ground. The flower indeed is. gone, 
but the parts of which it was composed, have but sepa- 
rated^-HSome passing into air, some into the soil, to be 
re-formed into other bodies. Of the manner in which 
nature performs these wonderful changes, there is much 
that we cannot know; for with the same materials we 
mi^t try in vain to do the like. It is the work of God. 
But so &T as we are allowed to penetrate, it may be both 
useful and amusing to examine the formation of vege- 
'ables and'their decay. 

All animals are ordained to derive their sustenance 

from vegetables, either directly by feeding on them, or 

indirectly by eating the flesh of other animals that live 

€>n them. So that the parts of the vegetables thus con- 

^unied, do but pass into the animal to support it, and 

increase its size. 

Vegetables seem to derive their support from the soil, 

/jnom air, water, or other dead bodies around them. 

^^jad when either animals or vegetables are dead, and 

^^^mingly useless, they are far from being so, for they 

returned to the soil, and the elements of which they 

composed again come forth ip other vegetables, to 

the support of other animals. For this reason we 

culture our fields to make them more productive. 

"Vegetables, like animals, live and die — ^they pass from 

m^th to age — ^they sufler heat and cold — ^they cannot 

without nourishment, light, and air. In all these 

ects, fhey resemble animals: and some animals, such 

^^4>rals growing to the bottom of the sea, can scarcely 

^ ^^tinguished from them. Still there is a perceivable 
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differeDce, though we can scarcely say what it is; and 
we may always know an animal from a vegetable sub* 
stance by burning it; the former giving an unpleasant 
smelly like that of burnt feathers. But it is only in what 
we term 8ea[-weeds, and things of that description, that 
we are likely to mistake between the animal and vege- 
table creation. 

The first we see of a plant is the hard, dry seed, which 
appears to have in it neither life nor use : kept sometimes 
for years without any signs of growth, and carried often 
from one end of the earth to the other, through heat and 
cold, without any change in its appearance. And yet 
when placed in a propTsituation, ^th air, warmth, Li 
moisture, for nodiing wiU grow without, this seed be- 
comes a large and beautiful plant. We will examine 
the manner of its growth. If you open a full grown 
bean, a fresh pea, or the seed of a lupin, you will find 
it consbts of two large lobes, which form the bulb of the 
seed and are called Cotyledons, and between which is 
seated the germ or embryo of the future plant. (Fig. 2.^ 
When placed in the ground with suitable warmthi and 
moisture, these lobes swell and become soft, serving for 
nourishment to the plant, now beginning to show signs of 
life. From one end of the germ the root or radical first 
shootsTorth, and in whatever direction the seedis laid, finds 
its way downward and fixes in the earth. If it met vnth no 
interruption it would probably be always straight, as the 
root of a hyacinth when grown in water ; but the many 
obstacles it. finds in the soil force it to inake various 
windings, though still pursuing its progress downward. 
.As soon as the plant begins to draw nourishment {rom 
the earth through this root, the other end of the genD» 
termed the Plumula, rises above ground with thfl 
Cotyledons, (Fig, 3, J which are become a sort of Ieal( 
differing in shape and appearance from the other leaveii 
but supplying Iheir place to the plant till they begin 
unfold, when the Cotyledons wither and fall ofiT: yoi 
may easily observe them in a lupin or a radish. ^ 
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^<m as t(ie plant is above ground light also becomes 
oeeessary to its growth, which seems to be received 
^Ugh the upper surface of the leaves ; but of this we 
sbaU speak more particularly when we describe the dif- 
ferent parts of the vegetable and their uses. 

The little plant thus growing into life, its leaves 
expanding, its root enlarging, stands an emblem of the 
power and goodness of the Creator, who has left us 
little more to do than to cast the seed into the ground, 
^ order to deck our gardens with the greatest beauties 
of the season. But the hand that formed must likewise 
rear it. The beams of the mid-day sun would soon dry 
Bpits leaves, if the refreshing dews and the cooling showers 
did not refresh it : and the dews and the showers would 
chili it to death, if the sunbeams did not return again to 
{ give it warmth. Thus fostered, the plant grows up to 
Its perfection during the summer months. The flower 
opens, and, after a transient existence, falls off to make 
way for the fruit or seed ; which may be considered as 
the chief object of its growth, and is to be consumed for 
food, or resown to produce the future vegetable. If 
the plant is an annual, this is the end of its brief exist- 
Gnce. As soon as the seed is ripened, the leaves and the 
stem die away and the root decays in the ground. If it 
is destined to live through more than one year, checked 
by the cold of winter, the growth is suspended — ^it seems 
to die— but, on the return of spring, resumes the func- 
. tions and activity of life, and goes on to greater per- 
fection. Some plants come to their perfection in two 
years, some in five, some live on to be fifty or an 
hundred ; but whichever it be, as soon as life is extinct 
in them, they begin to decay and separate into the 
elements of which they at first were formed. The 
process of their dissolution is ifot less curious than that 
>f tfieir formation : — ^more useful often in decay, than 
irhen growing into beauty. As soon as the life of a 
vegetable substance ceases, the • grape, for instance, 
Trhen ^thered, and the wheat and barley when reaped. 
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as well as those that remain on the ground, it tends 
towards putrefaction. But it goes through many changes 
by the way, of which we make the most important use. 
We prevent com and other seeds from decay for a time 
by keeping them dry ; but, if vegetables have warmth, 
a violent internal motion takes place in their parts as 
they are separating from each other, which we call fer- 
mentation. The first efifect of this is to produce sugar, 
and is called the Saccharine Fermentation. This is the 
case with barley, in itself dry and tasteless — ^wh^i water 
and heat are applied to it, it begins to ferment, that is, in 
fact, to decay, becomes sweet and is formed into malt, 
to be used in giving strength and sweetness to our beer. 
The same natural process is performed artificially in the 
cooking of vegetables. 

But the decay does not stop here. Fruits become 
sweeter of themselves for a short time after they are 
gathered ; and the barley, as we have seen, .by artificial 
meajis attains the sweetness of malt : it is then dried 
again to stop the decay till it is wanted, when the 
fermentation is renewed by warmth and moisture. 
Decaying a little more, the sugar is decomposed and 
forms a spirituous liquor, by which malt gives strength to 
beer, and fruits produce wine : it is therefore called Ihe 
Vinous Fermentation. In the same way rum is obtained 
from the sugar cane, arrack from rice, and gin from the 
juniper berry. 

The next step in decay is the Acetous Fermentation, 
which converts wine into vinegar, and occasions fruits 
imd many other things to become sour by keeping^. 
; The last work of nature^ in destroying her veg^etable 
productions, is the Putrid Fermentation. la this state 
they are to us loathsome and disgusting — bat we ai9| 
not to suppose them useless. The leaves that fall froiij 
the tr^es in autumn, the plants that die upon the groun< 
and the wood that rots beneath it, when man has tak< 
all that he requires of them, putrify in the damps of 
Jter; their parts separate^ aiid» mixing with the soilj 
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become as it were the materials of which future plants, 
or other useful substances, are to be formed. 

OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF A PLANT. 

The most careless observer knows that a plant con- 
sists of the rooty which draws its nourishment and fixes it 
in the ground ; of the stem, that supports and shapes it 
into forms so beautiful; of the leaves, that embellish it; 
the flow^y that perfumes and paints so gaily our g^dens 
and meadows; and the fruit, that supports our life and 
gratifies our taste. But we must examine it more 
minutely; and learn how curiously each sepiurate part is 
wrought, what contrivance, past our conception, has 
been expended on it, and how every thing that could add 
to its vigour and beauty, has been provided by the divine 
hand that made it. And while we do so, it is desirable 
to have by us a young branch of Elder, or other flowering 
tree, to (Ussect as we proceed. 

The Skin or Cuticle. — ^As our bodies, in every 
part, are covered with a fine transparent skin, not 
always of equal thickness, but always white, so is 
every part of the vegetable. Whatever colour it may 
seem to have arises from something underneath it. You 
will find no difficulty in separating this skin from a leaf of 
Laurel or Holly. You will see it of a transparent white, 
and liie same when parted, with more difficulty, from the 
red blossoms of the Rose. Botanists call it the Cuticle 
or Epidermis. Its use in defending the plant is great. 
As the skin of our bodies cannot be broken without 
pain and injury, so the plant would suffer and perish 
when the cuticle is broken, had not nature provided for 
its safety by causing it to grow again over the wounded 
part. If you hold it to the light you will perceive the 
ikin is perforated with minute holes, so as to admit the 
^assa^ of air and moisture. It is differently con- 
tracted in different plants, according as they need more 
.r less moisture. Those designed to grow in hot. d^r 
limates, imbibe moisture rapidly and ^ve it out slowly 
—for it is to be remembered that all vegetables perspire 
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through the skin as do animals. A leaf of the aloe cat 
off and laid in the sun will be many weeks before it 
becomes dry — ^but if put again in water will become 
plump in a few hours. So wisely has Providence con- 
trived that it should rapidly imbibe the little moisture of 
a torrid clime, and keep it for its support when it can no 
longer be found. Very similar is this to the camel, 
that, formed 'to tread the sultry desert, can lay up in its 
pouch a large quantity of water, and in time of drought 
consumes but very little. It is the same infinite wisdom 
that provides for the wants of each. 

As the Cuticle, from its thinness, can secure the plant 
neither from heat nor cold, it is often covered on the 
outside with hair or wool for that purpose.- On the fruit 
of the peach it is clothed with wool — on the leaf of the 
white willow with satin. On some plants it has bristles, 
and on the stinging nettle, the hairs contain a poisonous 
fluid that gives the sting. On the fruit of the plum there 
is a blue powder, that causes the wet to run off. 
What we call cork, and sometimes mistakingly consider 
as the bark of the cork tree, ,is a curious substance formed 
without side the skin. 

Immediately under the skin there is a sort of pulp whicli 
forms the substance of the leaf, and gives it its colour* 
It is termed by botanists the cellular integument, or 
PerenchymaB. 

The Bark. — Beneath this pulp we find, by strippiii([ 
the stems, a substance firm, but less hard than wood, 
which is the bark. A new layer is formed every year, 
the old ones gradually becoming tough and hard on thfl 
outside, and the inner layer, called the liber, alone ap- 
pearing to have life. It is principally composed of fibreil 
that in some plants form a most beautiful net-i?^ork w 
separated from the rest of the substance. The usei 
qualities of many trees lie in the bark. The spicy oil 
the cinnamon, the bitter of the Peruvian bark, and 
tanning property of the oak and other barks, are fa 
instances of this. 

(To be continued,) 
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PEBSPECTTVE DRAWING. 

Ibfi Tides of Perqiectiye Jadupennbly necessaiy to 
cooect sketching from natimre are so few and simple, that 
it has appeared to ns desirable to separate them from the 
nraoh that is di£Eksolt and embarrassiiig in the publici^ns 
ve ha]9« seen on the sabjept. We mean not to say that 
the stody admits no greater depths or that it is not to any 
one desiiable to kaonr more. Bat, for the practical 
purpose of sketching fiom natore, apart from all geo- 
metncal knowledge of it, a few brief roles are snfficieniL 
They may be understood by persons of any age, and 
jwictised with ease in «?ery drawing that needs them* 
Many persons who sketdi otherwise well, n^lect the 
stody from an idea that it is difficult and compiicated-*- 
and takii^ comfort 4si their ignorance, persuade them- 
adves they can drawcorrecUy without it. That mere 
landscq»e eeeds it not, we allow, but we beUeve it is 
impossible to draw bvildmgs correctly without it, as may 
wdl be £sco¥ered in the sketches of very excellent 
puintears. And n^j dispense with a knowledge that mwf 
be {Sufficiently acquired in a few lessons, and oi which 
the utility will be pesceiTed the moment it is attained? 
'Widu>ut yenturiog to call it a Treatise on Perq>ective, 
ivUiA seems in abler hands to mean a large volume of 
intricate Knes» we propose to give a succession of plain 
id simple rules for practical application* And as each 
(onthljr number wiU contain an advanced role, on sup- 
pomtion ja£ the learner having become familiar with the 
fiMrmer, it is desirable each as it appears should be prac- 
ticed upon, by again and again drawing a variety of 
g^lgeeU .aocording to the role laid down. Nothing but 
^11^ aotual application of the rules, can make Ihem 
«fii9ctoally understood^ 
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LESSON I.~Platb 1. 

BXPLANATIOlT OF THE TBBMS USED. 

» 

lines are paraHel ^itb each other in wbatevOT 4if eetion 
they may rm, when iliey neither appiroach nor f ecede, 
however far extended. * ' 

Horizontal lines are those that run parallel with the 
bottom of your piettire; or in natnre, tb the line of ground 
on which yoir stand* ^jf. 1. y^ 

Perpendicalar Lines are Uipse that rise at n^t attgles^ 
or, in coiiimon language; nprigbt from the gronnd,' aiod 
these must in 'no skuation be drawn oat of the perpen^ 
dicular. Fig.% 

'.■ Beceding lines are those that are at right angles with 
the ground lihe^f yonr picture< — ^liiatis^ rededingdirc^ctly 
from you as you stand. Lines inclining to any other di- 
rection than the above, are termed Oblique lines; jF^,3. 

- A Bight Angle is one of ninety degreesi or the quarter 
of a circle ; such as is formed by two lines meetting per- 
pendicularly to each other. Fig; 4.' 

An Obtuse Angle is any angle of more than ninety 
degrees, or larger than tbe^ right angle. Fiff* 6» * 

An. AcnteAngle IB less than ninety degree., or within 
the size of the right angle. Fiff,6^. I 

- Having acquired ia knowledge of these terms, prepare 
your paper: and let it be observed that iff all future I 
lessons the same method of preparing it is to be aa^ed in i 
the first instance, though no mention be ogain made of it; 

For this purpose draw a line (A,— -Fi^. 7) parallel with 
the lower margin of yomr paper: this is the ground liiie,i 
or bottom of the picture. Below this mark the dot (b) for* 
the point of station, or spot on which you- stand, and, 
draw thence a perpendicular (c), which is called the Verti-^ 
cal Line. Parallel with the ground line, somewhere ini 
the middle third of your picture, that is, not less than one-! 
third, or more than two-thirds from the bottom, draw 
line (p) called the horizontal line. This line in natnre i 
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on the level with your eye — conseqaently wliere it orosses 
the vertical line^E) far die polot ekmilif Apposite to yonr 
I eye, and is called the point of sight. Mark then the dots 
(P F f) at equal distances from the point of sight, and call 
thein points 4t dikntioe. The ride for plaoing tiiese 
p^&tois Ihilt Aey be as fkrirbtt Uie poiat ^ sight aa the 
whole length of your picture. < . . 

Your papw thos prepared, ve'proce^ £rst to sketch 
rhofizonld object; that is, any object of wUeh one side 
atsndd poniKel with your ground lino : it'iftay tbe exsK^tly 
iti fiioni 0t it may be- oii one sid0 of ydurbutit isr still a 
hMizontal object, provided it standi ^at you iroald 
eomnioidy term s^ndghi before j^oii. That of which we 
aie to ^ve an eiample fFig^SX is supposed to be 
exadftf b^bre you, so that you cannot see either side, 
bat Jbiinj^beioWr your eye, you can s^ ihe top. • This 
objeeC may be a box exactly square. Place such a box 
bdTore you^ and draw the nearest siderfaaj in the pro- 
portion you see it. From each comei^ carry tb^ receding 
fines f(H&> td fliepdini <^ sight: ^eise are caUed^ visual 
rays. T^eir/rom one corner draw li Hue (c} to -the oppo^ 
aite pdiiit of^iatabce. This line iiif vailed a Dtti^dnal; find 
where it crosses the first tisual ray it meets with, givc^ 
yon a poiiit^from whieh to draW the horizbntd {d}, tod 
your box n thus complete* . Repeat this process with 
tlie.aame box in every situatioit. Place it first on Ae 
right hand, then on the left^ sdnietimes above your eye« 
scnnetimes bebw it, giving it a like situation on the 
paper. Bememberiug always ttitat the point of sight is 
the height Imd direction of your eye ; and therefore the 
haiL is to be drawn above or below that point, to the 
right or to the left of it, according as the object is really 
so to your eye. When the squares are formed, the 
centre may be found by diagonals (gg) from corner to 
corner — and by an examination of the lines, I think 
yon will perceive how to divide it further into checkers. 
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WlMi>»oat'ti» ^ket^ 'firo» mlAi^ an oljddt f eqii iriiiy 
lo be put in penfiective^ your pap^f shouM be prepued 
as above, with atteintiioii ta yoar own sitpation, aad tbii 
ef year piopoaed pioture. For instanee^-Hir you mean 
to draw the scene as far to the right c^yon a&tbiheleft, 
which it is not necessary to do, yon must place the point 
of station in the middle of your paper^ if not^ nearer to 
one end, accorifing as yon really stand with- respect to 
what yoti determine to draw. If yont sttaatmi be ob 
Isw ground with respect to yoor Tiew, the horiaonftd &ie 
mnst be low on the paper— 4f yon stftad hqi^, it afeomust 
be Mgb. l^an mast mark some point in imtsre winch 
yon ecKdlsider to be exactly opposite to yonr eye^ and 
place that object on the p(»nt oi right in yomr pxftore. 
It is seldcmi you have oecamn for ati the poiotB^ of 
distance iii one drawing, and therefore they need not be 
aiade till wlmted. I aitx awwe ftat a groirarilHseBletf 
aometiiha^ considered necessary in perspective — bnt I 
do not think it so for general drawing. l%e efm, which 
directs ns to proportion thc^ treies ieaid the idlls^ wiB enahle 
ns to sketch accurately the horizontal ride of tlie bnild- 
ing, and that of itsetf supplies a ground scale tot the 
perspective of the rest, as will be seen in aiar future 
lessons. But if any one find it difficult to keep the jost 
pioportions of objects in a view, a wooden frame ma; 
be used, marked out in inches and degrees,, and the oat- 
line of the drawing be similarly mariced. Bat tins, I 
believe^ will quickly be dispensed with as nnneeessaiy^ 
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ON^tiie aatnmit'oJP'St. Beinard's,' one of tlie lolly 

tnoanuiAs' of Swiizeriant)^* covered duriir^ the inoter 

wiffi {hipassable an^ trackless snows^ there is a'iponasiterv, 

' whose J^^^ to give shelter find hos- 

pi^l^ to^ffie.;weary iraVeller. m a recrion where uone 

caff else be. found. *Toese monks are m possession of a 

sort pif wild. dbgVonp the* Pyrenees^ but long 

iidwti'y^ the name of Dbgs'of St.' Bernard's, wild In 

!appeaxance^''ra bf great sagacity. When themodntam 

IS clbtEted tn^show.' when the' marks that lihbuld direct 

the tray eTGsr to the bohvent, are buried, beneath ItV and 

no Ihimanpercetition can longer disc^^^^ the track; these 

sagacious ammalis'i^re sen^ out to wander on the mou^- 

taib^* in'^^iearGil of /pilgrims' or travellers "who may have 

heen'oVeitaken Sj 'the storm,' and ^must without th^ 

pensbihtiie'dbl^. ''Wine and bread are tied round their 

necks to suj[)ply thetraVelWs need; and so great is their 

ioisimii, Ithey will seek out any oo^ who may he lost upon 

the ya^ie/ and leacl him in the safest track when no one 

eJisfej^ VduW* finj^^ is related at the 

cot^jb^ii^' a^%ii^it^^ these ddg^, 

"ifhitS iiib'^t^^ the Aiar^ 

of'iil^'fo^st^pV on the^snow, anirefreslied bythe foocl 

hel>^e7cam'e'ssTObft6 the' !cbn vent* ^ ' 




They tell that[^^,$$.:Slem^'^'^unt, 

Where holy monks abide. 
Still mindiiil of misfortune's claim, 

Though dead to all beside ; 

Who nought of earthly feeling own, 

But pity's gentle glow — 
Remembering nothing of the world, 

Except to soothe its woe ; 

£ 3 
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The mow a treachrous smootlkhte spreai} 
O'er the mountam's ragged mevild-^ ' 

Such as indifference giTei tbe'heait^' 
As amootby aiid ^ a» QdlA« *^ ^ 

The monk that lef]^ his walW tbaf da^ " ^ ' 
Might n«f^ retijrn,t ween : * ^ , ; ' ^' ^ . ^ 

For not a trace w|^ left tosnoW \^ , \,.. ; 
Where footstep! might'hate Keen* * '^*"^ '' 

filft there was on^/l^iiil^il^M^;* .T.L^i^^i? 5i..^i 
Wh& tiod^ ^ lifistf thl* iilglifr^^ ' ^^ ^ 

His heairt was heavy aifliis'tread^^ '^ '' y-*^ '^' 
Hi» scrip al«ie tnis>figlit.^ t - -v? 'f <^-i*^ ^-'-^^ 

Perhaps he songlit the ^nve^A -foAf^ ■ ^'^'/ * ';* ^ 
With pensnce aid remotse, *" - ' ^ ' ^^ ^ r / J ' 

To heal a bosonii deeply seai^ ' ; . >V# 
By passion's lawless if^^ '^ ^ -*^^- -^* 

Or perhaps nuu^fjnu K%() d(>n^ i4<!^ ^i!^^nf&f ' 


And he luuit.fle^ their sway \_''\ " ' '/' 
In hope St, Bernard's rugged ciiipe ^ -•'<!* {o 
Might prove less l^arsb than tleyV^^*^' 


I I 'r" . - • • 




1 know not— for 'tis net of Ihim ^ 

My siipjtle .tale would tell< — 
For one more huipl>le I bespeak * * * ' 

The pi^ earned so well. ' 

Bat sure it is^ tor many an hour 

He had not tasted food 5 
And many an hov^ he had not Icoawit 


Which way his footsteps trod. "* ' '*^ ' • 


•,>;• 


^ -i. ^\ 


Andif the convent betl had rung 'w . r 

To hail the pilgrim near, 
It still had rung in vain for him— 

He was too far to hear. 

And should the morning light disdose' "^ 

Its towers amid the snow, 
To him 'twas but a monmful sight — 

He had not strength to go» 


If he b^lF^ in fj^iriUunseen^' 

That haunt tjtiejiudnigjit gktoniy 
He might ezpept their maspc aid, 

Where mortal coi|d4 pet ocme. 

Or if, deceiv'4 bjr jpoi^ilh l9S!^,^ , 
He wore some hidden .chaim.' / ' ^ 

He yet might hope ^be tefnpest*j rage 
Would lose its power to harm. ' - ** 

But likelier^ h^ha^; to^ ^ ^adSy, . 

And breathM a prayer to ]ou^yeb» . 
That if he perithM^unc^fes^'dis^ : 

His sins might be<i(ijyiyaft« 

For few, in /spch ;|, cajf)B,.ba4 t|l9Qght 

Their Mid^er^s boundless pbwer^ 
Would find a m^enger ipflove. 

At such a fearful. bov>r-/ . . 

Valour could arm n9 poft^ m^ 

That night to ineet 'tl^e ^tqraih^ 
No glow of pity could Hav^ kept ' ^ 

Ahaman1«io;^warm.; - 


.> I 


i I 
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But obedience to a master's will 
Had taught the dog to roam. 

And through the terrors of the waslcf. 
To fetch the wan4ei^r home. 


. '? I 


And if it be too much to say 
That pity gave hiin speed/ ^ 

'Tis sure he not unwillingly ' 
Performed i)ie generous deed. 

For now he listei^— ^l^;ld,anon 
He scents the distant t>ree:^e— 

And casts a keen and anions Iddk 
On every speck he sees.' 

And now 4e^yfd^ he d^urts alopg,, 

As if he trod the air- 
Then disappointedj drops bis head 

With more than hmoiSM} care. 


-1,- / 
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He never latent Vtbe way, 


1 f! 


Nor layg hio^down to.r^^ , . ., , , ,jv 


I ( . ■ 1' I 


Nor seeks a refuse frcHii: the, ahqw^..;^^ .. ,; /;, .• 

That pelts ^is ge^er9ua breas^ ...., ^.,,.i i,.., ,\ - 

; ... . ' •> /'J -^ 

* .' « 

And surely 'tis not less than joy 

That makes it throb s<^&st,/ ^ ■ • '>^-/=T' •»»•/! 
When he sees, extended- on tfa&«now$i ^^ o^ ^)H 

The wanderec Coubd.at last. • - •% . « i'^iiv^ \ n! »' ' 

He stops, as if he thought the bliss 
. Too great to b^FelieVd-:- '•'•"'* ^fiw '»t^ ^ ' ^ 
And holds his breftfli;ii8'onfe»if!!gW' dtt^ ^'^ ^"»^^ 
iWho fear^ to bedtoie^ivedi ' '^^ * ^- ^^ *^**^ ^^^ 




"Us surely he— he ^aw Mm m^jr^^. ^ ,. ;.,,„,, ,„.j 
And at the joyful isi'ght, : , , y;.^„.„ a- 

He toM-d hU head with a prouder 8.r, ,, , ., j^,j j- 
Hw fierce eye grew more bright ' . „, , , i 


Eager emotion swell'djjjip. breast, :;>!.> ii<i f*nLWiri:»ife 
To tell his generous tale^ f, . jj i,.it.HH t'iH 

And he raised his Toiafirto its,wi|4«at tone^' q ^ii\ v 
To bid the wan4fper hail. . / f . ■- ,'\a 


.., ., '.lit I ; 


That voice was resctiefrbm the grasp 

Of painful, I&g'migdeafft—' ^ '^^^'-^ ''*^* ' 

'Twas life to'one prep^r'd to'yfeld' *' " '^'' */^^^'^ 
To the wii^ his^ariin^btfeath^^^''^ ^'^^ 

' Twas hope to him fcanj^idiom despair 
, The latjBst hope bad rivpn-r .'. \ >* ^ r 

A mend from earth or heaven. 

And sorely 'twasitbtiswetftefiioiiind 

That ^ had ever know^^^^ .^ *,aw* w A 
Theheart m«ht almogj.^n^^ wf.*m5 fe,i«t,«i 

That heard the w#l?Q?a?,t^^^, ^,^,, ,„,^ „^, ;; 

The pilgrim heard— he rais'd his head, 

And beheld th^^savageiyia^itT,. . , ^^a'l fi.:»ii7 
With sudden fear l^e^spiz'^^tij^.gHo , ; ..,{ W r.A 
That rested on hip:^rw^* i, s ^ . r 


'Mil'. 
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** What ! ort tfaou ceine to tend aUve 
^ What d«ad[^^(Mi might'st detoarf 

** And does Oiy sicVage ftny gradg^ 
^' Mj one remamkif hourt* 

Fear gave hin badt- hit- wasted #tlength» 

He took his aimr too «e1I«-^ 
The bullet bore the iBessa^ehoiiie-* 

The iDJar^d mastiff ML 


Qis eye was dimin'd, hm Totoeifm still. 

And he tosa'd- his. head no more-^ 
Bat his hearty diough it ceased to throb with joy. 

Was generoas as before! 

For round his willing neck he bare 

A store of needful food, 
That might support the trareller^s strength 

On the yet remi^ning road. ' 

Enough of parting Mftr*t«midn*d 

His errand to fuUGil^^ * 

One painfhly^yiiiig efibrt more 

Might save tha imodw^ sl^ 

So he heeded not, Us. aching wowftdy . 

But crawrd to the traTtller'a sid% . 
Marked with a loolk the w^ he came, . 

Then diudder*4» groao'd, furi diA^f* 


HTMNS AND POETICAX BECt^KATIONS. 


THEJ^NGiiORi 

A MA&ZNEB at eventidfe 

Pushed his light boat from the land- 
I saw him pass the boiling surge 

And fix his anchor in the sand. 

Then blithe returning to the shore 
As if hi* eyery care was past, 

Nor castwg e*en a look behind, 
H^ hied him homeward to his re»t, 


< / 
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How could he tnut ao frail a dung • 
Upon the dark and tioulited main f 

How di4 be knbw bat yotider wavei 
Would,! C9ad hia fe^le bark in Iwian f 

Because tbsQ^ nany « loacfher flight * ^' 
He had see^ it safely rid&**^' \ 

Because he knew.th^ «Bchor/s«ra - • 
To which his trosted bark was lied. 

So in darkness an^^jn lighjt, . - :^ 

Prov'd so often and so lo|ig ^ v 

Proy*d in sorrow ai)4 iiiJQy» v 
Christians kqow tbeii an^r strong. 

So with hearts to heaven derpted,; 

Sins repented and coidfisss'd. 
All they hare to heaven committed. 

Christians get thein to their rest. 

• <• •■ • » 

Lfi CbLlMACON. 

■■ ■ ' 

Sans amiS| comme saasifamiltey 
Id-bas vivre: en Stranger;' 
Se retirer dans sa coquille 
Au signal du moindre danger ; 
S'aimer d'une amiti^ sans homes, 
De soi seul.remplir sa maison ; 
£n sortir, suivant la saisoi^ < 
Pour faire k son prochain les comes; 
Signaler ses pais destmcteurs ' 
Par les traces les plus impures ; ^ 
Outrager les plus tendres fleurs 
Par ses baisets ou ses ffiorsure ; 
£nfin, chez soi comme en prison, 
Vieiliir, de jour eu jour plus triste ; 
C'est lliistoire de Tegolste, 
Et celle du Cdima^on. 


■\ » 
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THE BLOSSOM. 

Said Anna to Jane, as they loiter'd one day 
In the yearV early spring by the g^i^den hedge side, 

<' Those bright, blushing flowers on yonder tall tree 
" Are the fairest and sweetest I ever espied. 
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** But I know that to nigbt ere the sun shdll hftve tet, 
** Their fonn niU be chang'd and their colours will fly: 

** I almost coald weep that such beaotjr should pass-* 
^ ^ sarely a pity that blossoms most die. 

** Bat at least 111 enjoy ihem as long as I can, 
" For go when they will I shall leave them with sorrow; 

** They shall bloom on my bosom at least for to-day, 
** Since, whether o^ nO| I mast lose them to-morrow.'' 

The blossom was gathered, and smil'd on her breast 

For many an hour full sweetly, no doubt- 
It died, as it would were it left on the tree — 

But she who had gathered it had not die fruit. 

And 'tis so that we sigh o^ec our life's fleeting joys. 
Forgetting the purpose for which they were given; 

Foigettmg, tho' sweet be the blossoms on earth. 
The fruit they should bear us is gathered in heaven. 

Twill be well (or. poor Anna in life*|i after years. 
If too much engross*d by the joys of the hour. 

Too eager to seize on the pleasures of earth. 
She lose not the fruit for the sake of die flower. 


^»#<»o#i#» 


HYMN IN PROSPERITY. 

Mr God, and may I, ei« I rest, 

One gift of heaven implore? 
And having more than I desire, 

Yet ask one blessing more? 

Wliat shduld I adc f I have no need 

Of raiment or of food— 
My youthful path is even m>w 

With rich abundance strewed. 

. What can I need? Nor bbcoak of healUi, 

Nor home, nor /friends belov*d— 
My lj[fe,. through. many a happy year. 
These blessings all has pxov'd. 
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There is bat ODe thing that I would 
Were added to my lo^^ 

But one thing that I feel I need) 
And fear X bare it not* 

O grant me then a grateftil heartt 
That I may raise to heaven 

A voice of undissembled praise. 
For all that it has given. 

A heart so warm*d with love to Him 
Who nothing has denied, 

That I may ever love him more 
Than all he gives beside* 


'•^iMifM«i»» 


A HYMN m ADV£RSnY. 

The tender herb must sometimes droopy 

Or ere its leaf has grown— 
The Autumn blight will stmietimes come,^ 

Before the flower has blown* 

And even so, O Lord most Highl 

It was thy sovereign will. 
The first I tatted of the world 

Should be a dnmght of ill. 

Nor let me venture to complaio, 
* For thou art ever kind — 
The love that gave the bitter first, 
May leave the sweet behind. 

Or if thou wilt that not for me 

life's blessings be reserv'd. 
My humbled spirit owns it still 

The best I have deserv'd. 

Feihaps fihou know*si if eardi had found 

A fairer boon forme, 
Lur*d by the splendour of the gift, 

I had forgotten tfaee* 


r0MftM& mmemtAn^u&. 


H I 


Hien be it to im, i» ttet^l^ 

For there is hope S« hflavtii,- - 
That stiU may ilPln'ii gtiteflil eMi^ 
Though none on ^MbikfttWkBm! 






JFbr the Tune of^* Baw gmtly here,'' m ^ Naiumtd Mekdiet. 

Rssv OD yowTMt^Me Mrniieilt ittbre^ ^' 

That we iiift^*gatte'««rlifto 
Upon thertff llf {Mrtting dft3r/ 

So bright 0&'y0iderpitei - 

It loiters there, as if in care 

To bid the world farewell; 
As if it meant of efe it went, 

A gentle truth to tell. 

Rest bn your oar one moment more. 
That we may list the tale : 

To all whd say " EweweBi" 
It bld» the hearif of those that part 

Wear«nilM ittjdd'^Mi^aMe^ 
Nor e'er forget, the sun that's set 

Win kiae^ aig«ia to4SK»ro^. 




I' 


SONO^ 


Fm- ihe Ikmettf^^eiknii, iXiice thai statikig Ti#; ^ «• M# 

Natumd MMm, 

tfoiw wipe the tear-drops hoist, thine eye^. 

The shadows frpiB thy brow; 
The dawn of hope will sometime breo^ ^ , 

Though all is darkness now. 
The blackest doud that ever (juenched 

Yott brilliailt orb, has pass'd; 
Wor e'er was night so long and dfestf, 

B«t it wa9 day at last. 
Then wipe the tea^drop from thine ef e. 

The shadolnw from thy brow; 
The dawn of hope will sometime break, 

Tl^ottgh an is darkness bow« 

VOLi. I. F 


At early mom I ouurk'd a cos^ 

The fairest rose that grew. 
Its head was drooping to the dost 

With drops oi early dew. 
But long or ere the rising sun 

Had reached the height of day^ 
A gentle beam had kissed its cheek. 

And dried those tears away. 
Then wipe the tear-drop from thine eye. 

The shadows from thy brow; 
The dawn of hope will sometime breaks 

Though all is darkness now. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO IBB 

REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AND 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The task is not a pleasant one, when we appoint our- 
selves the reviewers of the works of others— of those, 
not seldom^ who are wiser and better than ouxiselves. 
Scarcely^ ooald we in tins instance have resolved en the 
Qoderteduiig, knowiog» as we do, the groond w^jaost 
tvead amid the productions of thpse we pretend not to 
eifu^ jnd we not.tbe conscionsDess that onr pnvpese is 
to recommend, not to criticise; In teaching the yonog 
how to read» the. thing we least desiref ia to teacb 
them to destroy the exquisite pleasure of an interesting 
book, by searching for its defects. We have observed 
/some persons, and very clever ones, who, in answer to 
every expresnon and gratification in the perusal of s 
work, reply with a wellrlearned list of .ita defiieiencies. 
Such persons did not enjoy the book: they did not meafi 
to enjoy it wh^i they took it up. Their primary intentiofl 
.was to find out where it was defective: and one migU 
Almost believe^ the defects aie the only part of the book 


tint bas left any impreisioti on tiieir mindfl. Far be it 
from us to teach any one so to read. We would have 
every young person open the book put into their hands 
vith a purpose to seek its beauties and exGellencies, to 
be pleased and profited* As the herbalist, going forth to 
seek wholesome herbs, if he chance to pull one that is 
rank and poisonous, will throw it aside to avoid its mis- 
ciiiefy but certainly will not bring it home as the fruit of 
kis ex^tions and the object of his search; so would we 
kaye the student to reject the wrong principles or bad 
taste that obtrudes itself on him in his reading, but by no 
means set about to seek it^ We who read for the pur- 
pose of directing others, must act something differently. 
We must mark those faults that would be dangerous to 
tke young if unpercei?ed. This, in some instances, we 
must do ; but we repeat it is not our object. We pur- 
pose to advise what should be read, and why it should be 
read — ^to seek out what is most us^l and excellent, ra- 
ther than to criticise what is objectionable ; though we 
may be sometimes unwillingly obliged to give intimation 
of what seems to us erroneous in works generally com- 
mendable. 

Weare inclined to think too little importance is attached 
to the reading of children. It is either left to their own 
inclmation whether they read or not, or the books pre- 
sented to them are given at random, as accident throws 
tfaemia Ihe way. But our tastes are formed upon our 
kabits; our inclinations for the most part are the effects 
of oircolnstanee. Instances there have been, and ever 
will be, when a native propensity to some particular pur- 
salt has surmounted every effect of habit and circum- 
jstaace: and some, who were born and bred to hold the 
plough, have sought books with avidity and delight, and 
finally written them for the delight of others. But these 
os^ses are rare, and will provide for themselves. The 
Ceu^t in general is, that a child, as early as it can read, 
a^g^y be taught to find its amusement in a book, as well 
M in a doi^. A book is quite as amusing as any other 


tc>y ton^bSd^an; ^gOi^ if it iMistnot beM.laqigbtto 
thinly otherwise. As useless, very likelj» m its immediate 
purpose I but we sf^eak of the effect ef hebU>. and ike 
power of induciog it* Tbe graiificatioD of a ehild is em^ 
p)ip]V(ieiit> and tbe^ietioftof tbe ft w mental ]>ereeptioiii 
itpeiisesae»» A book it tries to readr affords this gift' 
tifieaUon. And sipposing it understands fittiot ^kI re^ 
members les«,' or-notlMng at idU there is a step made is- 
ifCfurds the habit itf seeking amusement in reading. No 
Oneean donbt^ that as tbe understanding opens^tlie p\e»* 
ainre of reading* thus become balutimU : incmasen^ I do 
set believe any child» however Utile talented by natuiey 
^'$o aeenslomedy would faiU as it grows iip» to show a 
decided taste for booke. But one who has gvown up to 
tmi or twdsReyeam^of age without tasting of this^ea8ure» 
magr then bef found ill disposed to believe in it* And 
they judge not amiss ; for to then it may >benone» The 
taate may be acquired afterwards, if they rescdve to try; 
but Ihey will likely resolve not to try : and what diey 
are coiftpetted to read, w31 be a task: they are* pre- 
detanniiiednotta enjoy, and sudi it may oentiiive to 
them through their lives. 

Evevy effort made by the understanding k a aii^ to- 
wards its maturity, and whether suooes^L ot not^ tends 
to atrengthen it. The mind itf a ehild riways mttkfRi an 
j^brt to understand what engages its attention :^e need 
but watch them to be assured of tlus. They ate more 
reasonaUe than we think, when they cut open a ball, to 
see what is in it, and destroy their toys, to fiad out 
what they are made of. 

In an age like this we scarcely need to urge tbe ad* 
vttnti^ of a habit of reading. We know there are Chose 
who thiidc a woman's time better spent in working orna- 
ments for her person or her apartment, than in the culti- 
vation of her mind. With such persons, to do 'wbat'die 
carpet-weaver could have done cheaper and better, or 
the embroiderer have gained 9 scanty subsistence b) 
mp^dyitig, bears off the pr(md tinbe of industry^ while 
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leading passes for idleness. Taleot means the pointing 
of a yase, ingenuity tlie stringing of beads into a neck* 
lace, accomplishments musick and dancing. These may 
be addedy at any cost of time, io their boasted indastry. 
But for learning, which in their phraseology means all 
intellectnal and literary pusnits, women are far more 
amiable and more useful withont.it. Having announced 
ourselves no critics, we will not dispute the correctness 
of this vocabulary. Means must be fitted to the end 
proposed. If a girl's best possession is her person, 
and the display of it the first object of her life, let her 
time be spent in adorning it. The mother who means 
the ball-room to be the great scene of action, the stadium 
where all powers are to be exercised and all honours won, 
is consistent in thinking much cultivation of mind unue- 
cessary. To such, any remarks we might make on the 
utility of a habit of reading, would be quite inapplicable. 
But there are parents, never perhaps so many as now, 
whose aim is different, and different of course their 
means of pursuing it. Their object is to form their 
children into reasonable and intellectual beings, whose 
pursuits may make home delightful to themselves, their 
conversation delightful to others : to provide something 
in store for them that will not shrink from the first touch 
of misfortune, or be blighted by the approach of sickness 
and infirmity: to put within their reach an enjoyment 
which of all we know, that of religion apart, is the most 
independent of life% changeful circumstances — the en- 
joyment of a well-stored and cultivated mind. Often, I 
trost, would I could say always, the parent's aim in iedn- 
cation is still higher — ^it is to rear a being for immor- 
tality — ^to cultivate the talents given, that they may be 
used to adorn and recommend their Christian profession 
^^to supply such sources of rational amusement as shall 
make tlie follies of the world and the society of the idle 
less needful for their recreation : or if of force, they most 
live in contact with them, less pernicious and dissipating 
io their minds. 

F 3 


W aBViAw.-^timoDrcriox; 

To all wboae object is an edacation solidly good, we 
are of opinion that reading is the most poi^erfal engine 
in onr hands ibr forming the mind and ebaraoter. If vre 
might name any one thing on which the after chaFacter 
and conduct of a young person most depend, we AouU 
not hesitate to say, on the books she reads before she is 
twenty. We do not. speak of females exolasively, bat 
oertainly most so—- because the education of boys is 
already .a determined coarse, over which neither their 
parents nor themselves have mnch control. Bot while 
yet under the parental roof, we believe our remains are 
equally applicable to them. There are many things that 
to be known, must be learned ; and so far our ordinary 
oourse of lessons is good. But, if we mistake not, ail 
kiformation, all general knowledge, would be better ac* 
quired by reading, than by any tuition ; and more im« 
portance should be attached to it, more time spent in it, 
even with the youngest, than is generally allowed. 

We know that some persons say it is of no use for a 
child to read what it does not understand, and that every 
thing should be explained to them as they go on. We 
believe this is a mistake. A child may receive impressions 
and ideas, without understanding them ; and a store is 
thus laid up for her, which the! mind will bring into action 
as soon as it is capable. But if this objection be good 
against reading, sure we are it is equally applicable to 
evevy other way of instruction. No child really under- 
stands wkat she learns ; but she learns it, and will undc.r- 
stand it sometime. We once asked an intelligent child 
of nine years old, on occasion of some transaction in the 
Mediterraneau being mentioned, where the Mediterra* 
nean is. She promptly replied, *' In the nu^ of JBurope.'' 
We should not say this child had been improperly taught 
We believe the idea would be found the same, if we 
eould reach it, in every mind under a certain age. I^ 
would avail nothing to explain to them the coiioexioB 
between the map and the surface of the globe : theis 
minds are incapable of the reach : they cannot by any 


effort pictove to themselves an immense booodary eor- 
responding with the lines of the map. But the moment 
tii^ become eapable of doing so» the knowledge of 
Geognqihy they have acquired without understanding it» 
will come into action. Their minds will follow the histo- 
rian or traveller thvougli every tarn and winding of the 
eoMty imprinted by early familiarity on their memory. 
Can any one suppose, that if the matter is left unex- 
plained^ a girl of fifteen will continue to think the Me« 
£tenranean is a green blotch on the map i We do not 
mean to say, that all explanation of what children read is 
thxoym away» and that conversing with them upon it is 
useless. But we would have no child's reading wait for 
it. We once heard a lady stop a child only six years old 
in the perusal of an affecting tale, to ask her if she knew 
what benevolence mesmt. We felt something inclined 
to prompt the child to say it meant benevolence. After 
thinking a moment how she should explain it, her only le* 
fuge was to say No. The probability is, that the child 
did know what it meant, or that at least she felt it: at 
any rate, she would have done so when she saw its effects 
in the context of the story. But what abstract idea 
was a child to form of benevolence ? We do bnt fetter 
the intellect by such busy interference with its sponta- 
neous action. 

It 18 again objected to much reading, that it is of no 

use to read more than we can remember. If by remem*. 

bi^ng is meant being able to recall the expressions, or 

even tfae connected ideas of a book six months after we 

read it, we believe a few pages would serve the wisest of 

bs. But if by remembering, we mean retaining tfae im- 

presaioBS received at the time, forming ideas for onr»> 

selves out of the materials collected from the ideas of 

others, and developing as our own, the principles iu- 

stiJled insensibly by what we read, we believe the extent 

of oar reading will rather amend than confuse our powers 

of retention. We could name books, to the reading of 

which we attribute features in our own character that 
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will neTer be effaced. Bat we coald not now say wliat 
those books contain. A book may do its work of good 
or ill^ and yet be totally forgotten. The chissel, that 
forms the shapeless marble into beaaty, most do it stroke 
by stroke — every stroke leaves its impression, but ve 
trace them only in the exquisite result, in the perfect 
whole that is produced. We have heard some persons 
defend themselves in the habitual reading of pernicious 
books, by the assurance that the reading does them no 
harm, since they never think of it after the book is closed. 
It is likely they do not; but we believe they feel upon 
it, act upon it, and take from it the general tone and 
character of their minds. 

If this be so, of how great importance is it what books, 
remembered or forgotten, our children are accustomed 
to read. An engine so powerful for good, is equally 
potent for evil. And when we urge so strongly the 
advantage of reading above every other mode of instruc- 
tion, we mean reading well-directed and judiciously 
chosen. At the present time this may be had in most 
rich abundance, and needs but discretion in the choosing. 
We can but here make a few general remarks upon the 
choice of books ; and as many young persons will be left 
to choose for themselves, these remarks may not be 
useless to them, though submitted in general to the 
consideration of those who guide them. 

The reading of the nursery, perhaps, needs no other 
care than to keep every thing wrong and pernicious oat 
of sight. We are disposed to regret the expulsion of 
the brief and striking fable, once so favourite a method of 
jconveying moral truths, but fallen now into neglect and 
out of fashion. In the school-room every thing becomes 
of importance. And here again we would suggest the 
great force of habit, as omnipotent in what we read, ss 
in our reading at all. This is a principal reason for the 
objection we feel to so endless an influx of story-books. 
Is it not to the younger what novel-reading is to tbo 
elder ? Does it not enervate the mind by affording it no 


^i^^fi^r aad. Tjtiate it by^deitroying all aest fbi aiofe 

^fending?' We believe few reasons eaa be aUeged 

^ii^t the one practi€»e, that wilt not in its measure 

^pi; 1o the other. It may be ^d that ohiidren will not 

'^ my thing else. Let as feed them five days on 

sweetmeats, and ve may find equal i^asoo to say they 

viU est nothiog else. In fact we spoil thdr taste for 

oilier things. . We camiot say how soon, beeause children 

diS(» moch in maturity of intellect, but certainly before 

^sge.fbr which we are particularly writing*-we know 

ffOD). close, observation children can find more amuse* 

l^ei^in history, travels, or even plain, reflective matter, 

if accustomed to read it, than in the soon*«xbaasted: 

wonders of a story-book* We are aware that we speak 

V^t the prevalent opinion or practice at least of the 

pv^eaentday* The pions, the learned and the wise, seem 

to think their talents Bot iU s^nt in writing mere stories. 

Nor do we desire sto exobde them altogether. But we 

^^ we fievev ; &il to feel eititeme regret, when we aee 

^^i^ildrea of twelve yeare old». who might already have 

'^c^ earried far in a couaesO' of asefur reading, with no 

^>>te<.fiagr ether works than might befit the norsery^ 

Asides the time lost, there is the habit gained, witii all 

the difficulties of afterwards overcoming it. 

And again we venture to oppose the current of general 

practice by protesting against the storing of the libraries 

of weU4ired children with works expressly written, and 

no doubt Tery useful for the poor. Religion, we know, 

& the same for rich and poor, for the elegant and the 

^igar. But their propensities are not the samd-^thehr 

^^s and their .= feelings are not the same-^and the 

aliment moat fitting for the one, is not so for the othel*. 

Why introduce them, so eariy at least, to scenes* fbey 

^U never be called to witnesis, and practices in which 

they will never be tempted to join t The least evil that 

^an result from thb inundation of popular tracts, is the 

(poiliog of their taste and style of thought and expression^ 
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The familiar phrases, the slang terms, and coarse inas- 
trations so very striking and powerful on the minds of 
the vulgar, but making no part of religion, should never 
be made habitual to children whose taste and habits are 
to be politely formed. If tracts are the only or the best 
way of engaging children's attention to religion, which 
we believe they are not, at least should they be written 
on purpose, and suited to their station and habits of life. 
Let us not be understood to class all tracts together 
indiscriminately, or to condemn the use of them where 
they are useful, among the illiterate. But I am con- 
vinced among the better taught, the principle might be 
instilled without the sacrifice of good taste and refined 
feelings. 

We have prolonged beyond our intention the intro- 
duction to this article of our work. What we have 
advanced respecting the choice of books, admits of 
difference of opinion. It is our intention therefore to 
review every sort, for each may be good in its due pro- 
portion. And considering the difference of age and 
talent, we must of necessity notice some too puerile for 
thd elder of our readers, and others too much advanced 
for the younger* 


Profession is not Principle. Price Ss 6c2* — Jssstf 
Alien. Price 2d. — The Decision. Price Us. ScL-^ 
Edinburgh^ William Oliphant, &c. 

Wfi are not informed who is the author of these little 
works, but they are much circulated, and much approved. 
Of '' Jessy Allen/' we only remark that it is a most af- 
fecting story, extremely useful for the class of persons 
for whom we suppose it intended. But after the re- 
marks with which we have prefaced our review^ it cannot 
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[ be expected that we shall recommend it to pur readerft-r 
it is precisely the sort of reading on which we are 
anxious that the taste and style of our young friends 
should not be formed. Other objection it is impossible 
to make to it. The other two works we cannot but 
approve. They may be thought too argumentative for 
young children^ but certainly not at the age for which 
we write, and may be particularly suitable for young 
persons about to enter on the busy scenes of life. ''Pro- 
fession is not Principle'' we decidedly prefer, because 
there is less of improbability in the incidents — the princi- 
ples of both are alike correct^ the arguments plain and 
judicious. Keligious controversy is the last thing we 
should recommend to the young : but in these arguments 
is no controversy, but that between religion and no reli- 
gion. We cannot perceive any thing in them, that a 
judicious parent might wish to withhold, but much that 
might leave a useful impression. In regard to the 
medium through which the good is conveyed, we yield 
to the generally favourable reception of it. Using the 
nndisputed privilege of all tales, the books end well of 
coarse. A Christian's tale of life in one sense must end 
well : and religion cannot be painted a form too lovely. 
Soppiness, even on earth, is the believer's portion, how- 
ever the world is pleased to doubt it. But we must not 
mislead those we would attract by disguising the nature 
of that happiness. And while we do most sincerely 
desire to see the pleasures of a religious course presented 
ever in the fairest colours to the eje of youths we a^e, 
not ivithout a wish that some judicious author or cautious 
parent will whisper occasionally that prosperity is not 
xlways the portion of the pious — ^that religious people are 
lot ^i?vays faultlessly amiable — that all arguments do not 
•od in conversion, nor all conversions in a happy mar- 
iagCm And if some of our more thoughtful and ex- 
erienoed readers should think the Decision- in these 
ooks rather too prompt to be probable, we beg them to 
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consider that die incidents are the fiction, the arguments 
are the truth. The probability of one should not be 
•nleasored by that of the other, which is but the vehicle 
made choice of to render the truths more plain. 'We do 
not thiok it necessary to give extracts from books within 
the reach of every one. 
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THE 

ASSISTANT OF EDUCATION. 

AUGUST, 18S3. 
A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

FROM THE pELUGB TO THE TIME OF ABRAHAM. 
(Continued from page %,) 

In the year A. C. 2349« the Ruler of the world agala 
interposed miraculously in its affairs. The evil he beheld 
had grown so offensive in his sight, that he. in one pas- 
sage, expresses himself resolved to destroy it utterly. 
But mercy again prevailed. Noah, the only man who 
had resisted the general corruption, was directed of God 
to secure himself and fatnily from the coming desola- 
tion; and with him the creatures of every kind were 
preserved, to re-people the earth as soon as the divine 
TODgeance should be stayed. Forty days and nights the 
rain fell in torrents on the earth — the waters overpassed 
the bounds prescribed them at the creation, the land was 
overflowed, and all that was upon it perished. A hun- 
dred and forty days the waters were upon the earth, and 
at the close of them, no living thing remained but Noah 
and those that were with him in the ark. And when at 
Jeng^th the ark rested upon Mount Ararat, they went 
^orth thence, blessed of God and commissioned to re- 
Jenish his world, now once more a solitude as entire as 
hen our first parents went out from Eden. The sons 
^oah were Shem, Ham, and Japhet, who dispersed 
exnselves in different directions to take possession of 
e bare and desolated earth, 
j^early all the inhabitants of Europe, and probably of 
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America, with those of the north of Asia, descended 
from Japhet. All Africa and some parts of Asia are 
supposed to have been peopled by the posterity of Ham. 
. While the remainder of the Asiatic nations as well as the 
Hebrews trace their origin from Shem. 

But whatever else had been destroyed, the propensity 
to sin it seems survived. In the year 2160 the Lord 
again put forth his power to stay the torrent of iniquity, 
by conifounding the languages of the people, and separat- 
ing them into different nations soon becoming strangers 
to each other. Whether language had been the gradual 
invention of man to express his wants and feelings, or 
whether it was a gift at once communicated from Heaven 
at the creation, we are told that hitherto language had 
been but one. The Hebrew tongue being the remotest 
of which we have any knowledge, the language also of 
God's chosen people, and that in which the records of 
Scripture are bequeathed to us, with some other reasons, 
has led to the conclusion that it was the one original 
tongue. And if so, it was probably preserved to those 
who continued to worship the living God, and who are 
throughout the bible denominated Children of God, in 
distinction from those who are called Children of Men. 
They who had impiously rebelled against their Maker, and 
perhaps served other gods, were made to forget the lan- 
guage of their fathers, and scattered and separated over 
the face of the earth. Cast off, as it were, and forgottea 
of God himself, the thread of their history is broken. The 
divine narrative stops not to tell us more of what befell 
them. They went their way to serve the gods they bad 
chosen ; their history for ages after is left unrecorded ; and 
we hear no more of them, but as they appear occasionalIy« 
the enemies and opposers of God and of his people* 
But as our history is of the world at lai^e, and not of tfacr 
bible narrative in particular, we must here turn aside to 
consider by what natural progress the state of societ} 
became so much changed, ere they who were scatter 
abroad in single families, all perhaps nearly in a state o\ 
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eqpality, a|)pear again as powerfal and rival nations^ 
ruled by despotic monarchs, the many enslaved or iril- 
liogly sabmitting to the pleasure of a few. 

We sometimes hear it said, and we are very apt with- 
out reflection to repeat as certain what we are accnstomed 
to bear, that God made all men equal ; that all things 
were given as in common ; and therefore the inequalities 
of Tdjok and possession are usurpations on the general 
rights of man. A little reflection may show us the 6rror 
of this assertion. God did not make all men equal, nor 
did be intend that they should be so. Why else did he 
faniish one with powers of mind and body withheld from 
another, and prosper the schemes of some while the 
fairest projects of others are defeated ? He placed them, 
it 18 true, at first on equal terms, except in age, of which 
the influence was probably greater then than now ; since 
the head of every fadnily was for a long time respected 
as its guide and governor. But even then they were 
not equal. Some were powerful, and others weak ; 
whereby the former became the natural protectors or 
oppressors of the latter. Some were wise and others 
simple ; the simple would in their necessities . of course 
seek counsel of the wise, so learning to submit to their 
direotion, because incompetent to direct themselves. 
As chance and accident have no place in God's govern- 
ment, had he famished all men with equal powers and 
equal opportunities, an unvarying equality must have 
prevailed. Each one is responsible for the use made of 
those powers ; but it is evident their diversity was ap- 
pointed of Heaven. Without it the vicious might have 
desired to raise themselves on the depression of others, 
bat they would have wanted the means. Such clearly 
was not the intention of the Creator ; and formed as they 
were with so great diversity of talent and character, it 
If as not possible for men to continue long in a state of 
equality. We shall briefly trace the natural, certain, 
smd really beneficial progress of mankind to the state of 
society in which our bostory will shortly find them^ 
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ScMtered over the wide smrfiice of a depopulatei 
world, where erery thing was the portion of all, men 
would naturally take what they wanted wherever they 
could find it; and as all had plenty, no one would dispute 
their right to take it. The spontaneous fruits of the I 
earth, and the food procured by bunting and fisbiDg, 
would thus be their only dependence for support. It 
still is so in savage countries, where the inhabitants bate 
made no step towards civilization, as in America when 
first discovered. In this state there could be no neei 
pf laws or government; for men had no settled habitation, 
nor any inducement to interfere with each other. Bat 
as families increased, the difficulty of procuring food 
would become greater : the young who must be reared, 
and the old who could no longer pursue the chase, woold 
need to be supported. Man, urged by his necessities, 
soon discovered the means with which Providence had 
furnished him to better his condition. He took the 
flocks and herds from their state of nature, tamed and 
fed them, and having thus expended his labour upon 
them, might justly .consider them his own. 

This was probably the first sort of property men claimed 
to themselves. Those who were careful and indnstrions 
found their herds increasing fast, and the vegetable pro^ 
ductions of the soil very soon insufficient to feed tkem. 
As soon therefore as they had exhausted the fruits aad 
herbage of one spot of ground, they removed to another'^ 
all was free to them ; for the world was wide, and no part 
yet was claimed. This may be considered as the seeo 
state of mankind. Such was the life of the Patriarchs o\ 
old, and such is the condition of the wild Arabs at th< 
present day : living in tents that are easily remored, 
wandering from place to place in search of sabsisten 
from the spontaneous productions of the earth. In th 
state of society it appears that mankind were divided in' 
families or tribes, of which the eldest was the h 
without any settled laws or government. The father 
each family, respected for his years, and wise by 
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experience, was the natural adviser of his children, and 
the arbitrator of any disputes that might arise among 
them. 

Bat the inconvenience of this wandering life would be 
hy degrees perceived. As the tribes became numerous 
they would cross each other's path, perhaps attack each 
other's herds. The fruitis of the earth would become 
scarcer, the sick and infirm would have need to repose ; 
and taught again by his need, under the guidance of 
Heaven, man discovered that fruit trees might be mul- 
tiplied by planting ; that the seed of one year might be 
iDcreased a hundred fold by being sown and cultivated 
for the next ; that the ground might be made to produce 
the herbage more abundantly by nqieans of skilful hus- 
bandry. 

These discoveries gradually changed the habits of men. 

For to induce them to the labour of cultivation, they 

must be assured of reaping the fruits of their toil. No 

one would plant the tree or sow the com, if the possession 

were to continue in common, and be reaped by the idle, 

who would neither plant nor sow. No one would build 

himself a hut, if the first man who needed one might 

come and say, all had an equal right to it. It was by 

natural justice, therefore, and no doubt by the divine 

appointing, that whatever a man had first taken and 

spent his labour upon, was separated from the common 

stock and became his own. 

We may suppose that a wandering tribe chose some 
fertile, pleasant spot, as yet unoccupied, on which to fix 
themselves. They would take so much gronnd as they 
thought sufficient, tod divide it equally amongst them. 
Each man would build his habitation for himself and his 
children, plant his garden, sow his corn, and wait in con- 
fidence of being repaid for his trouble by the production 
of the ensuing season. But with this state of peaceful 
equality, the disposition, the vices, and the unequal 
powers of men, would very shortly interfere. The idle 
aod improvident would neglect to till their ground ; the 

o 8 
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feeUe might be unable to do so ; the nnfortunate migbt 
bare their harvest blighted ; and want would soon impe\ 
them either to take by force the produce of their neigh- 
bour's industry, or to make some agreement with him for 
a share of it. Perhaps they would agree to give him 
their ground on condition of receiving some portion of 
food without labour ; by which mean99 without any ag- 
gression on the part of the more prosperous, his property 
would be doubled, and the other would be without ; de- 
pending for daily^subsistence on his neighbour, because 
be could not or would not work himself. Thus the dis- 
tinction between rich and poor would very soon be es- 
tablished; and it could not be said, that the one had 
usurped what naturally belonged as much to the other. 

But men are as much prone to vice as to idleness. He 
who wanted industry and talent, might not want bodily 
strength. He might therefore determine in his need to 
attack his weaker neighbour, and seize by force the 
produce of his land. We know by every day's experi- 
ence that this violence would certainly take place. The 
peaceful and industrious thus became alarmed for the 
security of themselves and property, and began to con- 
sider of some remedy. In a common cause, they would 
agree to support and defend each other against the en- 
croachments of the vicious. Rules would be made Ih^^t 
property should belong to those who had fairly acquired 
it, and some punishment determined on for those who 
should injure it or take it from them, or otherwise 
break the rules agreed upon. And that the rest of the 
people might attend on their own business in securityi 
it is likely they would choose some one or more of the 
ablest and strongest to protect the rest, to see the rules 
attended to, and inflict the punishment agreed upon; 
furnishing them with proper means of doing so, and con* 
senting to submit to their control. 

Such, no doubt, is the origin of all government 
Among savage and warlike tribes the chief is generally 
chosen for his courage or bodily strength*— in moi^' 
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civilized society for his wisdom and justice. In a small 
community this preference was easily decided* As nom« 
bers increased, many a bloody contention was neces- 
sary to decide the right of commanding. Instead of 
the wisest or the best, the most daring and ambitions 
frequently prevailed, and began to oppress those he was 
appointed to protect. It was very long ere it was found 
desirable to keep a nation in tranquillity by allowing the 
sceptre to pass undisputed from the parent to the chil- 
dren, as in hereditary governments at the present day. 
Bat we must return to our supposed colony ; for there 
are yet other causes of inequality to be traced, more 
immediately proceeding from the ^ts of Heaven to one 
above onother. 

The wants and desires of men increase with their 
mefflis of satisfying them. The husbandman finds need 
of assistance in bis labour, and by degrees invents the 
harrow and the plough. The prosperous having more 
produce than he needs for food, pauses from his toil, and 
looks about for the means- of enjoying it ; and for this 
purpose various things not absolutely necessary to ex- 
istence are contrived, and by habitual use become indis- 
pensible to our comfort. And had Providence not 
intended it should be so, and that we should enjoy the 
luxuries placed within our reach moderately and with 
{latitude, so many things not necessary to our subsist- 
ence would not have been provided. 

We must now imagine the prosperous possessor of 
land justly become his own, excited to fresh industry by 
these growing desires. Having more than sufficient for 
the present, he will lay up for the future. He will pro- 
vide for the time when he may cease to labour. No 
longer content with the mere necessaries of life, he 
t>egixtB to amass its conveniences and luxuries. The less 
fortunate, prevented now from seizing what they need 
by violence, will contrive ways of inducing him to part 
Iroxn the provision he does not want, by offering him 
^oiiMthiog in its stead. Conveniences for his house, 
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ornameDts for his person, and laxvries for Us table will 
be contrived and offered him by those who, having no 
land of their own, cannot 'subsist without the produce of 
his. They who have nothing to give, offer to work for 
him or to serve him. in order to indace him to give oat 
of his stores what he has to spare. And thus the pooi 
become naturally the servants, the labourers, and arti- 
ficers of those who are more prosperous; and means axe 
again opened to them of becoming rich and powerfol in 
their turn. 

This state of society, where already a difference of 
rank and wealth is established, is best fitted to promote 
industry, and call into action all the various powers aod 
faculties with which EVovideoce has endowed us, and for 
such a state we are evidently formed. Those powers 
and faculties are as unequal and as various as our cir- 
cumstances. Some are born with a decided talent or 
capability for one particular pursuit ; some have a sort 
of general ability timt enables them to excel in whatever 
choice or education leads them to apply to ; while others 
seem to be by nature unfitted to succeed in any thing, 
but must continue the contented drudges of the more 
able. We presume not to question why it is so. He 
who does all things well, has so appointed it* To each 
one according to his powers a place on earth is assigned: 
the shares of suffering and enjoyment are perhaps less 
unequal than they seem ; the duties are duly proportioned; 
and to whom much is given, from him will much be re 
quired. They who partake largely of the gifts of nature, 
have need to be grateful for the distinction : but they do 
well also to consider the increased responsibillity it \kj^ 
on them. 

In the state of civilization at which we now anive, 
those who by indolence, or misfortune, or yoluntary re- 
linquishment, have lost their property in the land, sf^ 
driven to find other means of subsistence, and whatever 
talents they possess are called into action. One wi9 
manufacture implements of husbandry; and acquirioi 
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by pracfice, will be found to make them quicker and 

better than the hasbandman could make them for himself: 

the hosbandmaa therefore is glad to give him provisionii 

ifl exchange for his tools. Others invent or pursue other 

arts and bring up their children to the same. Attention 

to one pursuit gives room for greater improvement than 

I can be made where the pursuits are various. Instead of 

^1 providing for their own wants« it is soon perceived to 

be better that each one should pursue that for which he 

has most taste or talent^ exchanging amongst them the 

resaltof their labours. The man who did nothing but 

make plongh-shares, would make them better than he 

who left his digging to make one when he had need of 

It: all therefore who had occasion for a plough-share 

Wonld offer hiin something in exchange for one. His 

gam would be in proportion to the demand for the article 

and his success in making it; and if he were skilful and 

industrious, he might not only get a provision for present 

Jieed, but himself amass possessions with which to make 

fatare purchases. Such is the origin of all trade and 

excbaoge, and of that division of labour which has made 

the supply of our wants so easy and abundant. If, a^ in 

a state of nature, every one who wanted a thinjg must 

make it, few indeed could be our conveniences, fiut 

each one doing that to which he is most accustomed, 

vill make with ease more than is sufficient for himself; 

aod exchanging that part of his own production which he 

does not want, for the productions of others which he 

does want, the demands of all are rapidly supplied. 

Thus a new path to prosperity was opened, and a new 

source of inequality among mankind. While the clever 

and indnstrions rose to wealth and consequence, the 

stupid and inactive remained in indigence. 

We are aware that many are in possession of wealth 
vrho neyer earned it, of power who never were fitted to 
iiold it. Bat these cases are not necessarily usurpations. 
We have seen why it was necessary that men should take 
yxclnuye possession of what was once in common ; in 
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order that it might be worth their while to spend their 
labour on it. But life is short and uncertain. He who 
plants a tree may never live to gather the fruits of it ; be ! 
who builds his house to-day, may not want it to-morrow. 
There would have been small encouragement, therefore, 
to industry and improvement, if the fruit of every man's 
toil became at his death the property of the first who 
could seize it. There was no doubt' a time when tins 
was the case. But the evil was soon felt, and a remedy 
agreed upon. It was made a rule, that what a man pos^ 
sessed when living, he might pve to another when he 
died ; or if he did not give it, his children and relatives 
succeeded to the possession. Nothing coald be more 
naturally just, than that a man should thus dispose of wiiat 
his industry had claimed and no one else had a claim to; 
though the result of it has been, and must be,, that some 
are bom to wealth and some to poverty, without well or 
ill deserving of their own. Much possession, no doubt, 
is obtained by fraud and violence, and many raise them- 
selves by injury and crime. But this does not prove, 
that diversity of rank, and in equality of wealth, are out 
of the course of nature and oontra^ to G-od^s original 
appointment. 
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fCMUnued/rom page IS. J 

Is anght of grood firal Heniy's memoiy claiia, 
A brother's wrongs for eTer Uight his name. 
But heaven was just — and he, his son beloved. 
For whom the injured Robert was removed, 
Sank in the wave ere grown to manhood's prime. 
An heirless age repaid the fruitless crime. 
Why rifled Stephen from Matilda's brow, 
The crown that was not his? Can crowns bestow 
Honour or peace, when hands usurping tear 
From feebler right the royal staff they bear ? 
Sad were the years of kingly power he won, 
Divided t'wixt the prison and the throne. 

Matilda's son succeeds — and not a name 
Of English kings bears a more spotless fame. 
And if, by popish superstition led, 
At Becket*s tomb he bar'd liis royal head, 
Twas pious weakness from affliction won, 
A suffering country and a rebel son. 
To his victorious arms the Western Isle, 
The fair Hibemia, fell a noble spoil. 
It was a brilliant wreath for Henry's brow, 
That lives unfaded even until now. 
T\s hard for spirits brave and bold as her's. 
To prize the good a conqueror confers : 
She was a free, unjustly conquer'd land; 
And if 'tis well that England bear command, 
She should a subject's fullest right receive — 
The least she claims, is all that we can give. 

Not such the laurels Coeur de Lion wore 
For useless victories on a distant shore. 
Unhappy Judah f fallen as thou art 
Thy name is dear to every Christian heart — 
Thy very soil is sacred— not a breast 
Bat sorrows for Jerusalem oppressed : 
Thy years of grief are told — thy term decreed 
In language human foresight cannot read. 
Not all the force of Europe's kings confined, 
Could antedate the hour by heaven assigned. 
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Richardi our kiog, romantically brave. 
Drenched thee in blood, and left thee still a slave^ 
Aiany yidssitudes the monarch proved. 
Wronged by his friends, and by his country loved : 
Basely imprisoned, joyfully redeemed — 
Admired in life, in memory unesteemed— 
A vengeful arrow brought him to the grave^ 
His best eulogium can but speak him brave. 

Ungrateful to a father's partial love. 
False to his brother, John could scarcely prove 
Other than England found him— proudly base, 
In power tyrannic, abject in disgrace. 
The boasted charter, source of England' good, 
A record of his weak submission stood; 
His country as a papal province sold. 
At once his baseness and his misery told. 
Destruction threatened — but in happy time 
His false heart broke with sonow and with crime. 

For more than fifty years with faltering hand, 
Third Henry held the sceptre of command. 
Too fond attachment to the friends he loved. 
Is the worst crime his enemies have proved. 
More blessed himself when others took the heUn ', 
Favourites and rebels tear the suffering realm ; 
But Leicester fallen, disturbing factions cease — 
The venerable monarch dies in peace. 

How shall we call thee, Edward, prosperous king? 
Must shouts of approbation ever ring 
At mention of thy valour, early tried — 
Thy country V friend, her champion, and her pride f 
Or shall we call thee tyrant, hourly fed 
On blood of slaughtered foes unjustly shed ? 
Rapacious robber— heedless of the right — 
When thirst of power urged thee to the fight. 
And cruel too — witness thy hands imbni*d. 
The country won, in the Welch minstrels' blood. 
Has injured Scotland no dark tale to tell 
Of gener5us patriots who as traitors fell ? 
Herself enslaved, her rival kings betrayed. 
Her cities robbed, her land in ruin laid? 
Yet England loved thee ? honour's palm ^w^as won— 
But dyed in colours honour might disown s 
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England with sorrow taw the crown tnospue 
^o the weak son of a too warlike sire : 
To Scottish Bruce he lost at Bannockbam 
The transient power his father sinned to earn. 
Too hard a penalty this monarch paid 
For native imbecility — ^betrayed. 
Insulted^ murdered, memory of his woes 
Ootlires his faults, and execrates his foes. 

Guiltless usurper of his father's throne, 
Edward the Third, ere yet to manhood grown. 
On his debased, degraded mother's head 
His father's wrongs with lenient justice paid. 
His reign was brilliant* like those meteor stars 
Whose glory dazzles, falls, and disappears; 
Or like the transient lights in summer seen. 
That, flitting, leave no trace where they have been. 
Cvessy and Poictiers, twined with Edward's name. 
Stand as bright gems in England's wreath of fame 
But his son lost, his own and England's pride, 
fie lived bereaved, and unregretted died. 
More happy than his father pr his son. 
The prince had died, ere yet the hour was run — 
The transient hour of popular esteem- 
History, without a blemish, writes his name. 

Not Richard thus : to him no fame belongs, 
•But the sad recital that tells his wrongs. 
He died dethroned ; nor other feeling left. 
But a cold pity for his life bereft. 

(To be continued,) 
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rSNELON. 

iFranfois de Salignac de Lamothe F^nilon, A.rch- 

>\c^^op of Cambrai, the youDger son of Pons de Salignac, 

fgiDt de Lamothe Fen^Ion, was born at the Chateau 

-f &n^Ion, in P6rigord, the 6th of August, 1651 — ^a 

^od of history the most rich in biographical interest, and 

^ «|i0At with names the most distinguished of all that is 

:^^ I. H 
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great and dazKling upon earth. It was a period, too, 
calculated to call forth the talents and stimulate the minds 
of men to the utmost exertion of their powers. In France 
this was most especially the. case. The brilliant bnt 
worthless Louis XIY. was on the throne—- the idol and 
the tyrant of a people who have affixed to his name the 
appellation of the Great. It is hard to say why — except 
that he had skill and daring to be more greatly wicked 
than most who preceded or followed him. The midnight 
darkness of papal superstition had passed away ; the speW 
had been broken by the Reformation, and men had dis- 
covered that they might think and judge for themselves. 
The art of printing, invented some time before, had spread 
far and wide the knowledge formerly limited to a few. 
The Romish church, tottering to its very foundation b; 
dissipation of the ignorance on which alone it stood so 
firm, was calling forth all the powers of its adherents to 
check the growing heresy. The intellectual world, if we 
may so express ourselves, had awakened ; men had 
begun to feel their own powers, and every path of dis- 
tinction was crowded with aspirants to honour and a 
name. The tide of wickedness too was at its height. 
Not in that coarse ugliness which is compelled to bidd, 
itself and do its work in secret, but dressed in the glitter. 
of a court, and disgnised by the high polish of societfj 
Wherever, therefore, religion and virtue were dispose 
to stem the torrent, thay had an ample field of actioi 
The circumstances of the times may thus in some m< 
sure account for the many greaf names which distiogat 
that period. Nor could these circumstances be withol 
their influence on the character of F6n61oii. ^1 
they account for, we forbear to say excuse, his erro^ 
they make his excellence tenfold more excellent, 
rarely shall we be able to present to our readeri^ a c\ 
raoter so lovely. 

The early life of Fenelon ofiers nothing remar] 
His education at home, till he was twelve years o\d, 
simple and religious. He had a constitution weak 
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^c^, idth a gentle, 

SfKh a' temp^rauiieiit was net 

I biiliiant entree on life's agitated 

(onans bave said much of his 

^pectalions fonaed of lum bj 

<Was not till he had leached the priae oS life, that 

tki^ wliieh can be faidy called diitiartioa attached t0 

hmme. ItdoesDoftseemdiatheasiiiiedtotheearthij 

g^atness he attained* A pions sfMrit, devoted to the 

^rvioa of religion, and the pasinre viitncs oC m aetiied 

^e, are the characteristics of his eatly jeais. 

At twBhe years of age, Vimtion was sent to the 

^ersitj of Cahors, and thence to the coD^ da 

^tP^rb^ta complete his education. AtthehUterpbM^e, 

^fifteen jears of age, he was appointed on soae oee»> 

sion to preach a semion, which was much adnnied. As 

^^ diaeoiuBes from the pulpit at that time weie ahrqra 

^teiipore, it was probd>ly considered a necessaiy part 

ofedaeation for a minister to attain the habit of ^espress- 

^g himself flaentlj in pdblic, and we believe it was not 

Peculiar to F^n^lon to have been made to preach thns 

^y« The same is told ns of Bossoet, his fnend and 

<^otemporary. After tins period, F^i61on was removed 

to the 86mioaire de Saint Snipice, an establishment for the 

preparatioa of yonng men for the ministry* He seans 

throQgh his youth to have been particalazly h^ipy in the 

iooi sense and piety of those who had the management 

>f his edacation, especially in the Marquis de F^nelon, 

iis aocle andprotectory and Mons* Tronson, the superior 

f St. Salpice* It was here that F6n61on's ardent and 

evoted ^irit conceived the desire of going as a mission- 

7 to Canada, where the catholics had at that time an 

itablishment for the conversion of savages, a service 

r which a weak and delicate frame rendered him 

tally unfit : the consentof his friends to the project was 

nsaqaently refosed, and he was persuaded to enter the 

aistry among* the priests of St, Sulpice. It was 

iihtless in the active duties of thb ministryi that F6n6- 
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Ion first acquired his deep and lieart-searcbing icnowMgtf 
of the wants and miseries of our fallen nature ; and bj 
constant communication with the suflfering and die an- 
fortunate, learned to administer consolation with that 
jud^ent and tenderness which afterwards so emineDtly 
distinguished him. 

Tn 1675, the wish to be engaged in religions missioDS 
again kindled his youthful fancy, and a voyage to tte 
Levant was the object of his enthusiastic wishes. A 
letter written at this time sufficiently marks the ardeut 
imagination whose classic studies had associated with 
Greece and Palestine the idea of every thing that^aft ^ 
great and lovely ; but superseded always by the feelings 
of a Christian on what had passed there more reoent\j« 
Having spoken of his intended mission to the summit of 
Parnassus and the vale of Tempo, he continues, **}ene 
t'oublierai pas, O tsle, consacr^e par les c6Iestes vifflons 
dn disciple bien aime! O heureuse Pathmosl 3'ina 
baiser sur la terre les pas de Tapdtre, et je croirai voir les 
oieux ouverts. Je vois d^jk le sehisme qui tombe— 
rOrient et I'Occident qui se r6unissent, et I'Asie qui voit 
renaitre le jour apr^s une si longue nuit ; la terre sancfi- 
fiee par les pas du Sauveur et arros^e de son sang, d^li- 
vr6e de ses profanateurs, et revStue d'une noaveUe 
gloire ; enfin, les enfans d'Abraham, 6pars sur la face de 
toute la terre et plus nombreux que les etoiles da firma- 
ment, qui, rassembl^s des quatres vents, viendront eo 
foule reconnoitre le Christ qu'ils ont perc6, et montrer i 
la fin des tems une resurrection." 

This project was not executed. F^n^lon was ap- 
pointed Superieur des Nouvelles-Catholiques^ a oomiM 
nity not bound by monastic vows, but institated for tkll 
purpose of instructing females newly converted^ aBl| 
confirming them in the tenets of the Catholic faith. Bl 
occupation ten years in this* office was only mtecroL^w 
by a short absence at the priory of Carenac, res^oed I 
him by his uncle the bishop of Sarlat ; the only bencfli 
he held till he reached his forty-fourth year. ECe giv^ 
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asflujitir h qnelqne r6gle. II faot faire le momi de 
regies qa'on peut." 

In another place, ^* Ne prenez jamais la liberty de 
faire devant les enfans certaines railleries sar des choses 
qui ont rapport k la relig^ion. On se moqnera de la d^* 
▼otion de qaelqne esprit simple. Vous croyez que tout 
cela est innocent: mais vous vons trompez. H ne foot 
jamais parler de Dien, ni des choses qui concernent son 
culte, qu'a^ec un s^rienx et nn respect bien 6loign6 de 
ces libert6s/' Again — '* Ce qn'il y a de principal k meltie 
sans cesse devant les yenx des enfans^ c'est J^sns-Christ, 
auteur et consommateur de notre foi, le centre de totilA 
religion, et notre nniqae esp^rance. Rappelez soavent 
les promesses du baptSme, pour montrer que les exem- 
pies et les maximes du monde, bien loin d'avoir qoelque 
aulorit^ sur nous, doivent nous rendre suspect tout ce 
qui nous yient d'une source si empoisonn^e. Le premier 
pas qu'on fait par le bapt^me dans le ChristiaDisine est 
un renoncement k toute la pompe mondaine. Le monde 
feit toujours une persecution indirecte k la pi6t6; et lui 
tend des pi6ges pour la faire tomber, il la d^crie, il s'en 
moque; et il en rend la pratique si difficile dans la plu- 
part des conditions, qn*au milieu m&me des nations 
Chr^tiennes on est en danger de rougir da nom de 
J6sus-Christ et de Fimitation de sa vie." 

Speaking of the study of Italian and Spanish , the Ian* 
guages then taught to young women of rank, he says, 
** Ces deux langues ne servent g^^re qu'k lire des livres 
dangereiix et capables d'augmenter les d^faots des fern- 
mes : T^tude du latin seroit bien plus raisonnable." 

** La po6sie et la musique, si on en retranchoit tout ee 
qui ne tend pas au vrai but, pourroient 6tre employ^ 
tr^s-utilement'& exciter dans I'&me des sentiDQieYis ir^s^ 
sublimes pour la vertu. On ne p'eut abandonner oai 
arts, que I'esprit de Dieu m^me a consacr^. XJne OAi 
sique et une poesie Chr6tienne seroient le plus gprand^ 
tons les secours pour d^gduter des plaisirsi pTofaoM 
mais dans les faux pr6jug6s ok est notre nation^ le gd 


(le oes arts n'est ga^re sans danger. II fant 4on» se 

biter de faire sentir k une jenne fille, qa'on voit sensible 

^ de telles impressions, combien on pent tronver de 

ebames dans la musiqne sans sortir de sujets pieux." 

Again-—*' Sonvent on voit des parens qui menent enx* 

muffles leors enfans aux spectacles publics, et k d'antres 

divertissemens qui ne peuvent manquer de les d^gdnter 

de la vie s6rieuse et occup^e dans laquelle ces parens 

m^mes. venlent les engager; ainsi ils m6Ient le poisoa 

avec Taliment salutaire* lis ne parlent que de sagesse; 

mais ils accoutument Timagination volage des enfans aox 

violents ebranlemens des representations passion^eSy et 

de la musiqne. lis leur donnent le go&tdes passions, 

et leur font trouver fades les plaisirs innocens." 

The pious ins^uctor does not think even the dress of 
his pupils beneath the reach of Christian principles— "II 
faut seulement qn'elles prennent le go&t de cette sim- 
plicity d'habits^ si noble, si gracieuse, et d'ailleurs sicon- 
venable aux meurs Chretiennes.'' And we should ob- 
serve that these remarks were not written for the in- 
mates of a convent, but for the daughters of the duchess 
de Beanvilliers, at whose request F6n61on cqmposed 
the treatise. 

The period had now arrived when the despotic Louis, 

willing to make an easy atonement for the sins of a long 

and licentious life by the exercise of unrelenting bigotry, 

withdrew from the protestants of his kingdom the brief 

protection afforded them by the edict of Nantes. By 

ibis edict JELenrj IV. had granted to the Huguenots, or 

French protestants, the free exercise of their religion, 

and salaries for the support of their ministers. Louis in 

levokingr it subjected them to every species of outrage 

and oppression. Their churches were taken from them, 

their clergy banished the kingdom, and a licentious soldiery 

placed in theix towns, to oppress and insult them at their 

ileasore. So cruel was their treatment, that thousands 

»f these unhappy people were compelled to leave their 

vopertT aa<) ^^ur homes, and seek protection in otber 
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nnHimeSy q'on ayoit si sonTent gotiikea, et qu'on avoit 
jiqpees si certaineSy lorsqu'on les nibditoit ao pied da 
crucifix. Les obligations les mieux 6tablies devi^oeot 
insensiblemeDt oa donteuses ou impraticables* ' II fle 
pr^sentera mille occasions oi^ vons croiress mSme par 
pradence et par charity devoir nn peu menager le mol^de; 
et cependant quel etrange 6tat est ce pour an Cbr^tbo, 
et plas encore pour an pr^tse, de se voir oblige d'enttei 
en composition avec I'ennemi de son salot! — Si jamais 
r6tude et la meditation de I'Ecriture Sa^nte vous ont^lfe 
nteessaires, o'est bien maintenant qu'elles le sont d'ane 
mahi^re indispensables. 11 sembie que tous n'en ayez en 
besoin jusqu'ici que pour vous remplir de bonnes id^es, et 
vdus bourrir de la v6rit6; mais vous en aurez beaotn de 
sormais pour tous garantir des mauvaises impressibns/et 
vaui^ preserver du mensonge. II vous est oertainement 
d'one consequence infinie de ne perdre jamais de Tue 
le tedoutable moment de votre mort, oik toute ia gloire 
du monde doit disparottre comme un songe, et oh toute 
creature qui a?oit pu vous servir d'appui fondra sous 
▼aos.'^ 

There is no one, perhaps, whose heart is under the 
influence of genuine piety, in whatever rank of life, that 
has not felt the force of these truths, when brought into 
close connexion with a careless and unbelieving worR 
The contaminating influence is not confined to courts. 
The palace of Louis XIV. is not the only sphere where 
''the language of society is altogether heathen," aod: 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ' is little known* And much 
need in every age and station have those whose circum- 
stances place them in such a sphere, to observe thfli 
counsel given to the Abb6 F6n^lon by the affectionate 
and pious instructor of his youth* 
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REFLECllONS 

ON SELECT PASSA.6ES OF SCRIPTURE. 


^re is Joy in headen over one sinner that repenteth. 

Luke xv. 7. 

Thbr£ is joy in heaven, but there is none on earA. 

Who cares, when the careless sinner repents him of the 

error of his wajs, and begins to serve his God with honest 

earnestness ? Nay, for the most part, the tale of the 

Prodigal!s return is heard with jests and sneers* Doubt 

^d ridicule sufficiently , attest, that they who hear it, 

would rather that the tidings were not true. How can 

It be, that men are indifferent to what makes angels glad? 

It is that they are the servants of a different kingdom, 

which loses a subject when the other gains one. When 

the Great Shepherd finds his erring sheep, he bids his 

frieods rejoice with him, for he has recovered what he 

lost! Angels are his friends, and therefore they rejoice 

with him at his bidding. Men hear of the recovery with 

regret^^they ^ould prevent it if they conld ; and if they 

cannot, iviU mark it with contempt. What can we con- 

clade but that they are not his friends? 

Woe unto theSt Ckorazin ! Woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! 
for if the mighty UH)rks which were done in you had 
been done in Tyre andSidon^ they would have* repented 
long ago in sackcloth and o^Aa^.**— Matt. xi. 21. 
Akd woe unto thee, Christian! With all that has been 
le for thee, why art thou g^own no better? "Rty has 
tred tiiee, love has redeemed thee, grace has taught 
le ; why art thou grown no better ? Dost thou feel 
wn of those who are yet strangers to the gospel of 
tee ? Feel shame rather that there is no more differ- 
between them and thee. For, perhaps, had mercy 
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done for them what it has done for thee, they had borne 
better fruits than thou hast. If their ignorance, then 
opposition, and their wrongs provoke thee, bear with 
them, and be humbled. Thou hast been taught, tinou 
bast been chastened,, thou hast been comforted, times 
without number. The secrets of the Lord are in tlu&e 
heart, the glories of heaven are in thine eye. God hu 
manifested himself to thee as he does not to the worU 
— ^why art thou still so earthly, so faithless, so unstable? 
Why is thy bosom rent with mundane passions, distressed 
with sublunary cares — anxious, disturbed, distmstfal, as 
if thou didst not like thy planting in the garden of tihe 
Lord ! Why art thou pursuing earthly things, and settio; 
thine heart upon them, as if they were thine only portion*! 
Ere thou lookest scorn on those who are not like thee, 
blush for thyself that thou art so much like them. 

Haw hardly shall a rich man enter into the kingdom oj 

heaven. — Luke xiii. 24. 
How hardly shall they, whose life has been hitherto a 
summer's sunshbe, whose portion is the best that eartb 
can give — ^rich in pleasures, rich in expectations, rich in 
friends and fortune-— cherished, admired, beloved — how 
hardly shall they be persuaded that this poor world is bats 
traveller's mead, the weary pilgrim's houseless, homeletf 
way. How hardly can they be induced to seek a refuge 
from the storm that never beat on them, a resting-f la^ 
for feet that never yet were weary — ^to believe that thej 
are poor, and blind, and naked, while they feel that tbfi\ 
are rich, and have need of nothing. With Grod all thiag> 
are possible. But far safer is the path of the afflicted^ 
the poor, who having learned their need of comfort ir 
long and bitter sufferance, are less disposed to xe^^cU 
when it comes — who having taken largely of sin's hal 
wages, are willing to make trial of a better mastet. 
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i mn shall be as a hiding place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a dry 
place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
—Isaiah xxxii. 2. 

How many passages of Scripture are without sense or 

meaniog to the world at large. If they are so to us, let 

M consider, for they are the words of God. As the 

saDDj bower and sheltering roof are to the houseless 

wanderer, when the tempest beats and the wind blows 

cold— -as the cool streams of water are to him whose lips 

are parched with thirst — as the first shadow of some 

friendly rock to one who many an hour has borne the 

scorching of the mid-day sun — so is a Saviour's love to 

those. To whom? Not to them that sit at ease in their 

pleasant places — who think of earth as a satisfying portion, 

of sin as a light matter, of death as a distant evil, and of 

beaven as a thing of course. Extravagant indeed to 

SDch must seem these striking emblems of a Christian's 

bope. They only whose souls have sunk within them in 

sickoess of the world's unsatisfying good — to whom the 

consciousness of wrong is as a fire in their bosoms, every 

foment lighted up afresh by recommissioyu of the sins 

they bate— -to whom death is the conscious criminal's near 

moment of conviction, and heaven the forfeited object of 

their every hope and wish~they only know something 

o[ihat hiding'- place which shelters them from the world, 

rrom sin, and from themselves. 

^reat plagues remain for the ungodly; hut whoso 
putteth his trust in the Lord, mercy embraceth him 
on every ^uf^.— PsALM xxxii. 12. 

The plagues remain, the sorrows are in reserve, though 
>t the weight of a single care has yet been lajed on 
em. Their sun must go down — their smooth waters 
1st be ruflSed — for all they have is forfeited and must 
parted from. But fair, in spite of every menacing 
»ud, is the prospect of them that trust in the Lord. Ii 
VOL. I. ^ 
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eyery ride— on the side of adversity as of prosperity— of 
sickness as of health — Mercy's arms are round them, to 
shield them from i^ger, to raise them when they are 
cast down, and support them when they falter. Mercy 
mixes for them as well the bitter medicines to heal, as 
the cordial to revive. The winter thorn and the sum- 
mer rose are all of Mercy's planting. The trusting 
spirit knows it and is glad : glad even in tears ; as the 
hurt and frightened child clings to its mother's bosom, 
and is comforted. Pardon for their sins and pity for 
their sorrows-^hope in their sadness and help in their 
need*— >peace on earth and bliss in heaven — ^these are 
Mercy's promises to those that trust in the Lord.* Have 
the ungodly and the careless any such prospect? 


THE LISTENER.— No. II. 

Walking one noontide silent and alone, and some- 
thing oppressed by a stilt and sultry atmosphere, I laid 
myself down upon a mound of grass beneath the shelter 
of a tree ; and while all around me was sunshine and 
tranquillity, most strangely betook myself to think of 
tempests and the storm. Fleetly and prompt the con- 
sciousness of all things present passed from my mind. I 
no longer perceived the sun riding in mid-day splendoal 
through the cloudless heavens, nor heard the rippling ol 
the stream that stole through the herbage at my feet 
My senses became absorbed in the distant wanderings o{ 
my mind, and imagination carried me, I know no 
whither and say npt how, to some far. region ^here 
either saw, or dreamed, or feigned, or fancied, whichev 
may seem most probable, the following moving incident 
I am not without hope that my readers may find the inte 
pretation of it, without the aid of the Babylonish Magi 
In idea I had joined myself to a company of me 
who were walking blithely between the overhanging cH 
and the waters of the ocean. The tide was out, the roi 
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vasbfoad and smooth: flowers bloomed fair on it on 
^fery side — ^the siii^» scarcely yet beginning to dedine, 
veiled at intervals its splendours behind fleecy elonds, 
appearing and disiq>pearing as they flitted {Mut liimy 
giving added beaoty to the scene by the rapid inter- 
change of light and shadow. Large companies of BMn 
. were disappearing in the distance before ns ; bnt as the 
road had many windings, and a pale blue mist was on 
the air, we conld distingnish little of their forms, and 
nothing of the issue of their jonmey. Behind ns, too, 
asfkraseye could reach, th^ were others advancing 
hy the way we came. But the party to which I had 
joined myself was small ; I listened i^tentively to their 
discourse, and soon perceived there was a dispute 
amongst them as to the road they were to take. 

^'Patise yet a moment," said one whom from his dis- 
course 1 supposed to be Prudens ; '' it is well at least 
that we Gonsider of our path before we go too far to 
retreat if we be wrong. It is true here is space enough, 
and a fair beaten way. But yonder murmuring tide will 
briefly steal back upon us. lliis cliff, too, that bounds us 
on the other side — we might ascend it now, but it seems 
to me to become more steep and difficult as we advance. 
What if, as night approaches and the sun declines, we be 
iociosed in some dread pass where nothing can save us 
from the iognlphing waters?'* 

**It is not very likely," said Rationalis. ^^Why should 
a road be made so smooth and pleasant if it is not to be 
trodden* Most clearly toil and care have been spent in 
making it, and nature has delighted to adorn it. Yonder, 
too, if I mistake not, are the distant towers of our fhture 
home. Far ofl, it is true, and scarcely visible, but so 
exactly opposite, that it were folly to turn aside and 
seek another path, when one so open and direct is lying 
here before' os.'' 

'< Wiae men are ye» doubtless/' said Aodax, ^' but 
irythee stay us not to listen to your doubts. If it be so 
hat the m^^ ^ coming, why, even let us make our way 
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while it is day. They who go boldly forward are mote 
likely to reach their goal, I ween, than they who loiter 
here to talk of it." 

** Yoa may do even as yoa will/' rejoined Frivolos. 
'' 1 care little for the beginning or the end, since the 
midway is thas delightfol. I mind not very much if it 
please yon to stay here, at least till I have culled these 
flowers so beautiful." 

But while some doubted, some trusted, and some 
trifled, I perceived that they all continued to go for- 
ward without any effort to find another path. Pni- 
dens went sighing on, with many a prophecy of future 
danger : Rationalis ceased not to argue on the impos- 
sibility of any such danger existing: Audax contiDoed 
to deride them both, and Frivolus was too busy with 
his flowers to give heed to any thing. But however 
much divided in opinion and disposed to argue, they 
were perfectly agreed in practice ; for all went alike 
blithely forward. It was now I first observed among 
them one whose appearance was strangely different from 
the rest. While all beside were smiling, the deepest 
shade of sorrow hung upon his brow. The sobdued and 
sober stillness of his walk was strongly contrasted with 
the airy lightness of his companions'. There was in his 
countenance an inscrutable expression of mental anguish, 
veiled, but not hidden by a smile of patient acqui- 
escence. The sigh that he heaved not seemed Impti* 
soned in his bosom only to burst it the more surely^ 
The tear that fell not from his dimmed and sunken ej 
was as if suspended there, lest the shedding of it sho 
relieve his anguish. He was not old, and yet 
were lines of more suffering in his countenance t 
could be crowded into two-score years. The swoV 
lip and pallid cheek of careful watchfulness, the lang 
and exhaustion of a body spent and over-worn by 
much endurance, were strangely intermixed with ao 
of calm, and firm determination, that seemed prep 
to meet another blow. I marvelled much what m 


of penon thu might he, that looked ao lonowfal when 
all around were gay — ^that seemed ai if he had taken to 
himself the ihiseries of them all, and, like the packhone 
of some lightsome troop, was bearing the burden of 
wluch each one bad made haste to rid himsdf. His 
soft, submissive eye was for die most part bent upon the 
ground. I should have thought him indiflTerent to what 
was passing round him, had I not observed that he 
looked sometimes towards the cliff with anxious earnest- 
ness, as if measuring its growing height, and sometimes 
towards the sea, now rapidly approaching. I even 
fancied there was an expression of growing apprehen- 
sion as he watched its progress. And then he looked at 
his companions as if he would have spoken, but knew 
not how to gain a hearing. And indeed it was not easy, 
for they were vastly talkative and busy one with the 
other, and payed no more attention to him than if they 
knew him unworthy of regard. Do they really know 
this ? I considered within myself — ^for else it might seem 
that his sorrow at least should move them to compassion. 
Since he has travelled thus far in their company, he 
cannot be unknown to them : and yet he walks, of all 
contemned and disregarded, as if he were a stranger 
and alone. I would at least that he might speak. 

And scarcely had I formed the wish, when I saw the 

Man of Sorrows advance more closely towards his blithe 

companions, from whom he had walked hitherto some 

little space apart ; and with a voice that seemed to bsue 

from the bottom of a breaking heart, ** Pause here a 

moment, travellers/' he said, "and list you to my 

words J^ I waited the effect of this address — but no one 

paused and no one listened ; while the pensive stranger 

continned to regard them with an air of anxious and 

alarmed solicitation. And now I thought his palid coun- 

teaaaoe grew almost beautiful by the love, and tender- 

less, and pity, that lighted up in his features. " Pause, 

ravellers,'' he repeated in a louder tone, *' for danger 
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cometh upon as as a thief in the night, and oo oaa 
heeds its coming/' Eyes were now turned upon bim, as 
if content to hear — but scorn and derision was in all of 
them, aud no one slackened his pace. The Man of Sot- 
rows spoke — " Trayellers on a road of which ye know 
not the dangers or the end, list to the voice of one ^bo 
takes care for yon, though you take none for yourselves. 
Ye are bound, ye say, to yonder fair city, whose towers 
scarcely yet are visible in the^ distance — but this is not 
the way. Your senses deceive you. There is between 
us and our distant home a pass, which no man ever yet 
has crossed. Full well I know the spot. The darken- 
ing cliff hangs frowning over it, bare and inaccessible to 
human footstep. The boiling surge breaks on the rocks 
beneath, and fills up the cavern many a fathom deep. 
The sea-mew scarcely dares to build his nest upon the 
heights, lest the tempest rock his cradle to the deep. 
No vessel ever cast an anchor there, or ventured near 
to rescue them that perish. Of all who go that way, 
not one returns — ^for ever as the rising tide flows in 
upon their path and closes their retreat, those who 
are nigh to that tremendous passage, go into it and 
perish. Be warned while it is day, for the night cometh 
in which no man can escape." And he lifted up his 
humid eyes, as if to see how far the day-star bad gooe 
down : but there were many hours yet before its settiod^* 
The party marked it too, and smiled. "I know not'' 
said Audax, " why we should mar the pleasures of the 
day by thinking of the night. When the daogei is &^ 
hand, it will be time enough to think of an escape. Me- 
thinks thy malice envies us our present good, since Ihoa 
art so eager to empoison it with fear. Are we to tof* 
us from our beaten course, because a soured and d^ \ 
torted fancy sees ills that no man beside thee ever tM 
of. We go the way our fathers went before us, sfli. 
doubtless shall rejoin them where they are. And yondc 
multitude, still moving in the distance — are they too ^ 
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^ivedy and only thoa so wise? How earnest thou by 
thy knowledge?" And he tarned him away with a sneer, 
and listened no more to the discourse. 

''Thou art a fool/' said Rationalis, "for unless thoo 
hast been there, how canst thou know the issue of the 
path? and if thou hast, there is some retreat, it seems, 
since thou hast found it. I can see much to prove that 
tUs should be our path, and only thy single word to say 
US nay. As wise men, therefore, it behoves us to take 
the side of probability, to be guided by the things we see, 
and not to be diverted from our purpose by fanciful re- 
presentations of what by thy own confession no man who 
has tried it e'er returned to tell." And he looked on the 
admonitor with the contemptuous, pity of one who waits 
an answer to what he believes unanswerable. 

Frivolns looked up with a smile, but not exactly un- 
derstanding the matter in dispute, and concluding it was 
no business of his, left them to' settle it as they might, 
and retarned to his amusements. 

But Pradens drew closer to the side of him who warned 

them, and seemed disposed to listen to his counsels. 

''Knowest thou, then," he said, ''a safer and a better path? 

For ere we quit the one we are pursuing, it befits us that 

we find another. Well I see we walk between two 

barriers that may become impassable ; the way already 

narrows, and I am not without my apprehensions. But 

where is the remedy? Path see I none but this." 

*' There is a remedy," replied the Man of Sorrows. 
"I know a path — it is steep and difficult indeed, and 
trodden but of few. No man will exchange for it this 
smooth and flowery way, if he believe not that destruc- 
tion waits him here. Yonder it winds between the 
crevices of that tall cIi£P. We shall find many openings 
to it as we proceed, but each one becomes more difficult 
iian the last, and if we go too far, we may seek for it in 
'ain. Oould we but reach the summit of the clifi^, the 
my thougr'^ stony, is secure, and the prospect beautiful." 
4t W'e sbouid do well to abide thy counsel," replied 
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ftadens, " if what thou sa/st be true. And if I wen 
but sure of it, I would not hesitate to leave all and follow 
thee. But the path yon bid us to looks glootfy and little 
promising; nor perceive I well why such a one should 
be the only way to the place we seek. • He who invites 
OS thither would surely make it more aocesidble. 1 
almost dispose to leave the company and go with thee. 
But they will mock us, and with reason, should it appear 
we have taken unnecessary trouble, and gained bat toil 
and deprivation for our pains. Better that we be not 
rash, but try a little how this path may bear.'' And so 
he betook himself to other matters. And they all with 
one accord turned their backs upon their monitor, and 
forgot at once his warning and himself. 

And I looked if that in his patient eye there was a 
gleam of anger for their scorn. But no. A thicker 
cloud of sadness did indeed pass over it--^he smote upon 
his gentle bosom and looked up to heaven — ^but not as 
if he asked a curse upon their folly. I could rather 
fancy that every movement of his quivering lip was an 
aspiration for mercy on their reckless heads. Meantime 
the tide arose. Already the dashing waters thundered on 
the shore — the sun was going down, and the fast-gathet- 
ing clouds threatened to extinguish his departing beams 
even before their setting. The party had gone far upoa 
their way, and seemed but less sensible of danger as it 
approached them nearer. I saw the poor despised otve 
pause a moment, and look earnestly behind him. I too 
looked backward, and perceived the waters had already 
overflowed some portion of the way we came, so as to 
make return impossible. The rocks had become aXmost 
perpendicular, and while I followed each movement of 
his eye, ag^in directed forward, I perceived a pass^ 
Very much like the one he had described. He saw it 
too. His dimmed eye kindled at the sight, and wil^ 
more [vehemence than before had marked his move- 
ments, he rushed forward into the midst of bis coB* 
panions. *^ Travellers, Brethren, Friends, I do beseech 
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yon hear me. The moment is come. Destniotion is 
opon the heads of all of yoo — another instant and it 
falls. A few minntes more and the tide overflows this 
path—a few yards farther and there is no access to the 
beighta — ^already retreat is cot off from behind yoa. If 
yon go forward you must perish. BelieTe, and yon may 
yet be saved — ^reject my connseI» and yon die." 

Bat they all by this time had grown hardened in their 
GOQise; they were weary and indisposed to effort. They 
bad heard these threats so often, that they were to them 
AS an idle tale. And now grew they angpry at what be- 
fore they mockedy and ** Cease thy prating," they ex- 
claimed. ** We have heard thy ravings till we are sated 
of them. Mile by mile thou hast rang these changes 
in our ears. Let as at least hear something new, if that 
we needs mast list to thee. Despite thy prophecies and 
thy prayers for oar destruction, we have come on oar 
way in peace, the end is even at hand, and thine eyes 
Bhall feast not on the sight of our destroction." 

He answered, *' Revile me as you will — heap scorn 
and contempt upon my blameless head — ^let me be, as I 
have been, the outcast and the scorn of all men— tram- 
ple me under your feet as a despised thing — I bear it 
all, so you but let me save you. Escape while there is 
yet a moment, and do with me even as you will. A 
haodred yards forth and your doom is fixed for ever. 
Saj, will you yet go forward?" "We will go forward," 
they replied. " We see as well as thou dost the pass 
/2ij i^owardice fears. We see the tide has crossed the 
path before us — ^but still is it smooth and shallow. We 
caa ford it. And what though yon bold projecting rocks 
bide something from our view, we believe not that dan- 
ger is beyond. We are resolved to try it." 

The Man of Sorrows beard. An agony of conflicting 
eeliags rent bis withered form. He clasped his bands 
ipon his bosom as if waiting for power to perform what 
Lready be resolved. The calm composedness of grief 
ubdued gave place to the struggle of despair. His 
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forehead bathed itself with sweat— his eye was swollen 
with anguish, and in the attitude of one who mast, kl 
cannot, he stood as if irresolute. Twas but a moment, 
iEUid with the step of one who dooms himself to peiisb 
and goes forth to work his purpose, he placed himself in 
front of the advancing group, and in a Toice that startled 
them to compliance, he exclaimed, ** Stand, trairellers, 
a moment/for yon must. I warned yoti long, and ;e 
refused to listen; I iatreated you, and ye answered me 
with scorn. * Had I not loved you, I had left you to 
your fate, and saved myself without you. But neither 
could your slights repulse me nor your wrongs offend. 
For every blow you struck at this unsheltered bosom, I 
gave you back a sigh of pity and of love. Such love as 
ye 'shall witness ere we part. I tell you this path is 
death, and you believe me not. Be it so. I have 
shewn you tite danger; I have shown you the escape; 
I have reasoned with you, besought you, pnrjred for 
you. All is ib vain, and there is but one way left 
Pause here a moment where you are, and let me try 
that dreadful {iass before you; If I perish not, go on 
your way in peace, and leave me for the madman and 
the fool you think me. But if I die in the attempt--i( 
in yon dark waters ye esteem so shallow; ye see me 
struggling in the grasp of death^-^if ye see, as ye stairf 
here in safety, the ^ngulphibg chasm close in upon tk 
earthly form of him whom ye despise — O theal it is tl 
I ask of ^ou to requite the sacrifice, it is all I askil 
payment of my love, believe the danger, and esic»^ 
while it is day." 

The travellers stood fixed in mute amazement ow^ 
spot. The devoted being advanced to where the wats| 
closed upon the rock. Turning one last, hamid \oo^^ 
those who obstinately had doomed him thus to penal 
and spending all that remained to him of life in pi^l^ 
to heaven for them, *' Believe, and be ye saved/ ( 
said^-and plunged into the waves. A momenX ^ 
struggled— a moment, and he was gone. 
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A SERIES OF 

LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


LECTURE-THE SECOND. 


Our Father which art in Heaven, 

EvBRY word addressed by a creature in prayer to his 

C/eator» has or ought to have a most deep and heartfelt 

meaniDg, So the appellatives we use at the commence- 

ment of our prayers, ought not to pass unregarded from 

onr lips. Their purpose is at once to remind us who it 

is ire are addressing, and to express our persuasion that 

he is what he declares himself and what our prayers 

ddrnowledge him to be. Thus when we address our 

Maker as our God, our Lord, we make the acknowledg- 

loeat that becomes us of entire dependence on his will. 

We speak in one brief word the claim he has on us, the 

iaty we owe him, his right to dispose of us as hq will. 

We confess in short that we are bis and not our own; 

or if be is our God and Lord, it must be so* When wq 

egin our prayer with calling him God Almighty, we 

ckno'vledge that he has the power as well as the right 

> do whatsoever pleases him — and when we term our 
t7d most gpracious, most merciful, we declare, Ah! 
3uld we thought it as duly as we say it ! that he is no 
rd master, whose service is a weariness to us — ^no 
*m and avengeful sovereign, who rigidly exacts his 
es — ^but a Lord most gracious to our needs, most 
rcifal to our undeservings. And deep and full should 
th^ impression of such words upon us, that our minds 
y be in a fit state to proceed with the petition-— 
%hl^, submissive, and confiding, we should feel to 

> m we are addresssing ourselves and wherefore we 
r^^a him. We are before our God; and we come 

Inm, because he only can grant us what we need. 


M LSCTU&ES ON TH£ LOBD'S PBAYEB. 

Without such a feeling answerable to the words that are 
meant to express it, the succeeding prayer must be 
indeed a mockery. 

We pause then to consider the address or invocatioii 
of this prayer. It is peculiar — " Our Father." As if 
he would put away from his disciples every anxious feat 
and apprehensive doubt, our Lord lays aside the titles of 
greatness with which they were wont to address then 
Maker, and bids them approach him simply as their 
Father. But what an extent of meaning is in tbat 
single word. As God and Lord he might reject their 
services, his Almighty power might be turned against 
them, his very mercy might be out-worn by their loog- 
continued dbobedience. All these terms therefore are 
put aside, and they are taught for a moment to forget 
that God is their King, their Judge— any thing to them 
but a kind and tender parent. 

But here it befits us to remember this prayer was 
dictated by our Saviour to His disciples. To those who 
had acknowledged him their Lord, and had forsaken all 
to follow him, and were confiding every thing to his pro- 
mised aid. It was not for them that mocked his grace, 
and joined with the unbelieving crowd to do him despite. 
To them he said that God was not their Father, since 
they rejected him whom he had sent, and did not the 
things that he commanded. 

But to all who are reconciled to God through their 
Saviour's death and intercession, who return like the 
prodigal to their Father's house, and are living in de- 
pendence on his love and mercy, to all such the wordf 
are dictated as an expression of the most entire con 
fidence. There is no relationship on earth more tendet 
than that between a father and his child. With an affe« 
tion quite independent of any thing in us that may de 
serve their love, our fathers tend and cherish us. It i 
they who most patiently bear with our misconduct aa 
most feelingly participate in our sorrowif. No dislatic 
or separation wipes from a father's bosom the remeii 
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branee of the child he loves ; no length of time wean 

oat the anxious efforts for his welfare. His child is to 

'^m as a part of himself-^he grieves when compelled to 

give him pab, and delights in nothing so mnch as to 

make him happy. A father for the most part spends his 

wealth .upon his children^ or amasses it for their fatare 

heoefit Ever wiiliog to listen to their complaints, to 

excase their faults and accept their penitence, a father 

^11 be his children's friend, though they, be forsaken and 

forgotten of all the world beside. 

There is a difficulty confessed of all in forming an 
^eqoate idea of the Divine Being in the character of 
God, Bat there is no difficulty to the most simple 
^ong us, in understanding what God is when he con- 
descends to place himself before us in the character of 
« father. We all know what a tender parent is, what 
oe does, and what is due to him. Is this then what we 
^ean, and feel, and believe, when on our knees we again 
djid again address the Lord Omnipotent who sees our 
thoughts and reads every movement of our hearts, as 
"Oar Father which is in heaven?*' 

Pirst, do we believe it ? Do we habitually consider 
God as our best and kindest Friend, ever watchful for 
our good — spreading over ns in danger his paternal 
vings — ^meaning* us nothing but kindness, dealing us 
nothing but mercy — ^more loving towards us than the 
inost loving upon eatth, and more faithful to us than our 
rieods, the best and truest ? If, instead of this, our real 
tod habitual persuasion is, that Grod is a severe Master, 
^acting from us a service we would rather not render, 
bridging our pleasures by troublesome prohibitions — 
Being, whom, since he is our God and we are at his 
ercy, we mast needs give heed to, but could do quite as 
^Ji without, and would be reminded of him as little 
possible — ^a Being, in short, who, unless we can con- 
^e to forget him altogether, is a continual check upon 
r wishes, pleasures, and pursuits — how can we venture 
^dress blm as a Father? It is not so we consider of 
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oar fathers. Scarcely upon men could we expect to 
pass sacJhfalseneaSt and can. we suppose that the God of 
heaven marks it not? Think we he to whose eye all 
bosoms. are unclosed^ regards not what they who caU 
him Father in their prayers, think of him and deal with 
him at all other times as an oppressive Lord ? 

•But belief is so indefinite a term in the ideas of most 
— we so easily persuade ourselves we believe whatever; 
action of our lives proves that we believe not at all, it is 
well for us further to consider if we feel what we say at 
the commencement of this prayer. Scarcely need ve 
pause to describe how children feel towards their fathers. 
Have we any such feeling towards our God 1 Love, 
gratitude, compliance, confidence— -our hearts must an- 
swer for themselves — we all know what it means. 

As we have observed in a former lecture, prayer is 
not prayer — it is altogether unavailing, it is absolntely 
nothing, unless we mean what we say and feel what we 
confess. When we .call God our Father, we confes^ 
ourselves his children. As such our duties are sufficient)} 
y obvious, and there are some strong marks by which a 

child may be at once distinguished froln a subject or i 
servant even the most faithful. 

Lotus in idea introduce ourselves into a family <j 

strangers ; they are passing to and fro in the mausio 

they inhabit, and each one going about Jhis ordinal 

businass. We find no difiiculty in distinguishing belve^ 

the child of the family and the servant boy who wai 

.upon them. But what is it that so readily distinguish 

them beyond the possibility of mistake? The servi 

boy comes before his master only ^hen he ia ca&< 

does what is required of him with indifference, and g^ 

his way to a distant apartment. He has no desire c 

tainly to be recalled ; and though when out of sighti 

does the work imposed on him by his master, be doej 

as a matter of necessity, and is glad when it is done, i 

he may take his pleasure. That pleasure is some 

quite independent of his master, and could not by 
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! means be enjoyed in his presence. The companions he 
c&ooses, and the amasements he enjoys, sufficiently 
mark bis station in the family. As strongly /character- 
isti'c of a servant too is his manner of holding commnpi- 
catioQ with his master. He seldom addresses him unless 
Us business, requires him to do so-Hseldom communi- 
cates to him his purposes and wishes^ or asks advice for 
Us own conduct — ^is cold and constrained before him— > 
attends to his positive orders and shows him respect* 
because. it is his duty ; — but reserves his thoughts, feel* 
iogs, interests, affections and enjoyments-— every thing, 
in sbort, that can justly be termed his own, till he can 
iodal^e them with bis equals, released from his master^s 
claim on his attention. And even if not doing wrong, the 
utmsion of his master on his hours of leisure would be 
^ery troublesome to him, and interrupt altogether his 
eigojmeDts and pursuits. It may be doubtful if he even- 
tbinks of him, unless it be to hope he neither sees nor 
hears jbiiD, for at the best of times the conversation of 
servants is not int^ided or fitted for the master's ear. 

Very differenU in manner, and habit, and character, 
is he whom we instantly recognize as the child of the 
Biansion. He lives and delights in his father's presence. 
When bidden to leave him, or called away to other occu'- 
patioas, it is with desire to return as soon as possible* 
The hope of doing so animates him to the performance 
}fbis task. £[6 has neither business, nor pleasure, nor 
mrsuit, independently of his father, for he acts : always 
inder bis guidance and control. His presence, so far 
n>m beings a check on his enjoyment, Ls almost needful 
> it. He woald fain have him go with him every where, 
I is of bis father he asks indulgences, of his father he 
eks redress when he is wronged — to him he pours forth 
f wishes, hopes, and fears, i^nd asks of him counsel and 
sistance* Xha companions of his leisure are his father's 
ends, or such as he has chosen for him. Little pleasing, 
leed would, be to him any company in which his 
ber WB8 Jigi^^^y spoken of» and avoided with dislike* 
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The things on earth he is most carefal for are those hb 
father values and takes pleasure in. The object of 
imitation as of respeet^ of confidence as of love, a 
father's word is an unquestioned certainty ; his promises 
are joyfully relied on» his opinions made the standard of 
right and wrong, whoever may contradict them. No argu- 
ments or persuasions can induce the child to withdraw 
his affections from his parent, and prefer others before 
him . His father's approbation is the object of his desires, 
tb^ rule of his conduct, and the happiness of his life. 
And this description is the more or less truo, in propor- 
tion as the child is more or less what we all allow that 
children should be to their parents. 

And if it is so easy to distinguish among the famiiieff 
of men the child from the hired servant, it need surely 
not be hard to judge, not for others but for ourselves, 
whether we have indeed the charaicter of children towards 
that eternal Being we daily address so boldly as oar 
Father. If so it were our business to do, we might look 
around us, and discover some who without being charged 
with neglecting the duties of their station upon earth, 
bear with respect to their God very exactly the character 
of the servant we describe, and content themselves Ihul 
they have done their duty, as they call it. But our bosi- 
ness is not with others — it is that we examine eacVi oXA 
ourselves which of these characters we most resemble 
For if we are not children, God is not our Father. Ns£ 
if he is not our Father, he is indeed our Master^— but & 
other master than those we own on earth. Our \vscA 
our souls and bodies, all are bis, and all are forfeit to hi 
wrath by frequent disobedience to his will and negVeA 
of his commands. Such became he to us all, when os 
first parents' disobedience forfeited for them and for i!^^ 
offspring the place assigned them among created thiog 
and were cast out from before him as unwortkj to \ 
called his children. Such is he to us still, wben^ disob€{ 
ing him like them for every trifle, preferring^ overy t!kui 
Kfif/ire him» we render him a heartless and unwilii 
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seryice. Bat when in pity for his discarded children, the 
Saviour's blood was shed in expiation of their guilt, when 
M conseoted to accept the sacrifice and restore those 
cnildren to his love, we were invited to put off the cha- 
^ter of servants, and again to look npon our Maker as 
o^r Father— as such to love him, to confide in him, to 
«^e for him. As a servant adopted into a family would 
cbange his habits, his feelings and pursuits, and become 
towards his former master all that love and gratitude 
could claim from an adopted child, so, but with claims 
len thousand fold greater, does our God, while he allows 
^s to address him as our Father, require of us to become 
to him what children are. "Ye are my children, if ye 
00 whatsoever I command yon." What is to be said 
tor us, if we show by the whole tenour and conduct of 
o«r lives that we prefer to be the servant still ? No 
^ttercan be said but that our prayer is a heartless 
mockery. We do not believe that God is to us what 
^e call him — and we have reason — ^for we are not to him 
^hat we call ourselves. We begin our prayer by an in- 
vocation that implies love, gratitude, obedience, every 
^iog a parent claims, but we feel none of it. How can 
^e hope acceptance in heaven for such prayers? 

*^ou]dit not be well ere we begin, to pause a moment 
on that opening word and ask ourselves if it be true that 
te who 18 in heaven is indeed Our Father. The decision 
*^ould not be diflScult. Are our sentiments towards him 
'aWuaJ/y those of a child? Is it the character we are 
7i')g to assume before angels and men, most especially 
) approve ourselves such before our God ? If so, though 
^Qg and rebellious children are we still, often offending 
^€a we most desire to please, and often, alas ! con- 
Itlng cur own pleasure and forgetting his-~^though our 
at (ove be cold, and our gratitude very unequal to the 
bt we owe — though our heads bow down with shame 
it we are so little worthy to be called his children, yet 
)ur God a Father to us tender, forbearing, pitjful — 
I while the word falters on our lips, consciously un 
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worthy to pronounce it, it may convey to our bosoms a 
feeling of such sweet encouragement, that we need do 
longer fear to proceed with our petition, in all things 
making our wants and supplications known to Him, who, 
though he is in heaven and we on earth, yet bids us call 
him Father, and deigns to own us for his children. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


BOTANY. 

(Continued from page 36, J 

The Wood.— 'Within the bark, and forming the 
principal substance and shape of the stem, we find Ike 
wood — a hard, firm substance, composed of strong fibres. 
ft appears that a fresh circle or layer of the wood va 
formed every year, becoming hardened by time and 
cold ; which occasions the distinct rings we observe '\^ 
the wood when cut ; rings of different hardness, and, in 
some trees, of colours beautifully varied. It cannot ^ 
necessary to speak of the uses of this wood : they are 
too many to enumerate, and too common to be oNet- 
looked. In the heart of the vegetable body is the FiA 
or Medulla, a light, whitish substance, of which the XiSi 
does not appear to be well understood — but it is doabt 
less of service to the plant in some way, by nourisli»B) 
and supporting its vital powers. 

Th£ Sap Vbssbls and Sap. — In all parts of t^ 
vegetable there are small vessels spreading- in every ^ 
^1 rection like the veins of our body. By breaking ad 

1 1 slowly separating a young branch of Elder, you will sc 

them curiously unwinding themselves from their spi^ 
form. Through these vessels, doubtless, the plant r 
ceives its nourishment, the air and water necessary to 
And t|;ie various fluids we extract from veg^e tables > so 
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as fpmB, acidis, perfumes, and many other things of great 
utility. In what manner these juices are formed, and 
liow they are kept separate from each other, is diflScult, 
perhaps impossible for us to discover. Besides these 
jnices there is in vegetables afliiid called the Sap, which 
seeming to be derived from the root, pervades every 
part of the plant: by wounding the stem of a tree in the 
spring or autumn, large quantities of this sap may be 
obtained. It Appears as it were the blood of the plant, 
and circulates rapidly through it. When drawn out it 
oas the appearance of water, and seldom any taste. 
This fluid in its passage through the leaves and branches, 
forms itself into other fluids of various flavour and quali* 
ties. In'the Fir tree it deposits turpentine, in the Plum 
^d Cheny it forms a gum. Thence also are the exqui- 
site perfumes of the Lavender and Jasmine, drawn out 
by distillation. 

Beside these we have acids from Sorrel and other 
p/aats — ^bitters, as from the Gentian root— alkali or 
salts, such as salt of Tartar, and Soda, .drawn chiefly, 
bat not exclusively, from plants growing near the sea— 
and sugar, which is found to exist in 'most plants, 
especially in their fruits, l^ut is in greatest quantity in 
the Sugar cane. 

Added to the various fluids extracted from plants, 
there is always ati evaporation, insensible, but in some 
vegetables very rapid. In the Annual Sunflower it is 
said to be seventeen times as rapid as from the human 
skin; and the Cornelian Cherry is asserted to evaporate 
nearljr twice the weight of the plant in twenty-four hours. 
Some plants, such as Bamboo Cane, and the straw of 
VTheat, are found to contain a small quantity of flint, 
vhich accounts for burnt straw being used in giving 
polish to marble. 

For 'the different colours of plants we cannot account 
-but we may well see it in the goodness of Providence, 
lat having" made the greater part green because it is the 
^ioar most refreshing to the eyci has yet embellished 
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them vith tiots so various, lliat new beanty is presented 
to us every honr. 

That vegetables cootain heat is proved by the melting 
of snow sooner on their leaves and stems than on lifeless 
substances. And we well know that warmth is necessary 
to their life and growth, most plants dying when exposed 
to much greater cold than they are accustomed to in their 
native climes; while their growth is often accelerated 
by artificial heat« 

Th£ Root. — ^The Boot is the basis of the plant, 
serving at once to fix it in its place and to derive noa- 
rishment for its support. It is usually therefore beneath 
the ground, and consists of two parts, the Gaudex or 
body of the root, and the Badiculse or fibres. As the 
fibres only imbibe nourishment, they wither every year, 
and the plant may then be best transplanted: vben 
beginning to put forth new fibres, it is difficult to remove 
it without iojary, unless very young and well supplied with 
water by the leaves till it recovers. Some roots are 
! annual, and live only ope season ; some are biennial, 

produced one year, and flowering the next ; and others 
perennial, living and blossoming through many sncceeding 
years. Some plants that are perennial in warmer climates 
become annual in ours, as does the Nasturtium of oar 
gardens. 

The Stbm. — ^The stem, botanically called Caoiisi 
rises from the root, and bears both roots and ftoNvets* 
such are the trunks and branches of trees and shrubs. 
The Scapus, or Stalk, grows from the root, and b&>^ 
the flower and fruit, but not the leaves, as in the Cowslip 
and Narcissus. The Pedunculus, or Flower-sta\k, gio^ 
from the stem, and bears only the flower and frait. Tk^ 
Petiblus, or Leaf-stalk, bears the leaves only. A^xotii) 
I or Frond, is where the flower and fruit grow on tU 

(1 leaf, as in Ferns. S^pes, or Stipe, is the stem of ^ 

jl Frond, as of a Fern, or as the stalk of a Mushroom. 

I Buds. — By buds we do not mean the nnopen^ 

I flower commonly called so, but the parts of a futflij 
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plant that remain closed up during the winter on the 

stems of trees in cold climates. They are usually fonned 

in the bosom of the leaves during the summer, and when 

tie leav.es have fallen, remain closely wrapped up and 

seemiDgly lifeless till the ensuing spring, when they burst 

uto leaves and sometimes into flowers. These buds con* 

sbtof scales folding over each other, and often secured 

from wet and cold by gum or wool pn the outside. You 

.may observe them on the Horse Chesnut, and on most 

of oar trees. Their use is evident, since they are not 

affected by cold while so wrapped up, and they do not 

aaclose till the winter is passed. The trees of hot cli- 

i&atesare not provided with buds, nor have they any 

need of them. These buds, when taken off and planted, 

^iU produce new plants. 

Leaves. — Among the most beautiful and most use- 
ful parts of the vegetable is the Leaf, or Folium. The 
colour is with few exceptions always green — the forms 
are elegant and various. We need not name their many 
iises to mankind, the beauty with which they deck our 
landscape, the pleasing shade they offer us, and the 
thousands of animals that are constantly feeding on them, 
^at not less is their importance to the plant itself, that 
could rarely be matured without them. 

One use of leaves is no doubt to shade the tenderer 
parts of the plant from too much heat; wherefore in 
9Farm cUmaies trees require and usually retain them all 
he yean Another use is tb imbibe and exhale moisture, 
H>tb necessary to the health of the plant. Their power 
f imbibing^ moisture we perceive by immersing them in 
^&ter when dried up; It varies curiously in different 
^aves. Some receive it faster on the upper, some on 
fe aoder side ; as have been proved by floating them on 
ater: and often we observe them 4fjqop.>dujring the 
ly, and revive in the damp of tFe evening. Hazel or 
ose leaves, ^hen laid with their backs on water, imbibe 
ougfa to nouxish other leaves on the same branch. The 
halation of moisture from plants^ as we before ob« 
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serre^i 19 great, thoagh sometimes imperceptible. Bat 
it is not always so. In groves of Poplsur or Willow, in 
boty ealm weather, drops of clear water trickle in showers 
firom the leaves. 

Lieaves are also found to imbibe and emit air. The; 
arfi ^d tQ give out bad or fixed air in the dark, but in 
small quantity. It is certain thatin the light theygrpatl; 
purify the air, by imbibing that which is uawholeaome, 
and en^itting that which is good for as U> breathe. 

The respiration of animals corrupts the air,. because,!^ 
inhaling it, that which is good goes to support the body 
and pui^fy the blood, while they breathe out ag»n ti^Bi 
which is unwholesome. Thus a numb^i: of persons in a 
confined space soon reader the air unjhealthfal and 'M' 
pure. Most wisely therefore has nature provided tbat 
vegetables should do exactly the contrary. Whatisi)^^ 
for us is good fo^ them — assisted by light they take ia 
the upwhplesome ait for nourishment, and emit tbat 
which again makes the atmosphere pure and fit for us to 
breathe. 

light also seems necessary to the health of the^ plsoti 
and is received through the leaves* which detiv^e fromik 
their colour: grown in the dark they are of a sicklf 
white, as we may observe in Celery, purposely covered) 
up to bleach it. light acts beneficially on the upper side 
of the leaf, but injuriously on the lower side ;. wherefoi 
we always, observe them turning towards the light. 7' 
leaves of a trained fruit tree will all turn one way» aod| 
disturbed and fprced from their direction, will resume 
va a day or two. In a green-house, both leaves 
branches lean towards the light— and a field of Cloi 
may be observed entiicely to turn, following the sun in 
daily course, and returning to receive it in the moi 

Fulcra, on A?PBifDA6ES. — ^These are parts 
plant necessary to be noticed in our study of B0I 
though po plant has them all, and their use. is not obvij 
to us. The Stipula is a sort of leaf usually placed %t 
bottom of the leaf-stalk, in the Rose united to it^ 
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Geranimn. The Nectary eontidns the honey found in 
most blossoms, though not in equal quantities i& all 
Some flowers have no Corolla. 

The Stamina, or Stamens, are fixed within side t\^e 
Corolla. They vary in number, and by them botanists 
generally distinguish the different classes of plants. The^ 
consist of two parts ; the Anther, which is the upper 
part, and the Filament, which supports it. The Anlbei 
contains a fine dust called the Pollen. In double flowers 
the Stamens are turned to Petals by cultivation, ani 
these bear no seed : but no plant in its natural state is 
without Stamens in some of its flowers, if they are nol 
in all. 

The Pistilla, or Pistils, are generally fewer in number 
and stand in the centre of the Stamens ; by these the 
order of the plant is generally distinguished. The Visin 
consists of three parts — the Germen, which becomes 
afterwards the fruit — the Style, which rises from it, ani 
the Stigma, on the summit of the Styl^. These two are 
often changed into Petals in double flowers, and some* 
times into leaves. 

The Pericarpium, or Seed Vessel, is formed by i^ 
Gennen, which enlarges when the flower falls ; it con* 
tains the seeds and keeps them from injury till ripe< 
Some seeds are without it. 

The Seed, which is the final product of the plant, wf 
have already described. Experience has sufficient 
taught us the use of it, besides that of producing otbe 
plants. From fruits and seeds of vegetables vre deriv 
the luxuries and much of the necessaries oflife — perbap 
I may say all, for the animals on which we feed axetnosU 
fed on them. And before I leave this interesting sat 
ject, I must intreat the young botanist to pause a iaom6 
from her studies, and consider the point with which * 
began — the unmeasured bounty of our Creator loHi^ 
the creatures he has made. The wheat that supplies 
with bread, or the corn that feeds our cattle » ir7ou\&^ 
been far more th£in sufficient for our subsistence. ^ 
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place a handle or any other thug in the centre, we dnw 
diagonals from each corner, and their point of orossiDg 
18 at all times the centre of the square. 

The second figure is a building with a door in theboii- 
Bontal front, and two similar fronts on the receding side. 
Having raised it, we draw lines from each corner to tbe 
point of sight. We then set off on the dotted line (a) 
two spaces equal to the horizontal front, with a door of 
equal dimensions the centre of each. From the six 
points thus marked we draw diagonals (b b) to tbe point 
of distance (p), these crossing with the first visual ray, 
give us the points we want, and determine the perpen- 
diculars both of the building and of the doors. The 
height of. the receding doors is found by dotting from 
the horizontal door to the corner, and thence canrying a 
line to the point of sight. 

Our third figure is a row of square pillars, receding 

\ from us at a right angle. From the horizontal side (a) 

we draw visual rays as usual, and from the front corner 
the diagonal (b): the crossing of this line with the visQ^' 
ray gives a point from which the horizontal (c) and the 
perpendicular (d) are determined. 

Whatever proportion tbe distance between the ^^^ 
bears to their size, must be set off on tbe dotted line (0 
and diagonals drawn thence to the point of distance 
Meeting the lower visual ray, they give the perpendicnlsi 
(f) ; a horizontal line at the top, to the last visual xx\ 
gives the size of the second pillar, which may then h 
completed in the same manner as the first, and ^^ ^ 

y ceed similarly with whatever number more we mean < 
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Think, let! the wfaiipcr'd wrong, the heartless je»l, 
The ill-tun'd censure on a heart depress'd, 
The hard construction and the trust betrayed^ 
Cast over sorrow's night a deeper shade. 
Too often smitten to resist the shock, 
One stroke too much wiU cleave the solid rock— 
And hearts surdiaig'd with bitterness before. 
Need but a drop to make the cup xun o'er. 
Spare e'en the rigid and unfeeling word — 
'Twas but a pebble sunk the wounded bird. 


THE COMPLAINT. 

O YOU who at lighter afflictions repine, 
! > Arrest your complainings and list you to mine — 

And you who can sorrow for every toy, 
Hear a mother's lament for her poor idiot boy. 

I S Still memoiy tells of that moment of bliss, 

When I press'd on his forehead a mother's first kiss,^ 
When committing the gift to the hand that had i^vei^ 
A mother's first prayer sought acceptance in heaven. 


I ask'd not for beauty, I ask'd not for wealth — 
The prayer was for reason, contentment, and health-— 
That reflection might temper the fervour of youth. 
And his heart be the seat of religion and truth. 

My babe he was lovely in infantine charms. 
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•^ And often, as sweetly he slept on my arms; 
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O God 1 I exclaim'd, what delight it will bo 
To rear him to virtue, to truth, and to thee t 

And fondly I waited the moment so dear. 
When my baby should part from my arms with a tear. 
When his sweet voice should greet me vnth accents of jo^^ 
But none were reserved for my poor idiot boy. 


J 
When the glittering trinket was held in his sig;bt, 

'||, My infent would utter no scream of delight ^ x 

I, When gently compelled from my bosom to part» "^ 

No scream of unwillingness gladden*d my hearts 
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Bat think bf the sfontti that nrast hKako'tei \m hsdf 
Of the'niares that eBeompast the ptib he^anst tread— 
Of the joys that seducei of the wrMif(b that amily 
Thy guidance^ is feeble^ thj eff:>xt8 ail^i laiL 

Ah thinkl had the feaacm hy hesTPOn denied. 
Been the parent of elnor, rebeliioiiy and pnde-*f 
Would an infidel's wisdom ha^ecost thee no sigh 
More bitter thai that tiioa hast bfeath'd o'er %hoyT 


And took on that fishge, that (biebead oCsnow^ 
Those eyes where no b«una of inteyi^penoe glow*^ 
Contemplate those lips, nerer serer*d to speak. 
The nnvaiying hne of that colooiless diaek. 

Has wrath Or raTenge e'er coHtmet^ thai biow, 
Can guilt and remoise teach that forehead to glow? 
Those sweet lips can nerer be taught to complun. 
No oath can pollute thesn, no fidaehood can stala. 


No rose on that check will be 'Withered by 
Those soft j^es will neter grow wild willi despair^ 
No restless desire oan break hili repos^-^ 
No hope disappointed his lids can imdose. 

Ah ! think of the day, when at heaven's W^jk nod. 
We tremblingly fall at the feet of our €rod — 
Where surrounded by saints and by angels he stands, 
And with justice omniscient the redsUmg demanda* 

While errors unnumbered we cast at ttfi feet,- 
While each head shall be bow'd and each bosom shall bsat* 
Unabash'd, unconfounded, thy poor idiot boy 
ShallaskofhisSaTiourhii portion of Joy. ^ | 

Thy child needs no pardon for talents misosMy 
For reason perverted or blessings abos*d — 
No duty neglected, no service unpaid, 
No precept unheeded, no^law4isobe/d. 

What page in the heavenly record is soil*dL 
With the folly or vice of thy poor idiot child ? 
Though free to accuse him, what voice ia the throng, 
Can say that thy infant has offered him wrong ? 
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Ohl rather be ihia iihea a mother's last prayer. 
Her infiBnt's blest portion hereafter to sharei 
Andrecognisey Oh ! with what rapture of joy, 
h\a angel of Heaven, her poor idiot boy. 


»»#»>»##»» 


HYMN AT CONHRMAtlON. 

O THOU, whose faallow'd bosom, urg*d 

By pity so'ditine, 
Endur'd the bitterness' of death 

For sins thai vrexe not thine. 

O thotk, iT^ho now in heaven above, 

By render pity mc^M, 
StiU deign'st to listen to the prayers 

Of them whom thou hast lov'd. 

With brow abased,' and tearful eye, 
' Thy helping grace we 6rave, 
Thus early td devote^ to thee 
All that we are and have. 

Thmigli all we are is stain'd with sin. 
And forfeit to the grave — 

And all we have is e'^ no more 
Than what thy bounty gave : 

Unworthy e'en to pick the crumbs 
That fall from off thy board, 

We offer up our hearts to thee, 
Our Saviour and our Lord. 

Fledg'd to thy service,, we renounce 
The vain world's sinful joys — 

Aa they who grow to man's estate 
Forsake the duMhood's toys. 

Ohl deign In mercy to accept 
The most unworthy boOn— 

And help us that we henceforth live 
As thine and not our own. 
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SONG. 
For the Tune of '* WheiirthoH thaU wander;* m the NatiMdVMa. 

Ah 1 teU me not of sunny glades. 

Where stranger flowers are blooming fair^ 

Where the bolbul lurks in hazel shades. 
To pour his song on the midnight air. 

No spot on earth to me so kind, 
So dear as the scenes I left behind. 

Each note of joy the breezes bear 
Awakens the thought of distant home— 

And if I look on the primrose pale, 
Or bid the rose on my bosom bloom, 

Tis but think how iair they gre^ 
In the home my happy childhood knew. 

Twas there I pass'd my morning hours. 
Or ere my sun was clouded o'er — 

And there I drank of hope's bright cufi, 
That emptied once, is fiU'd no more. 

Nor days for me can more be proved 
Like those I pass'd in the home I lov'd. 
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AMD 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Letters from Spain. By Don Leacadio DoUaiB 
London, Henry Colburn and Co. 

Having taken up this amusing work ^th the iottf 
tion of making a few extracts from it, ^we felt lAcSo^ 
as we proceeded to recommend it altogether to ^ 
perusal of our young friends. It is extremely ^xtfA^ 
for persons of any age ; and if, as we have no reason 
doubt, it is a just representation of the scenes vdA w. 
it so strikingly pictures, it is decidedly worth the reads 
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ihe state of that unhappy coiintry is now a subject of 
^nent conreiisatioD, and consequently of general 
interest. 

We must own this work leaves us under a strong 
impression of the hopelessness of her situation, while 
^Qod with die fetters of such a religion as is here de^ 
picted. Indeed, though other habits and circumstances 
are occasionally introduced, the purport of the book is 
Gently U$ set before us the Roman Catholic supersti- 
tions, not in abstract doctrines, and controverted creeds^ 
ht m action upon the welfare and hiappiness of society, 
in its individud and domestic iniluencer Nor have we 
^y where road such simple and heart-affecting portraits 
ofits. miseries^ with the imposing splendomv thaiepne^al 
them. It is oh this account; we princii>ally Teconiriiend 
It to the perusal of young people, , Th^y ai^ 9pt to think 
a difference of religion is but a difference of opinioOi ill 
^hich neither our present Happiness nor our future safety 
is materially , concerned^ The horrovs of Popery being 
long since forgotten in our own country; We are less setisi* 
Ue than we ought to be of omr happiness in the ei^change, 
and too Uittle abxious to preserve it/lV^e do l^ot believe. 
^Pnol^tants, that a papist b^s ^p po>sitAUty of liappine»s 
Weafters andifaeiefbre wedo liot ^feel- 'thefult'misery 
yf die ifi^iorancie, syp^VstiiJibh, and islAvety of opi^ibn', 
hat inthrala a CSatholio people ; nof the perversioju .of 
eeling^thp immoraUty and ;^ven infideU^^ it 

snds. "What a Catholic tiunks we are often lEold, ai^d 
erhapg it may not be veryessentiid to our young readers 
( know^ But we have here a Hyely pibtiir^ of what a 
atholie acta and feels, that may be useful aiid. amusing 
' Ibeiii* 'V'. 

ITe peiv^eive /a dejjpree of %biness in tlie' mapper in 
ich oar ciuthor speaks upon religidus subjects. But 
Se it u painful tp the feelings of those who justly attach 
eifree of solemnity to the subject, even where theper- 
§i^nm of it are truly ludicrous, we can well understand 
a. the reaolt of the utteir disgust and contempt a man 
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must feel when living in the habitual contemphtioD of 
soch disgraceful absurdities. If there are some ei* 
pressions we might wish should not meet the eye of young 
people, they are so few» so much fewer and le8& im- 
portant than in the generality of histories that are and 
must be read by children, we do not consider them ot 
snlBcient consequence to prohibit the reading of the 
work. Indeed we know few books descriptive of mui- 
ners and characters so little to be objected to on tbis 
ground. 

We make extract of the following description, asEelj 
to be interesting to our young readers. 

''That many nuns, especially in the more liberal con^«atS)^'(^ 
happy^ I have eveiy Teason to belieTe; but, on the other band, IPOS' 
sess indubitable evidence of the exquisite misery which is the lotn 
some unfortunate females, under similar circumstances* 1 s'h^\ ^^^ 
tion only one case, in actual existence, with which I am circunsua' 
tially acquainted. 

^ A lively and interesting girl of fifteen, poor, though connecl 
with some of the first gentry in this town, haviag t^cvtve^her ed\i 
tion under an aunt, who was at the head of a wesdthy, andnoUUi&V 
Franciscan convent, came out, as the phrase is, to see the woi 
previous to her taking the veil. I often met the intended nofio^ 
.the house of one of her relations, where I visited dai\y. ^V^^^ 
scarcely been a fortnight out of the cloister, when that world she 
learned to abhor in description, was so visibly and rapidly wim 
her affections, that at the end of three months she could harS^^ 
guise her aversion to the veil. The day, however, was now fast 
proaching which had been fixed for the ceremony, without her ft 
sufficient resolution to decline. Her father, a good but weak 
she knew but too well, could not protect her from the ill treatin* 
an unfeeling mother, whose vanity was concerned in thus da&yA>^ 
daughter for whom she had no hopes of finding a suitable match. 
kindness of her aunt, the good nun to whom the distressed girl^' 
debted for the happiness of her childhood, formed, besides, \Q^' 
a contrast with the unkindness of the unnatural mother, not tt{ 
ber wavering mind a strong, though painful bias towards the 
To this were added all the arts of pious seduction so commoD 
the religious of both sexes. The preparations for the app 
lemuity were, in the mean time, industriously got for^^xd 
greatest publicity. Verses were circulated, m wbich her 
sang the triumph of Divine Love over the wily suggestions of< 
pious. The wedding-dress was shown to every ac<|^aa.\xi\as\^)^ 
notice of the appointed day was given to friends amd relatives 
the fears and aversion of the devoted victim grew ix& proportio^ 
saw herself more and more involved in the toils slie liaa waia| 
rage to burst when she first felt them. 
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attempted to drown henelf. The attempt, however, was ineffectual. 
And now the merciless character of Catholic superstition appeared 
in its full glare. The mother, without impeaching whose character, 
no jpudicial steps could be taken to prove the invalidity of the pro- 
fession, was dead; an4 some relations and friends of the poor pri- 
soner were moved bv her sufferings to apply to the church mr relief. 
A suit was instituted for this purpose before the ecclesiastical court, 
and the clearest evidence adduced of the indirect compulsion which 
had been nsed in the case. But the whole order of St. Francis, con- 
sidering their honour nt stake, rose against their rebellious subject, 
and the judges sanctioned her vows as voluntary and valid. She 
lives still in a state approaching to madness, and death alone can 
break her chains.'' 


Sehctidns from the Britkh^^Poets, commencing mth 
Spenser, and including the latest Writers; withsekct 
Criticisms from approved Authors, and short^ Bio- 
graphical Notices, Compiled by John BoUar. 
London, T. Baker. 

As most young persons are accustomed to learn select 
passages of Poetry, for an exercise, we suppose, to the 
memory, and as there are few of the Speakers and Read- 
ers usually published for that purpose^ which a ChristiaH 
parent likes to put into the hands of a chiid» we are glad 
to be able to name a selection, in which the biBauties of 
our best poets may be partially tasted, without fear of mis- 
chief intermixed. We doubt not that judgment and piety 
directed the selection; and have only to hope the com- 
piler will in a future edition omit some one or two pjieces, 
however popular, in which the , name of the Deity is 
irreverently used. 


Baker and son, printers, socthamptom. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY, 

FROM THE DELUGE TO THE TIME OF ABRAHAM. 
C Continued from page 70, J 

Having Qms slightly traced the progress of one 
settlement into a state of ciyilization^ we may imagine 
them increasing and improving till their mud hovels be- 
came a ms^nificent city, and extending their territories 
till they came in contact with those of some other tribe, 
equally growing into importance. We can then un- 
derstand how the same disputes would arise between 
neighbouring nations, as in the first settlement among 
individuals. One wanting what the other had, continual 
aggressions were committed and avenged, till war and 
bloodshed became the arbiters of the dispute. Armies 
must then be raised, defences erected, and leaders ap- 
pointed for the general security. Advantage was early 
taken of these instruments of power, by the ambitious to 
extend their territories, by the tyrannical to oppress their 
subjects. In such an advanced state of society, we are 
now to resume the history of the world : the sacred 
writings still containing the only information we have, as 
to what was passing on the earth at the early period to 
which we return. 

Already we hs^ve seen the remnant of the desolated 
world come forth from their ark to repeople the waste, 
and again divided and separated by the vengeance of the 

VOL. Z. M 
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God they neglected, scattered wide of each other over 
the face of the earth. Of Noah it is said that he became 
a husbandman. Nimrod had been before a mighty one 
upon earthy and mention is made of his kingdom. Kesen 
and Nineveh are named as great cities. By these slight 
allusions we perceive the progress ahready made to 
wealth and power : and the progress in evil also, by the 
heavy judgments inflicted. These small notices, with 
the names of the descendants of Noah, are all the in- 
formation given us till the time of Abraham. 

In respect to the religion of this period, the worship of 
the one true God in the way of his appointment had un- 
doubtedly been preserved, though not by the world at 
large. The first departure from it was probably in the 
instance of Cain, who offered a sacrifice not acceptable 
to God, of course not in the way he had appointed. And 
as true religion is but one, though varying in forms and 
external ceremonies, we must here observe what was 
that worship ordained of God from the time his creatures 
transgressed and became subject to his wrath. 

When that extraordinary sentence was pronounced in 
Eden upon the serpent, ** I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed," 
God promised and foretold Ihe future Saviour, who was 
the woman's ^seed ; and vrfao with his people, after much 
enmity and opposition; was to 'triumph over Satim and 
his seed, the wicked and ungodly of the earth. As a 
repreisentation of this future sacrifice for sin in the death 
of Christ, the slaughter of innocent animals, upon altars 
dedicated to God, was ordained and commanded. The 
meaning of it<was probably known and believed by Adam. 

We are told that by faith Abel offered unto Grod a 
more ^excellent sacrifice than Cain. Cain worshipped 
Gdd, and brought an offering to his altar ; but he did not 
believe in the promised Saviour, or come as a sinner to 
ask mercy through him ; therefore he did not bring the 
sacrifice which represented his atohement, and his offer- 
ing was rejected. Abel in hnmflity and believing obedi- 
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^nce, did as God had commanded, and .God accepted 
his sacrifice. So early appeared the diff^repce between 
trae and false religion,, the opposition between those who, 
loTe the Saviour and those who regard him not, the di- 
vision between the children of God. and the childrei^ 
of men, which we shall find so distinctly marl^ed through- 
out the sacred history, and perceptible, in the history of 
the wlLole world. 

At the time of the floodi it is likely that all but No^ 
and his family either, had foraakw the wc^ship. of God» 
or chosen to worship him in some way, of their, own de- 
vising. They might, as is the case with most heathen 
nations, continue the custom of sacrificing animals wbich 
they had learned of th^ir fathers without knowing or wi^- 
oat believing what it meant* But they who ^sobey God, 
soou desire to forget him; and tbes^ p^ple shortly 
learned to erect their altars to deities of their, own. in- 
venting. At the building of Babel t]^e4istinotion between 
the servants of God and his enemies is again marked. 
It is said the children of men built it; by which we may 
ix^er that J^ahy Shem, Eber, and other pious persons, 
had no concern in this project : for the pious are always 
distinguished by the title of Children of Grod. 

Lec^viug then the chilidren of men to their own devices^ 
the saered narrative go^ op with the history of God's 
chosen, people^ ike descendants of $hem, then, the only 
true and faithful servants and worshipp^s of the God 
who made them. 

In the year 1921, B. Ct when Abraham, a descendant 
of Shem, was seventy-five years of age, God commanded 
him to take possession of the land of Canaan, a small 
tract of couiitry lymg on the eastern border of tl|^ A|^di- 
terrauean, uorthward of Arabia, afterwards to be the 
possession of his children. Abraham was neither a 
mpfiarch nor a conqueror, but pas$ed his life in tents, 
feeding cattle, pf which he possessed muph, as also of 
silver md gold — ^the first time we hear of that sort of 
riches. To prevent the darkness of idolatry from spread- 
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ing over the whole earthy to preserve a knowledge of his 
laws till the coming of the promised Saviour/ God made 
choice of Abraham and his posterity^ lihe Israelites^ to be 
his people: he separated them from the rest of the 
world, gave them laws, prescribed their mode of govern- 
ment, and taught them to continue in the religion ap- 
pointed by him from the beginning. ^: 
And deeply indeed are we interested in this mercii^ 
exertion of his power. For ivithout such a selection 
made from the mined world, the knowledge of our be- 
ginning and our end, of the God who made us and the 
Saviour who redeemed us, of all religion, morality, and 
truth, would long ere thiid have been lost to the world 
for ever: as now they are to those nations that have not 
the Holy Scriptures to enlighten them. It is not, there- 
fore, as careless and unconcerned spectators we should 
review the history of the children af God. If we are of 
his children, it is our history. The revelation of his will 
made to them, the inspired volume bequeathed to them, 
the law received ob Mount Sinai, and the last awful 
transaction on Mount Calvary — ^nay, even their disper- 
sion and present abandonment, are things in which we 
are as much concerned as they. On theii* truth and 
realiiy rests all our knowledge of ourselves and of our 
destiny, all our hope of eternal happiness in the world to 
come. "We must remark, too, that in every other history 
there may be falsehood and mistake. Events so r^note 
as many of those we read of, may be fabulous or -mis- 
represented. Man can scarcely be certain of that which 
passes under his eye, much less of that over which thou- 
sands of years have cast a veil. But in this history can 
be no mistake. The spirit of God that, dictated it to 
those who wrote, cannot err or be deceived. "We may 
receive every word of it as certain and undoubted truth. 
It must not be a surprise, therefore, if we linger long on this 
first and most important history ; though it is not our inten- 
tion to follow every minute circumstance of the Bible nar- 
rative. We trust our readers peruse it there much and 
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9ften. In confidence of this we shall rather remark upon 
it than repeat it, alluding briefly to the principal events 
of Abraham's life. ' 

In the early part of Abraham's history, mention is 
9gean made of the rest of the world. The land of Ca^ 
naan was inhabited. Pharoah reigned in Egypt, and 
seems to have attained power and splendour. The peo- 
ple of Sodom and Gromorrafa were exceedingly wicked. 
Such are the slight notices made of them: but enough 
to show us that part of the earth at least had become 
populous and civilized, with settled governments and 
abundant wealth. In 1913 we have an account of the 
most ancient war that is recorded, in authentic history, 
and which would probably not have been mentioned, 
h^d not Abraham been concerned in it, with Lot his 
relation, who had parted from him to dwell in Sodom. 
Many kiiigis are mentioned in this war whose obscure 
names ^and small dominions it is not necessary for us to 
repeat. Chedorlaomer and his followers defeated the 
king of Sodom in the vale of Sittem, and Lot was taken 
prisoner, but afterwards rescued by Abraham and his 
servants, said to be three hundred and eighteen born in 
his house: a picture of the maimer in wMch a plain and 
peaceful herdsman then became great and powerful. 

B.C. 1898. Among the most memorable occur- 
rences in the time of Abraham, was the awful destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah, cities large and populous, 
situated on what is now the Aisphaltic Lake, or Dead 
Sea; filled with a bitumenous substance, the produce 
perhaps of the fire and brimstone that jconsumed them. 
Though the world forgot its Creator, and he seemed to 
have forgotten them, it was not really so. The earth is 
his, however it rebel against him: and many an instance 
of signal vengeance has proved that though he sufirer3 
the prosperity of the wicked, they prosper ^ no longer 
than he wills. When tjrrants ravage it, when sin cor- 
rupts it, it is not that the sceptre has passed into other 
hands, or that he who made the world has ceased to heed 
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what passes in it. The sin of Sodom and Gromorrab 
was exceedingly great, and fire came down from heavea 
to consume them. Lot only, with his wife and two 
dang:hters, escaped the general desolation. It is said of 
Lot that he was righteous, serving the true Qod in an 
idolatrous city. Therefore was he sared from its de- 
struction. 

1897. — The next and most important event we notice, 
is the birth of Isaac, the long desired and promised off- 
spring of parents already old. Miraculous in his birth 
and glorious in his destination, be was received by his 
father with gratitude and joy; joy more eaisy to be 
imagined by ns than the surprise and horror that snc 
ceeded it, when five and twenty years afterward, he 
was commanded by the God fronL whom he received the 
miraculous gift, to offer him in sacrifice on his altar. 
The murder of a child by his own father is an act so 
horrible, that we start at first from the idea that God 
could have commanded it. But it was a test of Abra- 
ham's faith. The God who made him could have raised 
him again had he died indeed. Though a crime in itself, 
it ceased to be a crime when God commanded it, because 
obedience to him is a duty prior to every other. But 
to feel the entire proprietv and even beauty of this ex- 
traordinary transaction, we^mnst view it as Iiepresenta- 
tion, an emblem of what the Almighty himself had it in 
purpose to do in after years. He had determined and 
he had promised to sacrifice his Son, innocent himself 
and guiltless of any thing that deserved death, as was 
Isaac of the fate that seemed to await him: yet consent- 
ing to it, as Isaac evidently did — for we must observe 
that being abready in manhood, Isaac had the power to 
resist his Father's purpose had he so desired. But 
doubtless the command of God was made known to him 
ere he was bound upon the altar, and with all his Father's 
spirit, he trusted and obeyed. But the trial made, and 
the meaning of it displayed, it was enough: the submit- 
ting child was restored to the bosom of the believing 
parent. B. C. 1872. 
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1857.— Abraham, adyancing now to the period of hig 
earthly existence, became anxious for the marriage of 
that child to whose posterity all the glorious promises of 
God were made. But Abraham dwelt in an idolatrous 
land, amid a people destined to sink under the exaltation 
of those to whom their land was already decreed as an 
inheritance. Justly therefore he desired a more suitable 
connexion for his son; and under circumstances as im- 
mediately directed of heaven as all the other transactions 
of his life, Rebekah, the daughter of his kindred, was 
fetched from Mesopotamia and became the wife of Isaac. 
Beautiful indeed is the recital of this and other transac* 
tions of Abraham's life. In every personal interest, in 
every domestic conlcem, there was the same reference 
to the will and appointment of a superior Being. He 
never acted, he never resolved, he never even thought 
for the future, but God was in all his thoughts, the first 
and most important object, to whose word every thing 
ebe was subordinate, to whose will every thing else was 
sacrificed. What wonder then that wisdom was in all 
his actions, prosperity and success attendant his path. 

But we must now consider Abraham as the founder 
of a great and distinguished nation; a nation whose 
whole history is a succession of miracles; who were 
marked out as none have been beside, and for whom 
still greater distinctions perhaps are in reserve. The 
founder, too, bore as little resemblance to other great 
men of antiquity, of whom we shall have occasion to men- 
tion so many, as did the kingdom he founded. They 
followed their own purposes ; grew great upon the fruits 
of their own wisdom or ambition; their noblest projects 
began and ended with the earth. But Abraham went he 
knew not whither, and did he knew not what; step by 
step, directed by the immediate command of heaven. 
How those commands were given is not certain : whether 
in visions of the night, in mental inspirations, or by actual 
appearance of unearthly forms. Perhaps by all. For 
though such personal revelations have ceased, he^*^^^ 
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no longer necessary, it is evident some direct commu- 
nications once subsisted between God and his people. 
How else, in a benighted world, could they have found 
the path he would they shoi4d pursue; not having, as 
we, the advantage of his written word, now amply 
sufficient to give the direction we need. Abraham's 
character was holy, peaceful, and submissive. However 
improbable the promises made to him, he believed them : 
however strange the task enjoined, he did not hesitate to 
perform it. He had no schemes, no projects of his own> 
but simply obeyed the injunction of his God. He lived 
to see his children's children; but it does not appear he 
ever changed his mode of living, that of a wandering 
herdsman: for we hear of him successively at th^ court 
of Egypt, in the land of the Philistines, and among the 
people of Hetfa. Nor did he become possessor of the 
land ; since we are told of his giving money for a space 
to build a tomb. This is worthy of remark, as it proves 
the precious metals were thus early in use as a medium 
of exchange: not coined into known quantities as now, 
but broken off from the bar, and weighed wh^n wanted. 
Religion is a most prominent part of Abraham's cha- 
racter. Beside his prompt obedience and confiding 
faith, he was frequent in the external ceremonies pre- 
scribed. Again and again, as he wandered through an 
idolatrous land, he erected altars to his God: and he, 
too, offered the blood of animals in sacrifice. His life on 
the whole was peaceful and prosperous. The rescue of 
Lot was the only warfare in which he engaged. In 
the ordinary history of those times, had there been any, 
he would most likely have passed unnoticed, as an ob- 
scure though wealthy individual. But in the divine 
records his name stands high indeed. The great pro- 
genitor of God's chosen people, the father of the faithful, 
an example to all who should succeed him^ the friend of 
God, the object of so much notice from above — ^these 
are indeed distinctions far exceeding all that history calls 
great, and men admire in the heroes of the world. God 
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even condescends to distingnish himself by the title of 
the Grod of Abraham. 

1822. — ^At the age of a hundred and sixty-five years, 
satisfied with his portion in this life, and fitted for the' 
enjoyment of a better, Abraham died^ bequeatlnng all 
that he had to Isaac, the child of so much promise and 
so much faith, in whose des()endants all that had been 
foretold was to be fulfilled. Other children he had many. 
Ishmael was the father of a nation still remaining distinct, 
inhabiting the rude deserts of Arabia. They soon became 
nmtiercjus and powerfiil, but were separated from the 
acknowledged people of God. In fulfilment of what 
was prophesied at his birth, the descendants of Ishmael 
became wild and ungovernable, defying the power of 
succeeding empires to subdue them. A large tribute is 
still paid by those who would pass through their deserts 
insstetj. The rest of Abraham's progeny are slightly 
named : but they, too, doubtless joined themselves to the 
sons of meuj as did the* descendants of Lot, the children 
of Moab and of Ammon, and were lost in the mass of an 
idolatrous and unbelieving world. Isaac alone kept the 
worsUp and favour of his father's God. 

In the review we now pause to-make of the state of 
the world in general at this period, we find ourselves in 
almost midnight d^kness with regard to the greater part 
of it. Something has been guessed, indeed, but very 
little known: and whatever is given us as histoiy out of 
the sacred volume, is perhaps no more than traditionary 
fable. With no means of recording the things they had 
witnessed, from their ignorance of written characters, 
men knew no more of the world and its concerns than 
irtiat passed under their own observation: except as the 
father might tell to his assembled children something that 
had befallen on the earth before they entered it; 
the amusement merely of their hours of rest and leisure. 
This again and again repeated, became the traditionary 
history of the world. How little correct, how strangely 
misunderstood and mixed withfalsehooditwas likely to be- 
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come after many such repetitions, we may easily imagine.. 
Yet such is ail we have of profane history for many ages 
after that of which we are writing. We tear of Belus, 
who founded the Babylonish empire-^of Ninus, the first 
Assyrian monarch. But whether these persons were the 
same mentioned in Scripture under other names, or 
whether they really existed at all, and did the things 
ascribed to tiiem, may be beliciyed as probable^ but can 
by no means be proved. If they had the means of 
writing, their records have perished. 

A striking example of the manner in which various 
nations at once preserved and obscured their own history^ 
may be found in the traditionary records of the flood. 
That event, if any, might well be expected to remain 
distinct in the memory of those who heard as well as of 
those who witnessed it. Thousands must have them* 
selves marked its devastating effects upon the earth: 
and what father but would tell to his children's cbildrmi 
an eyent so awful and so strange. It would be the first 
great feature of every nation's history— for after it, as it 
were, the world began, anew, its previous interests and 
circumstances wiped away and forgotten* And we find, 
in effect, that almost every nation has some tradition of 
such an event, but totally without knowledge of it as it 
really occurred. Mixed up with stories of thek strange 
deities and unhallowed rites, while their fables give testi- 
mony to the truth of the Mosaic account, they prove how 
early was forgotten the Being whose' vengeance had sent 
that deluge upon .the earth ; how soon was the sin tibat 
had provoked it renewed and recommitted. For we may 
be assured) whatever be the number and blaekness of 
men's other crimes, that which hi^ ever -provoked the 
most signal vengeance from the deity, is the neglect and 
forgetfulness of himself. 

But even these brief notices and scanty records of 
the sons of meix extend not farther than tiie near pre- 
cincts of the spot where man was first created. Egjrpt 
had perhaps advanced the farthest and the fastest into 
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power and splendour — ^Assyria boasted many kings and 
cities — ^Phoenicia and Arabia began to be peopled. 
But all beyond, all that we now consider the most im- 
portant parts of the earth, were yet a dreary wilderness. 
We shall have need to observe how history, in all its im- 
portant features, passes on as it were from the region of 
our life's commencement, to the farthest extremities of 
the globe, leaving what is behind it, all those nations, 
that is, that have been already eminent, to sink again 
into obscurity. 

Our remarks are already made respecting the religion 
of this age. The Creator was fulfilling his purposes 
upon the woild he made, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the wicked and the confusion consequent upon their 
sin. As soon as Adam's fall had ruined, and perverted 
this most beautiful creation, his almighty purpose was to 
redeem it: and that purpose has neither been neglected 
nor forgotten. It was promised to Adam in Paradise, it 
was kept in memory by the offering of sacrifices on the 
altar, and it was more distinctly pictured in the offering 
of Isaac by his father. And again and again was the 
coming of the Saviour predicted, when God promised 
. that in th6 seed of Abraham all the earth should be 
blessed. Already divine mercy was preparing for that 
event more than two thousand years before it happened. 
For this Abraham and his posterity were separated and 
kept distinct from the rest of mankind, because of them 
our Saviour was to be born. Already the miraculous 
events were beginning that were to lead to this wonder- 
ful consummation, this greatest miracle of all, the coming 
of the Son of God, tD redeem a people who had refused 
him fbrtheir king. For this the Creator bore with the 
idolatry, disobedience, and wickedness of the world, suf- 
fering them for a time even to prosper in their wrong, 
and misuse for the worst purposes the g^ts he had be- 
stowed, while he prepared his embassage of love. I 
refer more frequently to this, that my young readers may 
be reminded die religion we profess is not a new dis- 
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covery or a modem system. It had not its begmmng 
.even at our Saviour's coming: though it was then 
explained, and made fully known to men. It is the same 
now as at the beginning; the same that God instituted 
and predicted at the fall; the same, whether they under- 
stood it or not, that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob believed 
in and obeyed. 

Much progress must ere this have been made in useful 
and ornamental arts, though how much we know not. 
Even in Abraham's simple mode of life we hear of his 
sending ornaments of gold and silver for the person of 
Bebekah : and we have abready observed the use of those 
metals in purchase of other commodities. A few re- 
marks on tiie manner in which this practice, now so ge- 
neral, of making gold and silver the mode of payment for 
every thing might first have place, will not be foreign to 
the intention and plan of our little history of the earth 
apd the beings that possess it: and with this we close 
the present portion of our subject. 

We have already traced the origin of barter or ex- 
change. When one man in a colony had more com or 
cattle than he wanted, he offered it in exchange for the 
fish, the implements of husbandry, or the clothes that 
another had obtained and he desired to have. Long time 
this might be the only method of exchange. But as the 
community increased, as the wants and desires of men 
multiplied, and the objects to excite them became more 
numerous, inconveniences would arise. The man who 
had ^ven his time and attention to the manufacture of 
ploughshares, m^^ht indeed go to the husbandman when 
he wanted bread, and exchange his ploughshares for a'due 
proportion of com. But if he wanted clothes or fish, 
what could he do ? Neither the fisherman nor the clothier 
needed his ploughshares or would take them in exchange. 
The only contrivance would be to offer for the fish or the 
clothes the com he first purchased with his manufacture. 
But this might not be what those people wanted: the 
fisherman might want a net or the clothier a frame; and 
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ere he procured what he desired, the mamifiustiirer would 
have to go to the makers of nets and frames, and ex- 
change with them the corn he had first procured from 
the husbandman. He might here again find he brought 
the wrong article; and endless di£Sculties would arise. 
The feeling of these difficulties no doubt suggested the 
plan of fixing on some one thing, that should pass cur- 
rent from hand to hand, and its value being known and 
determined, would be taken by any one in exchange for 
what he had to spare, certain he could buy with it again 
whatever he might desire. Then the maker of plough- 
shares need only take this money, or whatever it was, 
instead of com from the husbandman, and he would get 
his fish, for the fisherman could immediately buy with it 
a net. Something, therefore, has been determined on, 
in aU countries advancing in civilization, as a medium of 
exchange. We read that in our own cotmtry the leaves 
of the misseltoe were antiently so used. In India sheUs 
have been made use of for the purpose: and I think in 
some parts of Africa, salt where it is scarce. But it was 
desirable to fix on a substance durable as well as scarce. 
Iron has been used; but in countries where it is plenty 
and of little value, a large quantity must be given for a 
small exchange, and the weight becomes an incumbrance. 
The value and rarity of gold and silver soon pointed them 
out as proper for the purpose, and we see that so early 
as the days of Abraham they were so used. The metal 
was then kept in bars, from which the quantity to be 
paid was broken off and weighed in the presence of those 
who received it. There needed a further advance in 
society and longer experience to discover that the gold 
and diver might be kept ready broken into pieces of a 
known weight, made into the form of coin, and stamped 
to prevent any thing being taken from their value, or 
other imposition being practised. 

(To be continued^) 
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HISTORY OF ENGIANjD. 

CCOHtinuedJirom pttgen,J 

Brave Hereford was wrong'd, but wroDgiog more> 
When England hailed fourth Henry to her shore. 
Much princely greatness elevates his name ; 
Our hearts go with him even Y^hWe .ve blftme, 
But he is an usurper, and he wears 
Another*s crown through few and troubled years. 
They who had raised him to a power undue, 
False for his sake, were rebels now anew — 
Northumberland's Earl, Hotspur in arms renown'd, 
Douglas and Glendour in rebellion join'd ; 
Only to prove how well his hand could wield. 
How well defend the sceptre that he held. 
His son succeeds, our history's favourite knight — 
The gay, the valiant, England's fond delight. 
Henry, we would no blood were on thy sword, 
But that at Agincourt in battle pour*d. 
We have no praise for glories such as thine — 
Poor vappur lights, that warm not while they shine. 
Far brighter theirs who felt the martyr-s fire, 
Victims of Henry's execrable ire. 
He bought his honours with his people's blood — 
They shed their own in honomr of their God : — 
He won an earthly crown he never wore- — 
Their diadem will leave their brows no more ; 
While Europe echoed with fifth Henry's fame. 
Angels in heaven repeated Cobham's name, 

'Twas fourteen hundred years since Christian light 
Broke on the Gentile World's unconscious night. — 
And now again so faint that light had grown, 
God only knew where he might find His own. 
A brighter dawn was near — one feeble ray 
Gave earnest of our country's distant day : 
A transient season Wicktiff's voice was heard 
Whispering hii^ Master's long forgotten word; 
But Persecution check'd the unwelcome sound. 
And the bright gleam was lost in night profound. 

The father's crown the infant Henry wore — 
Ambitious, uncles shar'd the regal ppwer; 
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And France regained, at Joan's prophetic word, 
All she had yielded to the English sword. 
Alas for Henry ! innocent as weak, 
England's inconstancy his fortunes speak. 
If these fair realms to braver York belong, 
His is the punishment, not his the wrong. 
Poor plaything of ambition not his own, 
He had been happier without his throne. 
A subject monarch — ^helpless slave between 
A youthful rival and a warrior queen — 
Alike to him was victory or defeat, 
Till cold in death at the assassin s feet. 

Edward, with qualities too blindly lov'd, 
A nobler but a harder master prov'd : 
Lost in the pleasures of a worthless court, 
His reign was cruel, his existence short. 

In childhood slain by an usurper base. 
Fifth Edward scarce in history claims a place: 
And scarce can language fitting terms supply 
To speak that base usurper's infamy. 
Cloucester, assassin of defenceless foes, 
By art and murder to King Richard rose. 
He met the ills that on Uke deeds attend — 
His kindred slain, he left him not a friend — 
And forc'd to Richmond's worthier sword to yield, 
Breath'd forth his spirit upon Bosworth field. 

The victor Henry, seventh of the name^ 
To England's realm united every claim. 
Various impostors tried, but tried in vain, 
To shake his moderate and happy reign. 
Few better grace the annals of our land — 
England reviv'd beneath his fostering hand. 

His son, strange monster, rich in every grace, 
But vile at heart, succeeded to his place. 
Handsome, and learn'd, belov'd, and valiant too — 
What bitter fruits from such fair promise grew. 
Friendship, religion, love — ^whate'er is best 
In other men, was murderous in his breast 
Yet do we owe him thanks for good enjoy'd, 
For yoke of papal tyranny destroy'd : • 
Or rather let us give those thanks to heaven. 
For its best gifts through such vile agent given. 
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Now was the destin'd hour, for ever bless'd, 
When Christ's afflicted church, long time oppress'd 
By Roman superstition, saw the dawn 
Of better days, prosperity's return. 
Luther, the chosen instrument of Grod, 
Fiwt broke the magic of the pontifiTs rod. 
Our country felt the struggle that ensued — 
Drench'd with the bigot's and the martyr's blood. 
For each alike the ruthless monarch's ire 
Prepar'd the stake and fed the murderous fire — 
Twas well, when fear'd and hated through the land. 
He dropt the sceptre from his dying hand. 

(To be continued.) 
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FENELON. 

C Continued from page 82.^ 

The character of the young prince to the direction of 
whose education Pension was appointed, added not a 
little to the difficulty of the task. It is thus spoken of 
by a cotemporary writer. 

^^ M. le Due de Bourgogne naquit terrible, et dans sa 
premiere jeunesse fit trembler. Dur, colore jusqu'aux 
demiers emportemens, m^me contre les choses inani- 
m6es, imp6tueux avec fureur, incapable de soufirir la 
moindre resistance m^me des heures et des 616mens — 
opini&tre k I'exc^s — ^liyr6 k toutes les passions et trans- 
ports de tous les plaisirs ; souvent farouche, naturelle- 
ment port6 k la cruaut6. De la hauteur des cieux il ne 
regardoit les hommes que comme des atdmes avec qui 
il n'avoit aucune ressemblance. A peiae les princes ses 
fr^ros lui paroissoient intermSdiaires entre lui et le 
genre humain." 

If our histories speak truth of the Duke of Burgundy's 
character later in life, it was of so unpromising a pupil 
that F6n61on, or we would rather say the religion whose 
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principles he iiiBtilled> fonued a kind, moderate, and pipus 
prixioe. It 13 true he came not to the trials and tempta- 
tions of despotic power. Dying before his gra^dfatfier, 
France had not to prove the reality of the exceUenciesi 
attributed to hipi. But he grew up to manhood, and 
there is much testimony remaining of the extraordinary 
change wrought by education on his character, and the 
great expectations conceived of him. 

The method made use of by F6n61on to subdu^ so 
p^turbed a spirit, might well be worth our observation, 
had we the means to retrace them. For different as we 
doubt not our children are in disposition, from the mo- 
ment they enter into existence, we believe education is 
far more responsible than nature for their ultimate 
character. 

Mons. de Bausset in his life of Fen61on, from which 
we have extracted most of the materials for this account, 
though we leave his judgment and his opinions upon 
most points as altogether erroneous, has given us some 
few details of the tutor's methods with his royal pupil — 
from which we extract such only as are of general ap- 
plication. 

The use of elegant and appropriate fables, suited to 
the occasion that called them forth, and calculated to 
expose the folly and the consequences of faults that had 
recently been committed, were likely to have a powerful 
effect on a child of seven years old ; and the talent for 
composing these amusing lessons was undoubtedly a 
useful instrument in the hands of F6nelon for exposing 
to his own view the evil propensities of the little prince, 
during hia infant years. But tiiere is one method men. 
tioned of meeting violence and misconduct which ftppeairs 
to us so extremely judicious, so much more effectual 
than the respondent violence with which children's tem- 
pers are usually opposed, that we cannot forbear repeat- 
ing it. Whenever thet little Ix)uis gave way to a fit of 
ill-humour, all around him, his governor, tutors, even the 
officers and domestics of his household were to observe 
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towards him the most profound silence. They attended 
to his wants without looking at him or replying to his 
questions. His books and every other means of instruc- 
tion were withdrawn ; and he was thus left to the pain- 
fiilness of his own reflectiotis and regrets. 

Coiild such be the wcipline of our nurseries and 
school-roomsy instead of the nurse trying to out-scold 
the screaming child, and the teacher to subdue the ill- 
humour of her pupil by the overbalance of her owi^-nay , 
we will not except even the sober lecture given at a mo- 
ment when it tends rather to irritate than appease — ^we 
are firmly persuaded the success would be greater in 
sdjflening the tempers of our children ; to say nothing of 
the example, not the least thing to be considered, of 
Christian meekness and forbearance. 
' With respect to the instruction of his pupil the Abb^ 
F6n6Ion had very little trouble. The most brilliant 
tidents and an ardent desire for knowledge were joined, 
as is not uncommonly the case, with the worst of tempers. 
The little prince was capable of every thing and had a 
taste for every thing. It appears from the letters of 
F6n61on that he studied willingly, without compulsion or 
constraint. We transcribe a part of one of these letters, 
in 'which he mentions a practice that appears to us most 
exceedingly judicious. ** J'avois soin de lui faire aban- 
donner I'^tude toutes les fois qu'il vouloit commeiicer une 
conversation oii il p6t acqu6rir des connoissances utiles ; 
c'est ce qui arrivoit assez souvent dans la suite. Mais je 
voulois aussi lui dowier le goiit d'une conversation solide, 
et Taccoutumer ^ connoitre les hommes dans la soci6t6. 
Dans ces conversations son esprit faisoit un sensible pro- 
gr^s sur les mati^res de litt^rature, de politique, et 
ixK^me de metaphysique. On y faisoit 6galement entrer 
sfins afiectation toutes les preuves de la religion. Son 
humeur s'adoucissoit dans de tels entretiens, il devenoit 
tranquille, complaisant, gai, aimable ; on en 6toit chann6 ; 
il n'avoit alors aucune hauteur; et il s'y divertissoit 
mieux que dans ses jeux d'enfans, o^ il se f&choit 
souvent mal-^-propos." 
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It was on these occasions the little prince, at nine 
years of ieige, sufficiently conscious of his own greatness, 
nsed to say, '* Je hdsse demure la porte le Dnc de Bonr- 
gogne, et je ne sins plus avec vous que le petit Louis.'* 

It would avail us but little now to retrace the books 
that were used and the line of tuition pursued in the days 
of Louis XIV. The names of their histories and books 
of science would scarcely be known to us. Indeed they 
were so few and insufficient, that F6n61on found it neces- 
sary to write or at least to compile the greater part of 
what his pupil was to read. But we cannot pass on with- 
out remmrking, for the consideration of those who think a 
tract or a scripture story the only reUgious reading pro- 
per for children, or that the education of young persons 
in the higher ranks require no religious reading at all, 
that the learned, elegant, and judicious Archbishop of 
Gamfarai, placed the Letters of Jerome, Angostin, 
Cyprian, and Ambrose, the fathers and martyrs of the 
eariy Christian church, on the list of books to be read in 
his <duldhood by the grandson of Louis XIV. 

That it was the power of religion on the mind of the 
Duke of Burgundy that principally prevailed in the 
amendment of his character, is strongly marked by the 
testimony of those about him. Madame de Maintenon 
thus writes of him : " Nous avons vu disparoitre pen k 
peu tons les defauts qui dans son enfance nous donnoient 
de grandes inquietudes pour I'avenir. H continue h se 
faire violence pour d6truire enti^rement ses d6fauts : la 
pi6t6 Ta tellement m6tamorphos6 q«e, d'emport6 qu'il 
^it, il est devenu mod^r^, doux, complaisant.'' 

The pecuniary embarrassments of F6n61on during the 
first years in which he filled so important a situation at 
the court, are sufiiciently remarkable. Subjected to 
numerous expenses by reason of that situation, means 
were not afforded him to meet them. Economy was at 
this time the fashion at the Court of Versailles. To the 
most culpable and boundless extravagance by which 
Louis XIV. had impoviBrished himself and his kingdom. 
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the most rigid parsimony had succeeded,, under theiofiu- 
ence of Mad. de Maintenoh. And so iH were the best $er-^ 
vices requited, that F6n6Ion at one 4ime injtes to hi& 
sister '' Je suis sur le point de cong^dier presque tons 
mes domestiques. si je ne regois promptement quelques 
secours." At another time — -'Je nesaissi je pourrai 
avoir de Targent de la cour au retour de Fontainebleail* 
Gependant il a fallu que j^aie encore depuis peu dojm^. 
dix louis d'or aux valets de pied du roi, pour Fentrte 
dans les carrosses/' 

Scarcely had the Abbex F6n61on begun to reap the 
fruit of his difficult and ill-requited task, and to find at 
least in the improvement of his pupil and the approba- 
tion of the kingdom a worthy recompense for his labours, 
when bigotry, envy, and suspicion, took up their wonted 
arms against him. 

, Mindful of the age for which we write,, it is not our 
intention to introduce religious controversies into our 
pages, however naturaUy occurring, or in whatever degree 
removed from questions that agitate the present times* 
Truth, can be but one, and religion is but one. All 
that admits dispute, therefore, must ari^e from our ig- 
norance, misapprehension, or perverseness. While man 
continues in a state of error and imperfection, he must 
continue liable to mistedce, and thence will ever arise a 
eonffict of opinions on matters of religion. But while 
we would guard our children against the persuasion that 
it is. therefore of no consequence what they believe, we 
would by no means introduce them to the nice distinc- 
tions and narrow differences tiiat create disputation 
among the wise and learned* For this reason we shall 
not enter very particularly into the disputes that banished 
F^n61on from the court of Lotus, deprived him of his 
situation, and engaged him in long and bitter contentions.' 
We purpose only briefly to relate the circumstances of his 
diisgrace and the opinion we are enabled to fonA upon 
the subject. 

There appeared at this time in France Madame de 
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QvLjon, a person whose well or ill deserts it is difficult 
to trace through all the clamour raised against her by 
those to whom truth was more intolerable than error; 
from whom to differ at all, was without examination 
heresy. She was charged with what at that period was 
called Quietism, a belief too absurd, if it ever existed, to 
be dangerous. It may be explained in short to mean 
the belief that the perfection of religion consists in 
such entire acquiescence in the will of God as to desire 
nothing, not even our own salvation, nor to fear any thing, 
even eternal misery — ^Of course to do notlung towards 
assuring ourselves of the one or avoiding the other : with 
all the consequent disorders of life and conduct likely to 
result from such a system of indifference. With these 
absurdities Madame de Guyon was charged, we incline 
to think unjustiy — since neither banishment nor persecu- 
tion, nor the Bastille, nor the dungeon of Vincennes, 
nor all the dignitaries of the French Church assembled 
in endless conferences on her conduct, could make it 
appear of what she was guilty, or wherein she had 
offended. But while we doubt the heresy of Madame 
de Giiyon, and still more the misconduct charged 
against her, we have no doubt at all of the extravagan- 
cies and illusions into which she was led by a heated 
imagination and a total forgetfulness of the duties of her 
sex and station. Persuaded she was called out of the 
obscure path of domestic piety, to. play a distinguished 
part . in the service of religion — a delusion that can 
scarcely be other than fatal to a female mind, — encou- 
raged in her extravagancies, first by the enthusiastic 
admiration of the best and greatest of the French court, 
and excited afterwards, not at all the less, by the bitter 
and useless persecution with which the same court 
pursued her, Madame de Guyon talked and wrote a 
great deal of what her enemies could never prove to be 
any thing worse than the most incomprehensible non- 
sense ; while the testimonies of her extreme devotion and 
the consistent piety of her conduct are too strong to be 
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doubted. We should not have introduced her name into 
our memoir, had she not been the cause or the pretext 
of F6n61on's disgrace^ 

Havin^joined in the general approbation of Madame d^ 
Guy on at the time when she was considered as a saint by 
Madame de Maintenon and the court, F6n6Ion resolutely 
reftised to change his opinion when they changed theirs^ 
Proscribed and imprisoned, she was the same to him as 
when courted and esteemed. Without defending her doc-^ 
trines, he insisted upon the piety of which he had been ai 
witness, and by which he frequently declared himsdf to 
have been much edified. He had been her friend, he 
believed her innocent, and therefore refused to sign her 
condemnation,' which he was requested to do as Arch« 
bishop of Cambrai, a dignity to which he was at this 
time raised. He consented to leave her to the decision 
of the Church, and to be silent — ^but refused to take part 
against her. In a letter written at the period, he thus 
speaks : — " Qu'importe que je ne croie Madame de Guyon 
ni m6chante, ni foUe, si d'ailleurs je Fabandonne par un 

profond silence, et si je la laisse mourir en prison, sans me 
m^ler jamais ui direetement, ni indirectement de tout ce 
qui a rapport k elle? Tout se r^duit done de ma part k 
ne vouloir point parler centre ma conscience, et k Be 
voulour point insulter inutilement k une persoime que 
j'ai r6ver6e comme une sainte." 

Yet sncfa was the crime that raised against the pious 
and virtaons Archbishop of Cambrai the intolerant zeal 
of the <;ourt and Church of France. Bossuet, Bishop 
of Meaux, his former friend and confidant, turned against 
hfan the whole force of his powerful mind, and almost 
despotic influence, in questions of religion— charging him 
with being the abettor and the participator of the sup- 
posed <heresy» . F6n61on defended himself, against the 
charge with all the weapons his brilliant t^ents coutd 
bring to the aid of innocence and truth — ^he denied the 
sentiments imputed to him, and wrote a full explanation 
of his opinions on the points in dispute. Whether or not 
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tliii book, entitled Xies Maximes des Saintes, contained 
any tfaing contrary to the Scriptures, we are not able to 
deeide» having no opportunity of exanuning it; but the 
fayonr of the caurt was withdrawn, from him, he was 
commanded to retire to his diocese, and eventually 
dismiased from his situation as preceptor to the. young 
piiinceBs,' lest he should infect them with heresy. 

E6n61o(tt was Jas Uable to err as oth^ men, and it is not 
impossible he did err; but it is equally possible he migbt 
offend^ aga&ist liie Roman Church by being right. The 
accounts we have of the controversy being aQ from the 
pfm of Catholics, can scarcely be relied on. The false- 
hood and bitterness with which his enemies assailed him, 
aodd the mildness and simplicity with which he defended 
hhnselif, gi^e a strong colouring of justice to his cause; 
tAaie the principal diarge brought against his work, 
that it placed charity or love above hope — ^which, 
mdeed, they might have remembered who had done be- 
fore him — makes it very doubtful whether F6n61on^s 
greatest error in the opinion of ihe Church was hot his 
hamig considered die love of God and simple faith in the 
Saviour, of more avail than the works of supposed piety 
on which the Roman Catholics built their hopes of sal- 
Mtion. However it be, F6n^lon, as was the custom 
of >the period, referred his work to the Pqpe, promising 
to abide by his decision, and give up the defence a£ 
ityif condemned by the Church. After xfiore than twenty 
moooths of close discussion at Rome, he would certainly 
haivebieen acquitted of error, had not the King of France 
ated>both threats and entreaties to get the book con- 
dmaiiied. Innocent XII. unwillingly compdied : though 
nothing can be more favourable to F6nelon's doctrine 
diasi the terms in which that Pope is said to have 
expressed his private opinion: Erravit Cameracensis 
eJCcesi^u imioris Dei : peccavit Meldensis defectu amoris 
j^oxisai: ^'The Archbishop of Cambrai has erred, from 
excess of love >to God : -the Bishop of Meaiix has 
rinned, frop want ^f love to his neighbour :" a remark 
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amply sufficient, we think, to decide die controversy^ 
and detennine the respective merits ,of the disputante. 
In thus giving an opinion upon a subject that at the pe* 
riod filled all Europe with debate, and has since remained 
undecided, we pretend not to speak with certainty. If 
F6n61on did really embrace lihe doctrines of the Quietists, 
he was in error undoubtedly. But fliat he did so, he 
himself denied; and after much acquaintance with his 
life and writings, and the various opinions that have been 
written of him, we find in our own judgment Utile reason 
to believe he did. And well we know that in other days 
than those, they who profess to believe that eternal hap 
piness is the gift of God and the purchase of the Saviour's 
blood, to be acceptedwith humility and repayed with love, 
rather than the reward of our own deservings which we 
may secure by outward observances and moral rectitude, 
stand chai^d with making the life and cOndttct a matter 
of no importance : though their words and their deeds 
alike attest that they do indeed increa3e its importance, 
by giving the Deity a stronger claim upon our gratitude, 
and ourselves a higher motive for obedience and submis- 
sion. 

We have before remarked the firm adherence of F^n6- 
Ion to the Roman Church; and we are aware that one of 
the doctrines of that church is the infallibility of the 
Pope's decision. All matters of religion, therefore, which 
coiddnotbe determined by the disputants, were referred 
to Rome to be decided. How infallible the monarch of 
France and the heads of his church believed the Pope's 
judgment, we may well perceive by the means used to 
induce him to determine the question against *his judg- 
ment, and to force from him a decision they were deter- 
mined should be right, whether his infallibility found it so 
or not: so little sincerity was there in their bigotry and 
zeal for the church's honour. But the Archbishop of Cam- 
brai, if equally in error, was at least honest in it. He 
probably did really think that the pontiif, whom he con- 
sidered appointed of Grod to guide and rule the church, 
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ebuld not nuBtake in its oonoeni»*~tlni8 blindly attribut- 
ing to man a security firom error possessed by Gbd alone. 
Wben flierefofe tke Pope decided that the doctrines cff 
Ids book 'were erroneons, F6n6Ion assented that so it 
mnst be-**««nd witii a sincerity and humility very beavti- 
iol^ liowe^er bens misphieedy made his- submission; a^ 
prohiinted in Jus diocese the reading of his own worii; 

It mras (expected by some of F^n^lon's friends that he 
would -on tfaiiB aabmiision be recalled to conrt^ and re^ 
stoned to his soTcrmgn^s faToun But Louis XIV; had 
never liiDBcLF^n^lon. His unobtrusive piety, his- modesty 
and ligidi^virtue were not ornaments for a court where 
religion itself was ostentatious^ a dress to assume because 
it was the mode. Madame de Maintenon, who at that 
time ndedy had been fake to her friendship for the man 
she probably knew deserved it, and could not again de- 
sire his presence; while the bishops, his enemies and 
opposers, had been too much annoyed by his talents, and 
shamed by his humility and submission, ever after to for- 
give him the triomph of such a defeat. 

But whether or not F6n61on would have been recalled, 
had no new offence been found, his fortunes were decided 
by the appearance of Telemachus, a work more offensive 
to the tyrannical, self-convicted Louis, than even the 
errors of the Quietists, or the maxims of the Saints. 


REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 


Yea, the start in the heavens knoweth her appointed 
times ; and the turtk, and the crane, and the steal*' 
I0W9 observe the time rf their coming ; but my peopk 
know not the judgments of their Lord, — ^Jbremiah 

• • • MM 

vm. 7. 

Strange, that through all the earth there should be 
no mistakes but those that are made by man, the created 
VOL. I. o 
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lord of all. The worm to the dust, and the eagle to the 
8kie»— the furred bear to the frigid norths and the camel 
to the regions of his native sun — all know their place» 
and only man mistakes his destiny. The stork» and the 
tortle, and the swallow let not go by the season in which 
alone they can make their passage to a fairer dime, and 
escape the rigours of the changing season. Man, the 
wise, the proud, the reasonable, loiters on his journey or 
mistakes the way. He sees the times advance-— every 
year he numbers gives him fresh warning of the coming 
change— -earth is gliding from beneath his feet — ^the 
heaven for which he was created lies before him. But 
no — he will not set out He has built his nest upon the 
earthy and he persists to keep it till there is no more time 
to make ready for his flight. Designed for immortality, 
formed to the enjoyment of celestial bliss, he takes the 
world to be his portion, and contents himself. What 
stronger proof that something must have happened since 
man was first created, to cause a confusion that has fallen 
on nothing else. 

O Lord, correct me, but with judgment ; not in thine 
anger, lest thou bring me to nought. — Jeremiah 
X. !^ 

Happy are they to whom this is a prayer of honest 
and of earnest heart. For he will not be bold to tread 
the verge of sin, who can sincerely ask correction for 
every fault. He will not walk carelessly before his God, 
presuming on his forbearance, who expects and desires 
from his Father's love, what from his anger he no longer 
fears ; and believes that though the wrath be turned away 
that would bring him to nought, the judgment that must 
chasten every sin awaits him still. The pious spirit 
would rather be chastised than continue in the wrong — 
and therefore asks correction : but proportioned to this 
desire will be the dread of needing it. 


PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. l&l 

We are noi careful to answer thee in this matter. — 

Daniel iii, 16. 

No bitter invectives — no vehement remonstrances— 
00 reasoning and dbputbg with overweening eagerness 
to prove that we are right, and to exalt the merit of oar 
sacrifice. Rather let onr actions speak onr meaning. 
You have promised, yon have threatened — you have 
placed the furnace before us seven times heated-— yea 
tell us all that our devotedness may cost us, all that we 
shall lose if we hold onr purpose. Be it so. Prove all 
that you have asserted, admit all these consequences — 
it makes no difference to our resolution. We are not 
careful to dispute with you whether it be so or not — but 
on this we are determined : with gain or loss, through 
honour or dishonour, forbearing in words but firm in 
purpose, we will serve the Lord our God, and him only 
will we worship. Religion is not talk, obtrusive argu- 
ment, and angry disputation, but a firm determination to 
be and do what God commands, and calmly to await the 
consequence. 

Crathered all together, and took his journey into afar 

country* — LuKB xv. 13. 

It is even so that we accept of our heavenly Father 
the meed that he bestows on us, and pleased with the 
possession, betake ourselves eagerly to the enjoyment of 
it. But where is the place we choose for that purpose ? 
Alas! is it not the farthest possible from him who gave 
us what we have 1 When by his tender mercy we have 
been protected and cherished through our childhood's 
years, when our talents have been cultivated, our intel- 
lects matured, and our portion of this world's good comes 
to be enjoyed as we will — when we enter on the career 
of life, freed from control, and acting and thinking for 
ourselves, where do we choose too frequently to enjoy 
what we have been allowed to gather from our Father's 
bounty ? — Any where rather than where that Father is. 
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Tbe fartbest possible from every thing that can remiod 

ns of our God. Amon^ the people that know^ him not — • 

among tbe things that are displeasing to him. So far off 

that tbe mention of him or the thought of him may neyer 

reach us. So far, that were it possible, eyen his eye 

might not follow us. Thus little thinks the ungrateful 

prodigal of the band that gives him all. Would that 

tbosie who ate <about to choose their path of life, might 

jpoiise and consider ere they leave their Father's bouse, 

and take their journey to that for country to whic^ folly 

and the world invite Uiem. 

--••.'••'• ^ ... 

Sjm^eir and, y old I have none; that which I have, Ifr^ly 

. . giv^ fhee-T^e thou healed. — ^AcTS iii. 6. 

,> TaiS was tiot wjiat tbe suffering beggar asked,, but a 
gift how far more, precious. A cpxe in the stead of a 
temp<»rary rdief, , It is even so the God. of pity .answers 
to pur prayers. When the hand of sorrow is heavy on 
ul,'wben some great evil piresses, and our need become^ 
extreme, we cry to him fol* help. The petition for relief 
on earth is perhaps refused : that which we ^ould have is 
denied: the affliction is continued ai^d the pressure must 
be borne* - But thej^ comes in the midst of it a far richer 
gift. We are healed — our hearts are converted, our sins 
are jrepeuted and forgiven — ^we are weaned fropi earth 
aiid made meet for heaven. Ah ! who would not eu- 
cottuter such refusals. Who would be so senseless as to 
doubt if tbey are: gainers by. their sufferings ? He who 
asked alms w0uld^.Qurely not have preferred tbe silver 
and the^old. ; ■ 
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THE LISTENER.— No. III. 


*' Threb-soorb years and ten/' thought I to myself, 
as I walked, one rainy morning, as a sailor walks the 
quarter-deck, up and down a short alcove, extending 
before the windows of a modern house. It was one of 
those days in June in which our summer hopes take urn* 
brage at what we call unseasonable weather, though no 
season was ever known to pass without them. Unlike 
the rapid and delightful showers of warmer days, sud* 
denly succeeding to the sunshine, when the parched 
vegetables and arid earth seize with avidity and imbibe 
the moisture ere it becomes unpleasant to our feelings, 
there had fallen a drizzling rain throughout the night ; 
the saturated soil returned to the atmosphere the hu- 
midity it could no longer absorb, and there it hung in 
chilling thickness between rain and fog. The birds did 
not sing, for their little wings were heavy and their 
plumage roughed. The flowers did not open, for the 
cold drop was on their cheek, and no sunbeam was there 
to welcome them. Nature itself wore the garb of sad- 
ness; and man's too dependent spirits were, ready to 
assume it : those at least that were not so happy as to 
find means of forgetting it. Such was the case with my 
unfortunate self. I had descended to the breakfast- 
room at the usual hour, but no one appeared— rl looked 
for a book, but found none, except Moore's Almanack 
and Patterson's road book. The books were kept in 
the library, beyond all dispute their proper place, had I 
not been in a humour to think otherwise. The house 
was too hot, and the external air was too cold ; and I 
was fain to betake myself to that last resource of the ab- 
solutely idle, a mechanical movement of the body up and 
down a given space. And from the alcove where I 
walked I heard the ticking of the time-piece — and as I 
passed the window I saw the hands advance— ^very time 

o3 
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I returned they had gone a little further. '' Three-score 
years and ten/* said I to myself, *' and a third or fourth 
of it is nature's claim for indispensable repose — and many 
a day consumed on the bed af sickness — and many a 
year by the infirmities of age—- and some part of all ne- 
cessarily sacrificed to the recruiting of the health by 
exercise. And what do we with the rest T Nothing 
answered me but the. ticking of the clock , of which the 
hands were traTersingbetween nise and ten. They had 
well nigh met with the. latter hoar, when the party began 
to assemble? within : and each one eommeneed^ for aught 
I could discover, the functicms of the dayr— for neither 
their appearance nor their remarks gave any intimation 
that they had been previously employed. One, indeed, 
declared the weather made her so idle she had scarcely 
found* strength to dress herself — another confessed be 
had passed an additional hour in bed, because the day 
projv^ed him so little to do* up. One by one, as they 
dropi^d in, .the seats at the breakfast table filled ; and as 
ai single newspaper was all the apparent means of mental 
occttpatioB, I anticipated some interesting conversation. 
I'Waited and I watched. One ran the point of his fork 
into the table-^cloth-^another balanced her spoon on the 
tea-cup— a third told backSvards and forwards the rings 
on her finger, as duly as a fHar tells his beads. As such 
action« aie the qrmptoms sometimes of mental occupa- 
tido, I began to anfticipate the brilliant results of so much 
tiunking. -I cried Hem ! in hopes to rouse diem to expres- 
sionyandv not quite ^ unsuocessfnlly : for one' remarked it 
<was<aiiirretohed4ayi another wiAed it ii^as fine» and a 
third hoped.it shortly would ^be so. Meantime the indCT 
«f the clock wentTound-^it was gaining dose upon eleven 
em ail ;had ^^thdmwn firom ihe toble.^ My eye followed 
-mte t& the window-^lace, where» with her back to the 
%allv: audber.eyies.' fixed withbut, she passed a full bidf 
hourdn gaaing at tbe fHToi^eoty or wisfaiagy pefhaps, the 
inist did not prevMJt Imr seeing :iti A very young lady 
was so bcay in pulling -therdeadvleaves ftfom a gerimiura, 
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dud crambUng them in her fingers, I coold not doubt but 
, some important purpose was in the task. A third re- 

\ samed the newspaper he had read for a whole hour 
before, and betook himself at last to the advertbements. 
A fourth repaired to the alcoTe — gathered some flowers, 
picked them to pieces, threw them away again, and 
Fetarned. " Cease thy prating, thou never-resting time- 
piece/' said I to myself, ** for no one heeds thy tale. 
What is it to us that each one of thy tickings cats a Imk 
from our brief chain of life ?-^Time was the gift of bean 
ven, bat man has no use for it.'* 

I had scarcely thought out the melancholy thought, 
when a young lady entered with an elegant work box, 
red without and bine within, and filled with manifold 
coBTeniences for the pursuance of ber art. Glad was I 
most trnly at the s^ht. By the use of the needle the 
naked. may be clothed — ingenuity may economize her 
means, and have moje to, spare for those that need it— » 
inve&tioa may multiply the ways of honest subsistence, 
and direct the ignorant to die use of them. Most glad 
was I, therefore, that the signal of industry drew more 
than one wamlerer to the same pursuit — though not till 
mach time had been consumed in going in and out, and 
op and down, in search of the materials. All was found 
at last^— the party worked, and I, as usual, listened. *' I 
thiak this trimming," said one, '' will repay me for my 
trouble, though it has cost me three months' work already, 
and it will be three months more before it is finished." 
'.'Indeed," rejoined her friend, '* I wish I were half a? 
industriaas : but I have been working six week^ at this 
himdkenehief, and have not found time to finish it : now 
the fashion is passed, and I shall not go on." *' How 
beaatifiilly you are weaving that necklace — is it not verjr 
tedion&I!' " Yes— almost endless— but I delight in the 
work, .otherwise I should not do.it— foj the beads cost 
almost as much as I could buy it for." <' I should like 
ta begin one this morning," interposed a fourth^ \bi|t 
tt^jmlliner has sent home my bonnet so ill-.trimmed» it 
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will take me ail the day to alter it. The bow is on the 
wrong side, aod the trimming at the edge is too broad. 
It is very tiresome to spend all one's life in altering 
things w,e pay so much for." " I wish," said a little girl 
at the end of the table, *' that I might work some trim- 
mings for my frock, but I am obliged to do this plain 
work first. The poor lame girl in the village, who is 
almost starving, would do it for me for a shilling, but I 
must save my allowance this week to buy a French 
trinket I have taken a fancy to," 

** Poor thing! she is much to be pitied," said the lady 
of the trimming. '' If I had time, I would make her some 
clothes." 

And so they worked, and so they talked, till I and the 
time-piece hi:d counted many an hour which they took 
no account of — when one of them yawned and said, 
" How tedious are these wet days — it is really impos- 
sible to spin out one's time without a walk." 

'' I am surprised you find it so," rejoined the lady of 
the beads, ''lean rarely make time for walking — though 
keeping the house makes me miserably languid." And 
so the morning passed^ It was four o'clock, and the 
company dispersed to their apartments. I pretend not 
to know what they did there; but each one returaied 
between five and six in an altered dress. And then half 
an hour elapsed, in which, as I understood from their 
impatience, they were waiting for dinner, each in turn 
complaining of the waste of time occasioned by its delay ; 
and the little use it would be to go about any thing when 
it was so near. And as soon as dinner was over they 
began to wait for tea with exactly the same complainings. 
And the tea came — ^and cheered by the vivifying dranght, 
one did repair to the instrument and begin a tune— one 
did take up a pencil and prepare to draw — and one 
almost opened a book. But, alas ! the shades of night 
were growing fast— ten minutes bad scarcely lapsed ere 
each one resigned her occupation with a murmur at the 
darkness of the weather, and though some person sng- 
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gested that there were such things as lamps and candles^ 
it was agreed to be a pity to have lights so early in the 
midst of summer; and so another half hour escaped. 

The lights when they came would have failed to re- 
Inmine an expectation in my bosom, had not their beams 
disclosed the forms c£ Yarions books which one and 
aaolbev had brought, in for the evening^s amusement. 
Again I'watchedv and again I listened* '' I wish I had 
scMnelhing to do, mamina/' said the little girl. '* Why do 
yon not. take a book and read?' rejoined her mother. 
*f My books |ure all up stairs,'' she replied ; '' and so near 
bed time, it is not worth while to fetch them." ** This 
i» the best noyei I ever. read," said a lady sometlung 
oldear,« tunung the leaves meantime so very fast, that^ 
those who ape not used to this method of reading, might 
aoppose she found nothing in it worthy of attention. ** I 
dare say it is," said another, #hose eyes had been fixed 
for half an hour oa the same page of' Wordsworth's 
poems*-*'^ but I have no time to read novels." '^ I wish 
I had tiiiieto'read any thing," said a Uurd, whom I had 
observed already to hare been perusing ^attentively the 
title-page of eVery book on the table, pafalbher'a name, 
date,^ and all: whilst a fourth wa& too intently engaged 
in. studying the blue cover of a magazine to make any 
remark whatever. 

...And now I was much amused to perceive with what 
ficeqnency eyes were turned upon tl|e diaUplate, through 
all the day w> little regarded. Watches were drawn out, 
compared, and pronounced too slow. With some diffi* 
cnl'ty one was found that had outrun bis fellows, and, de- 
tesmined to be right, gave*p«rmission to the company to 
disperse, little mote than twelve hours from the time of 
thdr assemblipg, to recover, as 1 supposed, during the 
odier twelve, dressing and undressing included, the effect 
of their mental and bodily exertions. *' So," I exclaimed 
as soon as I found myself alone, ** twelve times round 
yonder dial-plate those little hands have stolen, and 
twelve times more they may now go round unheeded. 
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They vbo are gone to rest have a day the less to live, 
and record has been made in heaven of that day's use. 
Will he who gave, ask no reckoning for his gifts? The 
time, the thoughts, the talents — the improvement we 
might have made, and made not — the good we might 
have done, and did not — ^the health, and strength, and 
intellect that may not be ours to-morrow, and have not 
been used to day^-will not conscience whisper of it ere 
they sleep to-night? The days of man were shortened 
upon earth by reason of the wickedness the Creator saw. 
Three-score years and ten are now his portion, and 
oftentimes not half the number. They pause not; they 
loiter not'-r-the hours strike on — and they may even go 
— ^for.it seems they are all too much. The young,, with 
minds as yet unstored, full of error, fall of ignorance in 
all that it behoves them most to know, unfit alike as yet 
for earth or heaven — ^the old, whose sum of life is almost 
told, and but a brief space remaining to repair their mis- 
takes, and redeem the time they have lost— the simple 
and ungifted, who having from nature but little, need 
the more assiduity to fulfil their measure of usefulness, 
and make that little do the most it may — the clever and 
highly-talented, who have an almost appalling account 
to render for the much received— they all have time to 
waste. But let them remember time is not their own-^ 
not a moment of it but is the grant of heaven — and 
heaven gives nothing without a purpose and an end. 
Every hour that is wasted, fails of that purpose; and 
in so far as it is wasted or ill spent, the gift of heaven is 
misused, and the misuse is to be answered for. Me« 
thinks I fain would be allowed to whisper nightly in the 
ears of my young friends, as they lay them dowa to rest, 
" How many minutes have you lost to-day, that might 
have been employed in your own improvement, in your 
Maker's service, or for your fellow-creatures' good?" 
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A SERIES OF 

LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


LECTURE THE THlliB. 


God's object in every thing is his own glory. For 
Ihat he made of nothing all created things — for that he 
passed sentence of death on those who had offended him 
— and for it, when condemned and lost, he extended 
towards them his redeeming mercy. However it may 
seem to us, it is doubties for the glory of God that the 
apostate angels lie bound for ever in chains of darkness, 
while the bright hosts of heaven sing eternal hallelujahs 
to his name. And when that awful moment shall arrive, 
in which the gates of death and of the grave shall be 
opened wide, to send forth again the millions they have 
devonred from off the earth — in that tremendous mo- 
ment when all shall be judged according to that which 
is written of them in the records of heaven — then most 
certainly the glory of God will be exalted as much in 
the punishment of those his enemies who would not he 
should reign over them, as in the exaltation to eternal 
blessedness of those that loved him. This may seem 
strange to us, because resentment and revenge towards 
those who wrong us have the character of sins, and bring 
disg^ce rather than honour on those that practice them. 
And so it should be with beings such as we, vile our- 
selves, and ever prone to wrong, needing every moment 
the forbearance we extend. But a being high and holy 
as our Grod, is as much honoured by the maintaining of 
his own justice, as by the exercise of mercy. For justice 
is as much the attribute of greatness, as love and mercy 
are. Similar is the difference between the Creator and 
his creatures with respect to the motive of action. We 
esteem it base and selfish to make ourselves and our own 
glory the primary object of our actions, and with reason. 
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for we ought to have a higher aim. And of what glory 
are we capable, but the perishable applause of perishable 
beings like ourselves? But , where should the AJmighty 
find a higher object than .bti|iself» a nobler motive than 
his own eternal glory? Thatr glory which shines happi* 
ness on the oouQtless myriadbs who live depepdent on its 
beams. 

It is with regard <to. this first and highest object^ Cfb'at 
we ace taught to b^gin our pra|[er$. with< a petition, not 
for ourselves, but for the hpnoifr of our F|itber!s oam^ 
'< Hallowed be thy name.'? That is, lield sacitedt— set 
apart for sacred purposes — ^separated from every imboly 
thought, or purpose, or mean|Bg-t*coni|ider@d as a.mo^t 
sacred thing, treated with respect and awe— not used for 
low and ordinary purpoBesrt^cUgnified, e:^lted» Now 
whether we will or no, the jaam^^'ofGod is a<most saiicti«- 
fied and holy thing. The angels of heavea hold it so,^if 
we do not. We can take nothing from his glory, how* 
ever we refuse to do him honour. But we are taught 
to pray for it, that we may learn to desire it, and we^are 
taught to pray for it first, that we may learn to consider 
it the first and most iDoportant motive of our actions;, as 
that to which every thing else is to be ceded, with which 
no other object must stand in competition. 

But how is it with us, who so often repeat this prayer? 
Have we so learned ? Are the glory of God and the 
honour of his name matters of concern to us? Do they 
supply any incentives to duty, motives to action, or 
bias to our opinions? Or has it never entered into our 
minds to care whether our Maker's name be hallowed 
or profaned so no ill consequence arise from it to us. 
What strange hypocrisy may be charged upon our 
thoughtless heads, if morning and evening, and duly 
through our lives, we have been beginning our best 
prayers with a petition for something for which we never 
felt a care from our birth-time until now. Let us examine 
ourselves — for ** God is not mocked." We may deceive 
ourselves and all around us — but our Father knows the 
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closest secrets of oar heturts, an^ jtidges ttem an he 
knows them. 

We must be aware, if we observe at all, that the aame 
of God is not hallowed upon earth. From the coarse 
debauch, where it is sported with and profaned in ob- 
scene and vulgar ribaldry, to the refined society, where 
the mention of it, except as an oath, if deemed inelegant 
— ^from the proad and lawless reasoner, who sets at de- 
fiance and derides, to the shallow jtfster who would stbke 
his eternal interests on a langfa-^-all seem in concert to 
treat their Maker's name with irreverence and disrespect. 
And if there are l^ere and there a few to Wh6m that name 
is a holy and a sacred thing, how are their bosoms made 
Co throb and their hearts to burn within them, each hour 
of their lives, by the contempt with which they hear it 
treated. The veriest fool on earth can find wit enough 
to level a jest against religion, and the wisest can stoop 
to laugh at it. 

If we have been hitherto insensible to this-^if qur 
hearts have never burned nor our bosoms beat on svch 
occasions, there is much cause for apprehension lest the 
honour of our God be a matter of no concern to lis, and 
our words in this prayer 6f course without a meaning. 

There are those who rising from ihe prayer in which 
they solemnly profess to desire, before any other thing, 
that their Maker's name be hallowed, betake themselves 
immediately, with all the speed they may, to scenes 
where they know most certainly it will be profaned : 
and there, with unblushing front and careless mind, can 
enjoy the most unholy jest, laugh at the mockery of things 
most sacred ; and return<-^Were the thing less common, 
we should shudder to think of it — to repeat again the 
false and heartless prayer. 

And there are some who have become so absotutt^Iy 
insensibte to the meaning oif those sacred words applied 
to the Divinity, or expressive of his attributes, that they 
seem to mistake them for the ordinary and indispensable 
means of giving forbe to their expressionsr and animation 
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to their talk. That God forbid this:— that he grant that 
— that he knows somethings — that h^ bless us or 3P9U^* 
body else — these are mere iiitefjectioiis, used for no ,pur- 
pose, in conversation the most foreign to any thing like a 
religious feeling. And some whqm habit has not eii^bold- 
ened to use thenp, p^n hear, ;ipr r^c^d, or sing, them, 
without the Ismallest feeling of revercvriceh .. 

But it is. not in words only that ti|}e^;^n^f (>r God is 
unhallowed upon earth — for if. his i)amej$,sa(^ed» all tQ 
which he a£Sxes it is SACred ^oo. pis^jrprd, his.,boujnB> 
his sabbath, how are fbey neglected a^d.,h<r Id of small 
esteem. Above all, that divine B^ii)j^:^e Myalls his ^aa 
and bids us honour even as the Fat^^, jhow,,wai$ he.jref. 
jected once and slain, neglected , n^w,, and of mQ94 
forgotten! ^ . /, 

Of those who pray to him they cal]^ tpeiy Fath^, that 
lus name be hallowed, there are some, we fear» who are 
very much averse to every thing to ^hicH t^iainame cslb 
be applied — every thing that bef|rs thp^i^a9l;(rQiatiq|nto 
it. They are revolted by any allusion tq^ ut mad^ during 
the day— r-they are disgusted to Qnd any one.prp^ssing 
more than usual regard towar4s it*7~thQ thought of it. j» 
melancholy, the mention of it is ii;npertin^nt, the Ip^e q|! 
it is foolishness. Of all the interests that; Hj^m tJhdic ac- 
tions, the honour of their Go4 is the last>. and l^t^.and 
lowest^ — ^if, indeed, they have not placed their inter^^ 
in total opposition to it, and altogethei: counted it fjffK 
nought. Yet even these go on with (he pi9iyer,^.9p 
strangely insensible have they become to tl^es m^fipingiof 
their words- ^*i<lf? 'N\ • . 

Let us well consider, th^n, whether Jivjipgip/a; world 
where the name of God is not hallo w§d»^W6^rc^sj^oec^ 
desirous that it should be so. I know Ji||]f^oiii^(^lvis.>s to 
be determined but by our actions yisil^^,t9,^^«ait>y 
our feelings known only to him and tp,^|{^e)ves* .i^Jhat 
we desire, we seek— what we are,.an^iq|||fi,ibr^.w€^.'endea- 
vour to promote— and what we,, ^e av»i;^f;^piy wd 9^r^ 
fully shun. We can for^ but QP9.oom^|)siQii,^.t)i<^re£^r9, 
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of those, and of ourselves if we are in the number, who 
like to be where 6od*s commands are broken and his 
name profaned — ^who like to do what puts him from their 
thoughts — who seek the company of those that ridicule 
and speak lightly of the things that concern him — pass it 
all oVer las a thing of no account, and witness without 
pain the sins and follies that do so mudfa dishonour him. 

Say, for reason is competent to answer to so much 
at teas! as this — do they hallow the name of God, who, 
when the day comes round that he has called his own, 
arennwilling to yield to his service — ^go up to his bouse, 
peiiiaps, because it is the custom, repeat his high and 
bdly name'with hearts ftill of other matters — ^rejoice when 
tile tadc is done; and while the last words of prayer are 
even yet upon their lips, give up their thoughts to some 
unworthy trifle*— ^their tongues even within the doors of 
his owil house, io some idle sarcasm or unholy jest: and 
t&en in defiance of his most express command, of that 
* law which but now they themselves besought his mercy 
t6^ incline tfi^ir hearts to keep, profane his day to the 
. idfest puirposes, employ their horses, their servants, their 
time, their tongues in any thing, n6 matter what, that 
can drive the recollection of the Deity and his service 
from their ininds. 

And they who treat his holy word with disguised con- 
tempt, who speak of that sacred book as if its doctrines 
and its precepts were a mere matter of opinion, something 
to dispute about — ^who, when God says one thing, coolly 
affirm that they think another — wheb he forbids a thing, 
insist that there is no harm in it — nay, for we are too often 
oompeUed to hear it, will adopt the very phrases of scrip- 
tore wUch condemn them, .to express iheir contempt of 
religion and raitfe a laugh at its expense — say, do they 
hallow the name 6( Him whose word they thus insult ? 

Nothing dishonours €rOd so much as sin, that sin espe- 
ciidly whidh is committed under cover of his name. None 
do so eflbotoally dishonour him as those who cry '' Lord, 
Lord,'' and «b not the things that he says. Baptized 


iotp hb name, we take it ppon owieli^Sy we cidl o^nr* 
selifeci bis peoi4e, profess tq serve Unit offer biiii an, 
eternal bomage^ and name onrselvefii by tbe Dame of 
Gbmt. Yet how do we« not seldi>m» briag didionovr. 
OQ tbat name by onr miiMleedst Hpw do tbe infidel anil 
tbe beatbeo hngh to see bow Cbristms, Uve-«*^oving 
by tbeir wboie cpuTjSe of aotiani. tbat tbe name is but a. 
tbing of couT)ie» tbp bomage a. mere ceremony ; . tbas 
making an ordinary and unmeaning^ nse of tbinga tbat 
they profess to desire shoald be held most saeredt, 

With tfaose who really love tbeir Father^s name, this 
is a subject of most deep aoT^iety and frequent sorrowr^ 
far more than any sbame. tbat falls np^n tbem9eiveft« 
And with much reason^ Hbe ipojld tbat Ipvesbimnot^ 
delights to find bia children in the wrong ; and instead of 
giving the sbame where itisdue* eagerly cbarg/es^ittp 
the religion they profeiis* Shame be to tboss^ indeed 
tbat do so«*^for bad they one spark of honest interest for 
their Maker's glory, tbey would cast a veil over the errors 
of those who profess;to serve bim, if tbey could; and;if 
tbey could not, woyiI4 charge them to any thing rather 
than to tbeir religion. But while the shame is theirs» 
the sorrow is to the hpsom that has .given occasion to the 

wrong. It is but small honour at the best that we sbatl 
do him. So faltering,^ sq imperfect, so cootimially in 
error, we are hourly in dangfir of disgracing onr< proles* 
sion of at high religion^^.priQoiple».by someatrangeinoon* 
sistenpy of life and coniM^rse,. But if we arein earnest^ 
this is no matter of indifference to us. It is a matter of 
concern, of deep,, and serious,, and abiding^ concern* 
While we feel a pang,at.every mark of disrespect offered 
by others to our Father's name, under whatever soft, 
name or fair seeming tbe world may please to clothe the 
insult, it should be* tbe first care of every day and of 
every hour tbat we ourselves bring no dishonour p^ it by 
our carelessness^ 

In sucb case only isi the prayer sincere-^the wish ; is 
earnest, for it is in action upon our. dsvily conduct, an4 
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gives a bias to oar most secret feelings. And knowing 
and moiiniing bur impotence to do that honoiir to our , 
Maker that we wonld^ it becomes our first wish, as it is 
the ftrst petition of our prayer, that the divine BQing 
will himself interpose to enable us and others to hallow 
hiis adored 'and sacred bame. The High and Holy Qne 
accepts the prayer, though offered in much w^f akness, as 
a pledge of our sincere desire for his glory, and abhor- 
rence of the evil that profanes it. But what does be 
think of those who bring the same words without the 
desire ? Who have done, and mean to do, and like to 
do, the exact opposite to what they ask ? 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


BOTANY. 

C Continued from page 100. J 


THB DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Of the resemblance that vegetable bodies bear to, 
animals, not the least striking instance is their being 
subject to disease of various kinds ; > and the necessity of 
separating from them the decayed parts, to preserve the 
health and vigour of the rest. Nature usually performs 
this operation' for herself, having endowed plants with 
the power of throwing' off their diseased and worn out 
Umbs, and thus recoverbg a healthful state. This 19 
considered by Sir James Smith and other botanists to 
be the case at the fall of the leaf in autumn. The 
leaves and tender shoots being injured by frost or other 
causes, the plant rids itself of them, and the more 
vigorous parts remain in health. So when a plant is 
injured by transplanting, by drought or cold, we per- 
ceive the leaves first to droop, and then the tenderer 
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tirig». Uai^B thes^ oaii be revived by ii iiinely supply 
of wsMvitb or tnoisfure, tbey dfie/^od If the deeay has 
not extended' to the stronger parts, ar^ easily detached 
from the stem, and the (ritot^ recovers. But if the dyifig 
leavesremainfirmlyattaidhl^to the stem so as not to 
separate without fbrce; it is a sy idptom Hikt the vital' 
pow^s of the plfl^ arer injiiredV^tid that the stem Itsdf 
mil die. ^ ' 

Shmlaris the ease with ftuite; firmly attached' to ike 
tree white growtug, but when ripetoed, which as we have 
before observed, » probably'thb be^tfing of di^cay; t^;;^ 
are easily separated or fhll by Vheir own Veight. ' "" 

Beside the Gangrene,, which beginning with' a black 
spot, spreadsitself till the ptant decays and dies',' t^ere is 
a remarkable instance of; ^BiSbstse* to which' me Indiaii 
Fig or Nopal, of Mexico, ^subjec)tpi(I,j,,|jgi,^^ 
time, from some unknown cause, a joint, a whole br^ch, 
or sometimes an entire pl^tit^ changes from apparent 
health to a state of putrefkction. ^One miWi^te its sur- 
face is verdant and ^ning^— the trext it turns' yellow, 
and its brilliancy i$ passed. On cutting it^ the inside is 
found to be quite rotten. The only means to saVe the' 
plant is immediately to amputate the diseased branch, 
unless it is sufficiently vigorous to throw it off of itself. 

The substances we call Ghlls are a disease produced 
in certain vegetables by the attacks of insects. On the 
leaf orbranefaes of the tree the ibsect makes a puncture 
and deposits its eg^. This is soon hatched, and the little 
maggot, by ocfnstsnt irfitatibn, occasions the sweffing of 
the part to a great 'me, and often ih curious shapes. So 
are formed the Galls on the Oak, vulgarly ci^led Oak 
i^l^es: and also the Qall^ used'tlei dying aad for making 
ink, produced on another species of Oak ancT' brought 
ftom the Mediterranfean for our use. llius we lire 
agidn beneiled by what is in foc^ah injury done to the 
vegetable by ttie little depredators. Hie common Dog- 
rose, as we must have observed, frequently bears a large 
1^ beautiful mossy* ball, in whicli numerous maggots 
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^refppud^ uotjil tbf7, b^coiDie i^ged int^cto and 0«l 
their way out*. Tb^.Ros^, Wiliov^ u ao called firam/ita 
l^ariQg aa ei^crescence like a.rqse at the end' oC its 
brapches^ ia coii^queBp.§ of ^ poqc^ve ofan ioseolb 

,Some difea9ef of the, si^m.to.wbi^k .1H^g^lable8 aie 
aabjecie4,,a)se pot jei.so. w^U ttodeiatoad by faoliaoialfc 
There b,f^pf^ld9d,9f bonoyrde^ Uk. w)b^ the Beeoh in 
particalar is liable, which in cohsequeQce of an anfivrotir^- 
abl^ wiijd covers.. the.. leai^ftgiifiUi ar.aire0t esiadatibii* 
T^e Hop, accoi^D^ to linas^a^, i^ affected wkhhQoesp 
4^!^.^?^.^ rendered., vi^fruitfuU ia conseqaiMice. of^iha 
attacks of a. c^tjtajp,,patei|Mllar oil iit^^rofltftwo The bhgpbt 
iq corn, iSi now ctg^q^iderqd i^^ pc^kC^edrJ^ss froqneiriUy 
tfpm djsea^ ifi the plaqt iUusH^ M^n fi;o«ii;the gfofffth «^ 
a^Wn^ijtejpupgu^, up9n i<;s seied;and,b«rh«««. -^ ^ ^ 
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THE SYSlrteMAtiCAL ARRANGBMI^NT OF FhAHTB^, 

; Whpnw^jlppKoi^ qpon oiur fielda^ ^iid -^MBidgaai and 
s^ th^m,%qpge4\with ^pwers aniL foliage, eadtessty 
vcurisJble,, djffpri^ ;$oent,, ^ .fi>i|»,i and c^onriif^ 

s^^arpely apy o^e amoAg.<tbei^.^xa(etly like .another;: it 
seeins to ns bat a beauti^tti cfnfi)rion« in wbiob we may* 
indulge oar admirationyhutrsboald. be los^in any s^temipt 
to nnderstand it., .Vet in nature is no confusion* Hie 
minutest hair on the miuLutest florHrer has nat been placed 
tbere to no purpose. The purpose may be beyond our 
search indeed, and not seldom, i^ sQ-«^bitf ear discoTeries 
with respect to nature's more[ secret operatioBS and con*^ 
trivancesi We been siifficientto: convince us» that what 
we cannot discover is eqnally curious and important 
And in proportion as science Wpd^vanoed, move ord^r 
and systematic arrapgement bas beien disooveradin eveipy 
spri of natural production. .. 

. But whether or not apy. nataiiral anaogement Danube 

discovered, it is necessary ta makaione ere. die^ study of 

^ any class pf objects cap be p^su#d; irithj sncoesa* For 

this purpose thjB varions; wbjfcts of Botanioal ineseareh 

have been divided and subdivided ncooiding to the most 
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striking resemblances or differences in their structure and 
appearance. In part nature has done this for us. Though 
there are many kinds of Rose or Geranium we have never 
seen, we should immediately on being presented with 
them, give them their name as such : thus placing them 
without examination in the class of flowers to which they 
belong. A habit of closer observation will enable us to 
do this with a large proportio^n of the wild-flowers which 
may now appear to us without order or resemblance. 
The invariably unequal petal that distinguishes the beau- 
tiful little flowers of the Yeronipa, aud the long, stalk- 
like germen that immediately tells us we have found an 
Epilobium, are but instances of the many facilities nature 
has afforded in the classification of our subjects and the 
aid we shall receive from observation, in making use of 
the botanical arrangements provided for us by those 
whose previous researches have made the stqdy so easy^ 
But as the distinctive characters of a plant are not al- 
ways so striking, a regular method of examining and dis- 

. The method now adopted, we believe almost univer- 
sally, is that of linnseus, which we proceed to explain: 
its use and purport being only to enable us, on finding' 
an unknown flower, to discover what it is, by first deter- 
mining the Class and order to which it belongs ; thence 
the Genus, and finally the Species, which makes us ac- 
quainted with the Botanical and EngUah name usually 
assigned to it. 

The first division of vegetable productions made by our 
l>otanists is that of Classes. Some; after Linnasns, make 
the Cksses to be twenty-four, but we prefer to follow 
the arrangement of Withering, which makes them only 
twenty. These Classes are distinguished by the number, 
length, or situation of the Stamens. The terms used for 
them are the following, which we recommend the student 
fo commit to memory. We shall now only enumerate 
them, meaning to give a particular description of each in 
a future number. 


a. c 


'» 


;■> 


. 4, Mooaodria , , ^ • . ^ 1 Stamen 

2. Piandria ........ 2 Stamens 

3. Tnan^ria 3 Stamens 

^' 4. Tetiraiidria ...... 4 Stamens 

" 5; Beutandria 5 Stam«M 

•6* Uexaiwlmi y . . . . ^6 Smwmbs . 
-, 7. H«ptandda . ^ . • • . 7 Stamens 

a. Octandria 8 Stamens 

9. Enneandria. .'..,. 9 Stamens 
10. Becandfia . . . . . . lO Stamens ' " 

'11^ Ddde^andria ... & Fkmh tt to Id^Stameiia 
t^. Jeosandiift .i»... Stmoent moce tltao U, fixed ito die 

Q^i* qr Petals 
J3» Polvai^ria ^ . ... , ,. Stamens from 20 to 1000, fixed to tbe. 

Receptacle 
14. Did3maroia .'. ,, . . Stamens 4«-2 long and 2 ^orl 
* ' iff. %tfadjtaamta. . . . ^mens 6^—4 long and % short 

•i6» MMMuMpbia*'.*. AU^UMaFikmciitsamited 
. 17., J)i%^)|^.«^«^, » Filaopvents united ii^ 1 or3,s0sr-bkKir 

soms butterfly shaped 

18. Polyadelphia .... Filaments united in 3 or more sets 

19. Syngencsia .;.... Stamens 5 — the Anthers u^ted — ^Itowr 

«VB coinpoiiDd 

20. Cryptogamia .... Fk>w«n.izioonspiicoou8. 

Of tbe turentyolsffifles faei^e eniimerated, we obserye 
tliat the fint eieven classes are distiaguished merely by tbe 
aomber of Stamens* found in each flower. .Tlie twelfth 
and tiiirte^ntii eaeh contain an tndimited number, but 
are distingaished from each other by the Stamens of the 
twelfth being fixed on the Corolla or Galix, so that they 
will come off with it if the flower be dissected, while it| 
the thirteenth they are fixed on the Receptacle. The 
fonrteeiiith and fifteenth are known by the unequal length 
of their Stamens. The sixteenth differs from all these 
by the Stamens being so united together as to form a tube 
of the Filaments, the Anthers only being separate^-^as in 
the Geranium. In the seventeenth they are united into 
two parcels, but not yery distinctly; yet this class is 
easily distinguished by the shape of the flower, which is 
papilionaceous, like the Pea, The eighteenth has the 
Stamens divided into more than two parcels. The nine« 
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te^ith class is already known by the uniting of the AxritnOiB 
into a tube and by the compound flower. The tw0ttti0l^ 
thongh difficult to study, is easily distingtiifihed fronilEhe 
rest. The flowers are either too minute 1o be ^b^eefed^ 
or not diating^ishabie at all from the re8t'0f-4he''pkitii^ 
Such are Mushrooms, FerB9^ and Sea^Weed. * — . ^^ 

It is our intention hereafter to give a ftiUer ^xj^anieSol^ 
of each class,, with engravings, and as far ad posisSMeKii^ 
explanation of what may seem diffieult in Mck^^ llhf 
whole vegetable wcnrld being- thus divided into tireti^ 
classes* eaqb class is ilsdf di^ded into orders. ttse^rH^ 
of a plant is in some ctesses determined by tfac^'littmbei^ 
of the Pistils, in others by the SeedK or Pods^ ik im» 
even by the Stamens-^ut we prefer to defer the €(iepki«' 
na^n of. these till.wie take eaeh class separately into «x<^ 
amination. Each order contains many G<enem, wlifidl4tf 
the third division; and again each G(eikns<is £vided iirli^' 
different Species. We hope to make these rispealed^' 
divisions quite plain,, by dissecting the flower we haiFe^ 
given in the plate ; but if a living specimen is at faiaidV ii^ 
will still better aasiftt the learner. .'' ' ' -^^ 

Having gathered our specimen of an unkifbwB^oirer^^ 
^th due attention to the situation and manner-^ tta^ 
gcow|:h, careful also to gather it quite to the roiit, W 
the root itself cannot be taken up,, we.examine. the Joiri#^ 
first with a view to discover in what class it is ranged ; 
fortius purpose we should always be provided with more 
flowers than one, that we may freely dissect them. That, 
which we have^chosen for an example is a large and beau- 
tiful pink flower very common, in our hedge^^ The ,firf{||. 
thing we examine is the Stamina-^we find them, (Plaf^> 
3. Fig. Ij, with the filaments {a J so distinctly united 
into a tube, the anthers (b) attached to the top, and the 
pifitilla (c) issuing from the midst, that we cannot doubt 
its being Monadelphia, Class sixteenth, of which the dis- 
tinctive character. is that all the filaments are united. 
This point determined, we examine the Pistilla (c) and 
)by counting find them to be more than ten — which deter^ 
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Hunes k to be the third order of the above class, termed 
Polyandria. 

Thus assured the plant we have found is of the Class 
Moaadelphia and the Order Polyandria, we torn to . our 
botonical catalogue, io ascertain of what Genus we are 
to consider it. Making use of Witheriog^s Arrangement 
^ Aritidi Plants, the best for our purpose we are ac- 
quainted with, we perceive that the Genera in Monadel- 
pbia Pcdyandria are but few, which lessens the difficulty 
of our. task^ Beginning with the first, we find imme- 
diately that itcannot be an Althea, which is described as 
having nine clefts in the outer Galix, whereas our speci- 
men (Fig. 2) has three distinct leaves. Proceeding to 
the next, which is the Malva, we find it described as 
having also a double Calix, the outer of three leaves. 
Tlug is suffident to mark the Genus of onr plant, because 
there is no other of the order so described. Assured it 
, ift« Malva, we have only further to determine what spe- 
cies of Malva it may be. There are four English species 
described — but- by the finely cut leaves, the upright stem, 
with solitary upright hairs rising from a little prominent 
peint, and by a musk-like smell, not always very per- 
eeptiUe; wefloon discover it to be the Malva Moschaia, 
of which the English name is the Musk Mallow. Thus 
tlieD stands the description of our plant, (Fig, 3.^ 

C/a<s-^Monadel phia. 
Order — Polyandria. 
0«if«— Malva'. 
., 5/Mcies-*Mo6chata. 

the two latter terms forming what is usually called the 
botanical name of the flower. 

. (To b< continued.) 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON III.— Plate 3. 

In our third plate we place our objects on ground some- 
thing below that on which we stand, so that the level of 
the eye is in the upper windows; our intention being in 
this lesson particularly to describe the roo£i of houses* 

Fig, 1. is a complete house, with the end placed hori- 
sBontally before us, and the front receding. As before, we 
put up the horizontal side in the proportion in which it 
presents itself to the eye, observing only to make the 
point (gj of the roof exactly over the centre. We thien 
set off on the dotted line {a J the front of the house, beis^ 
three times the length of the end. Here we mark off 
with exact regularity a door and two windows — taking 
care to leave the spaces between them eqfial, as is usual 
in a regularly built house. And here we should remark 
that on the dotted line, the fr4>nt, with its doors and win- 
.dows, is placed exactly as they would appear if turned 
towards us horizontally. From each point thus marked 
-off, we draw the lines f 6 ft^ to the point of distance 
(f); meeting the first visual ray (c), they give us the per- 
pendiculars — the top and bottom of the windows and door 
going as usual to the point of sight (b). It now only ze- 
mains that we complete the roof, which is done by taking* 
up the perpendicular (g) from the point of distance .(p) — 
then carrying on the line of the roof (dj till it reaches 
that perpendicular at (h), which gives us a. new point, 
called an accidental point — and to this we draw the termi- 
nating line of the roof (e). Having raised the first chim- 
ney in its due proportion, we take the lines (^f) from each 
corner — a horizontal from doe to the other of these lines, 
determines the size of the second chimney. The windows 
may be divided into panes by the method observed in our 
first lesson to chequer the box. If the transverse lines 
are made first, one diagonal, as in the window (hj, will 
find all the perpendiculars. 
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Fig. 2 is the^^ceding end of a house, with a double 
roof, of whicK^Jfie front is horizontal to us* Having set 
off on the dotted line {a J the two parts of the house, and 
carried thence the lines (bj to a f)oint of distance off the 
paper, we raise the perpendiculars. Each division is then 
crossed with the diagonals (c c) to find the centre, over 
which the points of the roof are to be exactly placed-—* 
the height of the second being determined by a line from 
the first to the point of sight. The remaining lines of 
the roof are horizontal ; and the chimneys found as in 
the preceding figure. 

It will be observed by the above rule that all oblique 
lines, in whatever direction receding, though parallel in 
nature, tenninate somewhere in a point, and we may ad- 
mit this as an invariable rule. The point at which these 
receding lines vanish into one is determined by circum- 
stances which will be better undei:stood as we proceed. 
We call them Accidental Points, because not previously 
chosen, bat formed by the object itself: as in the instance 
above, where the height of the roof drawn on to reach a 
perpendicular from the point of distance, gives the Acci- 
dental Point required. Had there been a dozen lines 
mnning parallel with this, they would all have terminated 
there. 


HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS, 


GRACE. • 

TRANSLATBD FliOM THE FRENCH. 

Ah 1 Who, beholding nature's magic works, 
Strack With admiring wonder at the scene, 
Will say that chance created such a world t 
Methinks I hear the creeping worm exclaim, 
^^ God gave me life, He made me, I am his.'' 
Reason assents, but the cold heart believes not, 
Each day to its successor speaks its authbf.' 
But God will have no hecatomb but love ; 
The heart's fond homage only will he heed, 
VOL. I. Q 
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In "vtiin llnlosopliy is half enlightened : 
Sliays lie less ^0ta&t iirom the path of IHe ? 
. Jdore gttilly than the ignorant and blind. 
His heart, devoid of love, can pay tio. wooliip — 
His rigid morals yield him scanty hanrest-*- 
His soul evaporates in glittering vapour. 
So many and so wide the paths of error, 
The learned separate to go astray ; 
Reason is olooded, and unvarnished ttttth 
It lost amid the labyrinths of dispute. 

Yes, g^dous God, in vain would human weakness 
Without thy aid array itself in wisdom. 
He who the name presumptuous will assume, 
Of all men is most senseless in thy sight. 
To remedy the weakness of our nature, 
The Law prov'd powerless as our native reason. 
The Law that never crushed the swollen heart, 
But taught us to prevaricate with sin. 
The Law, the bonds of ill more closely straining. 
From rightful children, sunk us unto slaves. 
The Law was but the instrument of fear — 
Death's minister— K>ur insufficient aid. 
So insufficient prov*d Elisha's stafi 
To call to life the afflicted mother's child. 
The prophet only, moved with her distress. 
To the cold form restored the vital warmth. 

Yet did the Jew, in spirit still a slave. 
Add to his errors black ingratitude. 
The race of Jacob, tbat«o oh«rish'd people. 
Grew great on favours and confessed them not. 
But e'en amid the darkness of that day, 
God found himself a family of love. 
Ere Moses was, and when the Law was all. 
Still were there some who lived in love, and faith : 
Celestial Grace, that rose not yet on earth. 
Already shed its twilight on their. heads. 
The sentence of their luin was effaced 
By blood that one day should be shed for them. 
Of whose fair fruits they were the early promise : 
But though Omnipotence, with eye propitious. 
Beheld and pitied some of Israel's sons. 
The rest remained insensible in wrong. 
^ In vain the prophets, with miraculous powers. 
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Warned of the danger, threatened and intreated. 
The people, shrouded in eternal darkness, 
Worthy disciples of their idol gods. 
Deaf to their prophets, faithless to their kings, 
Still in their bosoms bear a rebel heart 

True, in his temples, incense hourly*bumed. 
And blood of victims never ceased to flow — 
Vain incense 1 Futile vows ! Of bulls, of goats^ 
The powerless sacrifice for mortal sins. 
God scorned the altar, and the priest rejected. 
The Judge awaited a more worthy hostage. 
The former law, inscribed on bHttle stone, 
Yields to another written on the heart. 
Turning the sword of justice on himself, 
The Son must rush between us and his Father — 
Without him we mtai perish. Heav the prioe«l 
Lost mortals, by the victim judge tlw crime; 
Enormous guiU! that finds no espiilian 
*But in the lif^l^eed-of a Deity* . 


»»»ri»»^»» 


SONG. 

To the Tune of^^GtSly Mounds the Castanet/* m the Natumai MelotUes, 

Tell us not of friends untruei 

Fragile as the mommg dew-^ 
. Brilliant ge^9 that cannot last, 

Turn'd to ice by winter's frost. 
We would rather trust, althoDgh at last deceived, 
Promise true they ne'er have found, who all have disbelieved. 

Field we still the iHends we love^' 

Kindest when we need than most : 

like yon starry fields of light. 

Brightest on a winter night. 
Whatever the ills we prove, oh ! be they never this. 
That tbey forsake us in our tears whola7'4'iis in Qui!.l9ltts. 

» 

LA FEUILLE. 

De la tige d^tach^e, 
Fauvre feuille dess^cb^, 
Oiivas-tu? Jensen sais rien^ 
L*ora|;e a fr^pp^ le ph^n^ 


•> 
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Qui seul 6io\i mon sodden. 
' De son inconstante baleine 
Le Zephit et rAquilon, 
Depuis ce jour, me prom^ne 
De la for^t ^ la plaine, 
De la montagne au vallon. 
Je vais oil le vent me m^ue 
Sans me plaindre ou m'e£frayer ; 
Je vais o^ va toute chose, 
Oxi va la feuille de rose 
£t la feuille de laurier. 


A HYMN IN SICKNESS. 

Through the long night of watchAilness and paniv 
Where shall the worn and wearied spirit rest f 

Who listens in the midnight's lonely hour 
To the low heavings of the aching breast? 

Still, silent, dark — in vain the ear woald catcb 
A note of comfort whispered on the air — 

Helpless, alone — the eye looks out in vaia 
For one to wipe the solitary tear. 

^Tis then, O Lord, the spirit turns to thee. 
Its ever-present, ever-mindful Friend — 

Nearest, when all beside thee is afar. 
And kindest where all other comforts end» 

Then what delight to know that thou art thare^ 

Tending in love the lonely sufferer's. bed- 
In words of peace, still felt though all unheard^ 
Shedding soft balm upOQ the restless head. 

Lulling the impatient spirit to repose 
With holy confidence that all is good — 

So gently chastening, even nature's self 
Would not escape the lesson if she could. 

Yes, gracious Lord 1 not all the flowers that deck 
The bosom of the healthy and the gay — 

Not sdl the mirth and carelessness that gild 
The sunshine moments of life's golden day^^^ 


Can bear so lieh a litfveat to the soul 
Of holy peaceand chaste iwaqjasS&ijf 

As does the paio, that, weaning ns from earth, 
Perauades the heaxt to yield itself to thee. 

My spirit, gtateM eren forlbe ill, 
Asks of thy loTe iAm oofy blessing faoie«^ 

Never to lose, in joy and ^health's return, 
The thought of sickness' solitary hour. 


#»##» » »>gi# 


THE VIOLET. 


Close in the hedge a Violet bloomed 

Upon its native stem, 
Deck'd with a dewy drop more bright 

Than India's brightest gem; 

But' ill was this fair flower content 

To blossom in the shade, 
And droop'd with envy of the flowers 

That decked the sunny glade.' 

'< Why am I here, unseen, imknown, 
Mid weeds and nettles planted— 

While still to bloom on sunny banks 
To other flowers is granted ? 

"Would I were yonder Cowslip br^t 

In open fields to bide — 
Or e*en tfi^ pretty Pimpernel 

That decks the path-way side.*' 

'Twas so the Violet complained, 
And moum'd her lot obscure. 

And look'd with efivy all the day 
On each surrounding. flower. 

' But so it was at «ven-tide 

That some one came that road, 
Pick'^ 'the poor 'Cowslip from its stem, 
And scattered it abroad. 

q3 
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And 'twas not long ere one in haste 
With rade and careless bounds 

Passed o'er the pretty Pimpernel 
And cmsh*d it to the ground. 

The Violet saw, and haply leam'd 
Not her's the sadder lot, 

Whom fortune destines to abide 
Where others mark her not. 

Distinction's path is hard beset 
With danger and with wrong — 

More blessed to Whom obscurity 
And gentle peace belong. 

She is too bold who fondly sagh» 
To try the sunny glade — 

Others beside the Violet 
Are safest in the shade. 


HYMN. 

Sinful child of Adam» whither 
Would thy restless spirit go ? 

Wilt thou leave the fount of blessings^ 
Seek relief in aught below ? 

Is it that thy heart has wander*d/ 
Lur'd aside by earthly toys, 

And thou find'st it hard to raise it 
Now to seek for heavenly joys ? 

Foolish sinner, flee to Jesus, 

Quickly make thy peace with him^ 

Lest the tempter draw thee further,. 
And ensnare thee into sin. 

True it is, sin's deadly poison 
Causes oft distressing fears. 

And ere thou obtain the blessing. 
Thou must sow in many tears. 
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Yet tboa must not be discouraged, 

Simply every means employ; 
Faithful is the Lord that promis'd — 

Thou shalt reap the fruit with joy. 

Mourn not then, although with darkness 

Still tli^ heart encompassed be, 
Rest upon the word of promise. 

Know that light is sown for thee. M. N. 


REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AND 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Pierre and his family ; or, a Story of the Waldenses, 
By the Author of Lily Douglas. Price 3s. WilKam 
OUphant, Edinburgh. 

Wb notice this book as one intended for the perusal 

of the very young, from the pen of an author who has 

supplied them with many previous works of a similar 

description. — " Piedmont," observes the author in the 
preface *' the place to which Christianity is said to have withdrawn, 
IS a tract of country situated at the foot of the Alps, an immense 
range of mountains which divides Italy from France, Switzerland, 
and other countries. It consists of a number of beautiful valleys 
embosomed in mountains, which are encircled by other mountains, 
and display in its varied sceneiy, in most striking contrast, all the 
fertility and beauty of Eden, with lakes of ice and mountains covered 
with eternal snow. Many of the passes leading into Piedmont are 
strongly fortified, not by art, but by nature, which has so multiplied 
her bulwarks of rocks and rivers, forests and precipices^ that it ap- 
pears, says Sir Thomas Morland, as if the all-wise Creator had, from 
the beginning, designed that place as a cabinet wheiein to put some 
inestimable jewel, or in which to reserve many thousand souls who 
should not bow the knee to Baal/' 

. Wo are somewhere erroneously told that the term 

' Waldenses was derived from Waldo, the supposed 

founder of the sect^— but this was not the Case; the term 

being bat a conruptioo of the Valdenses, meaning the 
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inhabitants of the valleys. Nor wbm it to the valleys of 
Piedmont only that the tenn was confined. The Wal* 
denses dwelt on both sides of the Alps — we hear of 
them in Provence, in Picardy, in Bohemia, and in 
Calabria: and dispersed by the persecutions they suf- 
fered in Iheir native valleys^ they wove at one time to 
be found in very large numbers in all parts of Europe. 
They were in some parts termed Albigenses, more re- 
cently the Vaudois. 

The origin of this sect, if such it was, cannot be 
traced. There is no proof of their having been sepa- 
rated from the Church of Borne, and it is therefore 
supposed they had always preserved in its purity the 
religion received of the apostles and first Fathers of 
the Church : untainted with the superstitions that in- 
fected the whole Christian world beside, and buried 
the truth for so many ages in papal darkness. We 
bear of their ei^sting in a flourishing state in the 11th 
and 12th centuries. A writer among their enemies 
terms them the oldest of all the s^cts, tracing their 
origin to the 4th century. It is said of them by writers 
of a distant period, that they were the remains of the 
pure and primitive church, and had ever preserved the 
true religion, without any mixture of human tradition: 
and notwithstanding the persecution of an idokitHms 
world, their asylum in Piedmont was preserved to them 
by thid controlling hand of Providence. 

Btit whatever were their origin, it is no longer douM- 
ful that by them the knowledge of the Gospel was pos- 
sessed, and God was worshipped in spirit and simfpliioity 
through those dark ages, when the troth was almost 
lost in the igpnorance of the world and the corruption ^of 
die cloister : and that hidden in an obscure <ooniier of 
the Popish world, they held what we now term the 
Protestant faith. 

We hekr of these people first in the lltk mad 19th 
eetfturies — ^more in tiie 15th and 16di. Describiag^tfaeir 
residetice in the valleys of Dauphiny , a writer of tke pe* 
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riod thus speaks of tfaem. *' Their clothing is of the 
skins of sheep ; they have no linen. They inhabit seven 
villages: their houses are constructed of flint-stone^ with 
a flat roof covered with mud, which when spoiled or 
loosened by rain, they smooth with a roller. In these 
they live with their cattle, separated from them by a 
fence ; they have besides two caves set apart for par- 
ticular purposes,' in one of which they conceal their 
cattle, in the other themselves when hunted by their 
enemies. They live on milk and venison, being by 
constant practice excellent marksmen. Poor as they 
are, they aire cont^ht, and live separate from the rest 
of mankind. One thing is astonishing, that persons so 
externally savage and rude, should have so much moral 
cultivation. They can all read and write. They un- 
derstand French so far as is needful for the understand* 
ing of the Bible and the sin^ng of Psalms, You can 
scarcely find a boy among them, who cannot give yon, 
an intelligent account of the faith they profess; in this, 
indeed, they resemble their brethren of the other val- 
leys : they pay tribute with a good conscience. If by 
veason of the civil wars they are prevented doing iMs, 
they carefully set apart the sum, and the first oppor« 
tunity pay it to the king^s tax-gatherers.'^ 

The following account is written of them by their 
enemies. ** These heretics are known by their manners 
and words; for they are orderly and modest in their 
manners and behaviour. They avoid all appearance of 
pride in their dress, they wear neither rich clothes, nor 
are they mean and ragged in their attire. They avoid 
commerce, that they may be free from falsehood and 
deceit ;' they live by manual industry, as day-labourers 
or mechanics; and their preachers are weavers and 
tailors. They seek not to amass wealth, but are content 
with the necessaries of life. They are chaste, tem*> 
perate, and sober; they abstain from anger. They 
hypocritically go to church, confess, communicate, and 
bear sermons, to catch the preacher in his words. Their 
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womea are modest, avoid slander, foolish jesting^ and 
levity of w.ords, especially falsehood and oaths." Agaia 
it is said, ** They have a great appearance of godliness, 
they live righteously before men, believe rightly of God 
in all things, and hold all the Articles of the Creed ; yet 
they hate and revile the Church of Rome." 

Their Catechism, their Exposition of the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Commandments, with some 
other of their writings are still extant, and seem to 
accord exactly with the evangelical principles of the 
present day. 

Such were the people against whom for nearly three 
centuries the hatred and oppression of all the Roman 
Catholic powers were in succession levelled. Bulls and 
edicts were continually issued to command their extir* 
pation by fire and sword. A crusade for their destruc* 
tion was preached, and 500,000 men are said to have 
been assembled against them, wearing a cross on their 
breast to distinguish them from the crusaders against 
the Saracens, who wore it on their shoulder. A bull 
of Pope Innocent VIII., issued in 1477, is reported to 
have cost the lives of 800,000 people, either Vaudois^ 
or those who professed their doctrine in different parts 
of Europe. It was for the destruction of these devoted 
people that the inquisition, with the name and the 
terrors of which we are still familiar, was first estab- 
lished. A Spanish priest going into France to preach 
against these heretics, settled in Toulouse, whence ha 
sent spies into the valleys to discover and punish those 
who were suspected. Pope Gregory appravioy the 
plan, sent con^missioners every where for the sam^ 
purpoise, with orders to enquire (inquirere) every where 
for these heretics and cause th^m to be indicted. These 
commissioners were palled Inquisitors, and thus that 
dread tribunal was established, which has ever since 
been trading in the blood of the innocent. 

We forbear to describe all or any of the horrors oomr 
initted against these unoffending people, They were 
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cliased from their homes, their lands laid waste, theb 
hoases burned, their wives and children tortured and 
destroyed. Doubtless many a bright example of holy 
constancy and pious fervour might 4iave been recorded 
of them — ^but history preferred to leave us a record of 
fheir sufferings too horrible for perusal, and unfit for the 
contemplation of youthful minds. 

It is of circumstances so moving, the author of this 
little story has availed herself for the incidents of this 
melancholy fiction: circumstances that givQ much oppor« 
tunity for the introduction of religious principle and 
useful precept. Of these there are many and excellent: 
and the incidents are no doubt founded on facts. There 
will be difference of opinion as to the judiciousness of 
presenting scenes so horrible to the imagination of very 
young persons. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

SKETCHES OF CHARACTER^No. I. 

Amabel is kind and gentle — she does not want 
talent, nor can she be said to be idle, since she is never 
absolutely unoccupied. And yet no one wastes time 
and talent more successfully than Amabel. She loses 
time in the morning, not because she is averse < to rise, 
but because having risen, she loiters about her chamber 
till the bell sounds for breakfast, and is then surprised 
to find herself not ready. If a favour is asked of Ama- 
bel by those she would oblige, she means to do it, for 
her heart is kind — but she pauses so long before she sets 
about it, the compliance always appears unwilling, and 
sometimes comes too late — so that no one feels obliged 
to her. If Amabel would walk, she is going and going, 
and still does not go, till the sun has gone down, and 
the pleasant hours are passed, and then she discovers 
it is too late. If she goes abroad with others she never 
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makes ready till the party are at the door, and so must 
be either be iK^aited for or left behind. She determines 
to read a certain time before dinner — ^but dinner is 
announced just as she is opening the book. She means 
to draw every evening — but it becomes dusk the mo- 
ment she begins. She is going to play — but it is bed 
time — no matter, Amabel can do all to-morrow. But 
to-morrow she had promised to meet a friend or visit 
a poor neighbour at twelve o'clock. She does not 
forget it, but suddenly discovers it is already one, and 
so it is too late. She has a letter, which kindness 
requires she should answer by return of post — and so 
she does, but the post is just gone. She takes plea- 
sure in her flowers, but she cannot find time to water 
them till it is beginning to rain, and defers to shelter 
them till injured by the frost. Amabel does not mean 
to be disobedient to those who have a right to con- 
troul her — ^but there is always something in the way 
before she can attend to their commands. And so 
whatever poor Amabel wishes to do, means to do, or 
ought to do, is to be done presently. 
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OCTOBER, 1823. 
A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

FR«M THE DELUGE TO THE TIME OF ABRAHAM. 
(CoHtinMed from page 137.) 


HISTORY OF ISAAC AND JACOB. 

Isaac, whose history we mast yet awhile parsae» ere, 
leating the clear guidance of scripture story, we venture 
into the darkness and confusion of profane history, was 
livbg after the manner of his father Abraham when Esau 
and Jacob were borq to him, B. C. 1888. We need not 
repeat the well-known circumstances of their birth, nor 
the incident that gave Jacob precedence of Esau, the 
elder, and of course the rightful heir to the inheritance 
promised to Abraham's seed. But we should remember,, 
that inheritance was no present earthly good. Isaac had 
neither lands nor kingdoms to bequeath, and we have no 
reason to suppose his wealth was unequally divided to 
his children at his death. The forfeited inheritance, 
therefore, was the promise made to his fathers of a future 
kingdom, and a predicted Saviour to be bom of their 
seed hereafter. This promise Esau either believed not 
or did not value, and therefore was willing to part from 
it for any present gratification. Jacob desired and be-> 
lieved, and became the inheritor of the promise. Similar 
was the blessing pronounced by the dying Isaac on his 
sons. Much temporal good was to Esau — but the eter- 
nal good was not his to give — ^and though seemingly by , 
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accident or fraud, the blessing ^as pronounced on him 
for whom the Almighty had designed it : to whom he 
afterwards renewed the promise that in his seed should 
all the families of the earth be blessed. 

We are told that Isaac became very great — even so 
much as to become an object of envy and fear to the 
surrounding people. But still his greatness consisted in 
flocks and herds, and great store of servants. He digged 
wells for the supply of preseht need — but it does not ap* 
pear that the land was his in which he digged them, since 
others came and took possession. Once we are told 
that he sowed in the land and gathered an abundant 
harvest ; but still it appears not that he settled there, 
like his father Abraham, he was a simple shepherd-—* 
pitching his tent and digging a well wherever he could 
find place and pasture for his numerous herds: distin- 
guished by nothing but the peculiar favour of his God, 
whom he served in prompt obedience and confiding 
piety; receiving at his hands an abundant portion of 
earthly prosperity. A hundred and three-score years he 
was preserved, and in all he did was prospered. He died, 
and was buried by his surviving sons, B.C. 1716, about 
the time that Joseph, his grandson, was in Egypt. 

Esau was a hunter — probably afterwards a warrior — 
for he met his brother with four hundred men. And 
here again we trace the marked distinction^ that began 
with Cain, who slew his brother Abel, and had never yet 
been lost, between the sons of God and the sons of men. 
Esau, like Cain, hated his brother, because of the blessing 
pronounced on him; though he had himself despised the 
promise that blessing conveyed, and willingly parted 
from it for a present good. So surely does the enmity 
continue between those who serve their God and those 
who serve him not — between the seed of the serpent and 
the seed of the woman — the wilful inheritors of Adam's 
sin, and the believing partakers of the Saviour's mercy. 
Esau prospered on earth, and was settled as a king in 
Seir, afterwards Edom, while Jacob was yet a wandering 
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kerdsman. Bat his people joined themselves with those 
who knew not the God of Abraham — they were inter- 
mixed and lost among the children of men. It is sup- 
posed, but nncertainlyy that the Amalekites descended 
from him. After enumerating the descendants of Esau, 
who were great tipon earth, the sacred historian leaves 
them to the path they had chosen, and mentions neither 
him nor his people, but as their history occasionally in- 
terferes with the narrative of Jacob and his chosen race. 
Jacob, called also Israel, continued to live as his fathers 
had done before him. He journeyed from place to 
place,' in countries already populous, where the habits 
and the religion of the people were evidently different 
from his own. He is said to have built a house at Sue- 
coth, but as his removal is mentioned immediately after, 
it was probably only one of the temporary dwelling!^, 
built of earth, which wanderers were used to raise, and 
forsake as soon as they had reposed in them awhile. He 
also bought ground, but the only use he made of it was 

to build an altar to his God— ^a God who was forgotten 
or unknown to all but to himself: forsaken even of his 
children, who, intermarrying with the idolaters, had 
joined in their worship, and carried about in their hands 
their strange gods. The disorders of his family engaged 
him in dispute and contention with the people where he 
dwelt; but his own conduct was peaceful throughout 
and unambitious. An earthly kingdom was plainly not 
his expectation, though the promises of greatness made 
to his fathers were renewed and confirmed to himself. 
There is every reason, we think, to suppose, that the na- 
ture of those promises was understood by these holy 
Patriarchs; whose wealth and power might else have in- 
duced them to attempt taking possession of the kingdom 
promised them, in which they were dwelling as strangers 
and without a home. 

Jacob had twelve sons and a daughter. Of these one 
only, as we shall find hereafter, was the servant of God, 
devoted to the worship of his fathers, ^he res* *^v 
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wickedness and idolatry, departed from bim, though they 
were not finally lost among the mass of those who were, 
and still are, using God's fair creation for other pur- 
poses than that for which he made it. 

Not intending to repeat minutely the circumstances of 
Jacob's life, we pause to remark on one incident of it— - 
an incident of repeated occurrence in the sacred history, 
which this may seem the proper place to remark upon 
generally. It is said that God appeared to Jacob. We 
know, beyond a doubt, that it was common at that period 
for God to send angelic messengers to deliver his man^ 
dates upon earth ; that they appeared in some visible 
form or shape to hold converse with men; also in dreams 
and visions of the night, when those whom the Almighty 
took under hb immediate guidance were to be di*- 
rected in their course. But there are cases evidently 
distinct from these, in which it is said that God himself 
appeared. Nov we know that no man has seen God at 
any time. There is, therefore, little rodm to doubt, Htm/k 
it was God the Son, who appeared in the human fontthe 
was ^terwards to assume in order to redeem the rained 
world.. All the intercourse between God and his crea- 
tures has been held in the only character in which we can 
understand him. It was God in the person of his Son 
who created this nether world — it was he probably who 
held famifiai" intercourse with Adam in Paradise. And 
when man no longer deserved or desired communion with 
him:, he still appeared on important occasions to the few 
who were reserved to his service from an idolatrous 
world, till, openly and in human form, he came to explain 
and to complete his purposes of mercy. And now it is 
surely He who in heaven takes care for our concerns, and 
intercedes between us and the Father, to whom we have 
no access but through him. 

Notwithstanding the great wealth of the Patriarchs, 
their lives were laborious, and their habits those of fatigue 
and endurance. Jacob left his father's house to take a 
journey of more than five hundred miles frpm Beerdbeba 
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to^ Padanharan, with no other aid or accommodation 
timn his bare staff. And we read that he sent his fa- 
vourite Joseph, when only sixteen years of age, alone 
from Mamre to Hebron, more than eighty miles, to seek 
his brethren, who fed their^ flocks there ; and when Jo* 
seph arrived, he found they had removed thirty miles 
fnrUier — a striking picture of their mode of living. In 
the year 1729, B.C., th^ remarkable history of Joseph 
commences, and that of his aged father, who then dwelt 
in Canaan, is intermixed with his: we know that he did 
not die till after he removed into Egypt to share the pros- 
perity of his son. 

But here we must leave the history of this simple race, 
and look abroad into a world, so strangely altered since 
we left it at the dispersion of Babel, of whose concerns 
we begin to have some confused and uncertain records. 
It i9 our wish to carry on together the contemporary his- 
tory of the world, and to set before our readers as clearly 
as we can find means to do, what was passing in different 
kingdoms at the same time. For we know well how 
little young readers know or consider of this. Different 
histories are in their ideas as little connected as if they 
had befallen in so many different worlds. The knowledge 
of history thus acquired is very much like the knowledge 
we should have of the geography of England, if each 
county were presented to us in a separate map, without 
our ever being showt them in connexion with each other. 
We would not be understood to say that, therefore, 
histories should not be studied separately. If they are 
to be understood in the detail they must be so ; for a long 
history that flies from state to state, like Russell's exceU 
lent History of Modern Europe, we are inclined to think 
can only add to the confusion in the minds of children. 
It is but fitted for an age capable of comparing and 
combining. What then is to be done? Perhaps exactly 
as we do in geography. • We give the map of Europe 
in the mass, and then divide it into parts, to be enlarged 
and studied separately. This is not the ordinary method 
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^f readiog history — ^boit if we had books adapted to the 
purpose, we are not sure but it might be the best. The 
only alternative is to understand the parts first, and then 
endeavQur to connect them. It is here only we can hope 
to assist oar readers, whom we must suppose already in 
some measure acquainted with the history of the separata 
nations we shall have occasion to mention. It is only 
the. extreme brevity of our history that gives us a hofie 
of presenting such a picture of every age, as the eye of 
childhood at once may scan; and we are not so little 
aware of the difficulty of presenting many objects in one 
view without confusion, as to be greatly confident of sue- 
cess in the attempt. 


HISTORY OP THE HEATHEN WORLD TO THE TIME 
OP JOSEPH'S APPEARANCE IN EGYPT, 1729. 

Our history has been hitherto that of individuals with-? 
Qut a country or a home. But we have reached the pe« 
ripd when the afiairs of this distinguished race became 
closely connected with those of other nations already 
risen into greatness. The monarchies of whose power we 
hear the earliest rumours are those of Assyria and Egypt ; 
lying, as might be expected, in the immediate vicinity of 
ihe spot where man was first created, and whence U^ 
population issued after the deluge. Assyria lay botween* 
the Euphrates and the Mediterranean : Egypt between, 
the Red Sea and Lybian Deserts. In the kingdom 
of Assyria we include those of Media, Nineveh, and Baby- 
lon, distinct no doubt at first, but one absorbed in the- 
other ^s power and ambition prevailed over native rights. 
We have little to say of the Assyrian empire in this sec- 
tion of our history I, since we are persuaded that what we 
hear of it up to this period, except as contained in script* 
ure, is not authentic. We read there that Nimrod. 
founded Babylon; he was powerful upon earth, and 
Assyria was undoubtedly the region of his pow^r. Assur 
built Nineveh, and probably was powerful too, according 
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td the meoiiing of the term at that early period. Btl we . 
eaitnot suppose it signifies mach more than that having 
taken possession of a small tract of country, built tiiem* 
selves a city of such habitations as they were likely* then 
to constract, and united uoder a spirited leader, they had 
the poorer of controlling and oppressing the peaceful 
hesdsmen who wandered through the country round them. 
Hundreds of years elapsed ere Assyria became indeed a 
mifiiity empire; and we must here take leave of it for 
Jmy centlude., beaiiogin mind that its ^nderingpopn. 
ktioa was rapidly ipcreLing, and gradually settling do\m 
into fixed habitations, choosing to themselves kings, 
establishing laws, improving in the arts of peace, and 
contending with each other over the fruits of their toil. 

We turn therefore to Egypt (called in the Hebrew 
Scriptures Misraim,) which all historians agree to con- 
sider as the first distinguished kingdom upon earth— the 
first in luxury, splendour, and science, as in name and 
power. The descendants of Ham wandered to those 
regions; but we lose all sight of them till Abraham 
journeys into Egypt, at which time they had a govern* 
ment and a king. 

Historians tell us their first monarch was Menes, who 
established his sovereignty in the year 2188, B.Cl, and' 
that he was the son of Ham. The Egyptians themselves* 
would have us believe they were once governed by the 
gods they worship. By those whom they afterwards- 
oailed ffods, it is likely that they were. Man had re- 
ceived with his being the impression, never afterwards, 
we believe, totally lost, that there is somewhere a power- 
superior to himself, from whom he received' his existence/ 
and on whom he depends. The knowledge what or who 
that power is, was early obscured, and finally lost; and^ 
the, minds of men have ever since been busied to re£s- 
oover it. Hence all the variety of gods that have been 
feigned or fancied, and the strange modes of worship' 
paid by men who felt they owed it somewhere, but could 
not discover where. They were conscious of blessings 
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thjBj had not created for themselves, of evils they had not 
the power to avert, and they looked eagerly abont them 
to discover whence they came. Where was the invisible 
friend who blessed their flocks with increase, and multi- 
plied their seed a hundred-fold ? From what secret foe 
were they to dread the hurricane that swept their lands, 
and the disease that consumed their frames ? They did 
not know, and there was none to tell them; nor would 
they likely have believed if there bad been; since their 
fathers who heard, and might have known the God that 
made them, refused to serve him, and would not retain 
him in their knowledge. The commencement of idolatry, 
at so early a period, when the works of God were yet 
recent, and must have been known of all, is a sufficient 
proof that it is the sin of a corrupted nature, and not the 
misfortune of involuntary ignorance. 

We can scarcely wonder that men so circumstanced 
should make to themselves gods of every thing that 
seemed to have a resistless power over them, whether it 
were the Nile that fertilized their shores, or the devour- 
ing crocodile that swam upon its waters. Equally natu- . 
ral is it, that when they fancied they had found these 
awful controllers of their destiny, they should attempt to 
bribe or appease them by the offer of whatever they^ 
happened to consider most. valuable. We cannot but 
think the gods of wood and stone were in their origin 
only the representations of these imaginary powers, as 
we value the picture of one whom we revere, though 
eventually the meaning might be lost in the practice, 
and they might believe that the image of their god was 
the god himself. 

In those days of ignorance and simplicity, all that was 
new was marvellous, and immediately decided to be su- 
pernatural. Those men who gained an influence over 
their fellow-creatures they knew not how, who opened to 
them sources of enjoyment they never before heard of, or. 
subjected them to wrongs they could not resiist, were im-. 
mediately concluded to be of a nature superior to their 
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own — ^the very deities, perhaps, they had been esai^ng 
to discoyen What one generation suggested, the next 
established, and their most distinguished leaders or op- 
pressors became for ever their country's gods. Such, we 
doubt not, were the Hermes, and Typhon, and Serapis 
of Egypt, as well as the Apollo and Jupiter of Greece. 
The wonders they wrought, the crimes they committed, 
the fantastic personifications of them, and the plants and 
animals devoted to them, were probably the invention of 
later years, or the fables got np by the poet and historian 
of antiquity to make good his tale. 

From Menes, the Egyptians pretend to have had one 
hundred and thirty kings of the same race : of these but 
few names are transmitted to us, and those so uncertainly, 
that historians cannot agree as^to which lived first. To 
each one they ascribe some of the wonderful works and 
magnificent buildings, whose origin will, perhaps, for 
ever remain doubtful, though their magnitude and great 
antiquity are certain* Many are ascribed to Maaris and 
Busiris. 

We are then told that the race of native princes was 
broken by the intrusion of the Shepherd Kings, who, 
coming with their followers from the East^ took peace- 
able possession of the kingdom — ^no very strong symptom 
of power in their predecessors. These again were de- 
posed, and the ancient race restored by Thetmosis, about 
a hundred years before the appearance of Joseph in 
Egypt. But it cannot be determined who was the reign* 
ing monarch at that period ; all the kings of Egyt being 
called Fharoah in Scripture. The obscurity of these 
distant histories is much increased by the variety of names 
given to the same persons. All proper names, whether 
of persons or places, were originally given on account of 
some quality or circumstances attending them: thence 
many appellations were applied to one man, according to 
the different circumstances under which he appeared, or 
the various actions he performed. Thus Menes, the 
first king of Egypt, is thought by some historians to bo 
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He left his otowd a sad, and fearful boon^ 
To ottr first Charles, his most ill-fated son. 

God acts by means that mortals cannot scan — 
His thoughts unmeasured by the thoughts of man. 
Else might vie as}c, why Charles was bom the heir 
Of royal power he was not form'd to bear — 
And we might say, 'twas nature only err'd 
In the ill-fitting virtues she conferred. 
To any sphere but royalty removed, 
He had been gentle, houour*d, and belovM — 
But now we can but pity while we blame. 
And write his fate, our country's endless shame: 
Was it religion dictated the blow? 
Far be the impious thought! It was not so : 
The gospel never armM a rebel's hand 
Against the lawful sceptre of command : 
Some, erring, might suppose their Saviour's cause 
Needed their sword — ^forgetful of His laws— 
But more, misled by pride and graceless zeal, 
Hid earthly views beneath religion's veil: 

Cromwell, fanatic chief, became the Lord 
Of England's realm, still writhing from his sword: 
His rule was not inglorious. Yet 'twas base 
To endure a subject in his monarch's place — 
, His murdered monarch — England felt the sting 
Of her own folly, and recall'd her king. 

(To be continued, J 
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FENELON. 

CContinuedfrompagelAD,J ' 

Les Aventures de T6Iemaque, "which so quickly bore 
the fame of its author through every kingdom in Europe, 
made its appearance , under very uncommon eircum- 
stances. It was evidently written at the time the young 
princes were under F6n6Ion's tuition, and intended for 
their future use: the whole work being adapted to in- 
fluence the mind of one who was the expectant of a throne. 
Perhaps the author's disgrace might for ever have with- 


betd it from the world, but for the treachery of a domes- 
tic employed by the Archbishop to transcribe the manu- 
script. Taking advantage of the opportunity, he pur- 
loi^d a copy» and privately circulated small portions of 
it in particular societies, where it was likely to be appre- 
ciated. These were sufficient to excite the public cari- 
osity, and the faithless copyist sold his manuscript, un- 
finished, uncorrected, and full of errors as it was, to a 
printer in Piaris. But scarcely had it gone forth ere the 
court had information of the author. It was at the mo- 
ment when the Pope had just cotidemned his former 
work, and his enemies were watching all his movements 
with malevolent exactness. The unfinished volumes were 
seized in the name of Louis XIY., the printers were ill- 
treated, and every measure used to suppress the work. 
But it was too late« A few copies had gone forth of the 
part that had been. printed, and the printer secretly sold 
some manuscript copies of the remainder. Mystery and 
opposition but excited the greater curiosity. The work 
was printed in Holland from one of these rare and im- 
perfect copies, and scarcely could the press supply the 
demands of the publick for the work. * 

To understand the resentment of Louis i^ainst the 
author of this elegant fiction^ more really offensive 
to him than all the heresy with which the Archbishop had 
been charged, we must recollect at once the principles 
conveyed in it, and the character of the monarch whom 
it offended. The book is so universally known, our 
readers can scarcely need to be told of its subject and 
contents. The principles of justice and modwation re- 
commended to princes, the censure of ambition, war, and 
despotism, with all the pictured delights of liberty under 
pious smd peaceful monarchs, were so many reproaches 
to the conscience of the king. They were so exactly 
in opposition to his own character, conduct, and govern- 
ment, that he was easily persuaded the author had so in- 
tended it, and had no other motive in the publication but 
to expose the errors of his reign and bring.con tempt upon 
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himself. The whole court took up this iaterpretatiotr ; 
some from a desire to nuQ the author, and others, pro-* 
bably, because they believed it so. Each character 
in the fiction was said to represent some individual about 
the king. The eagerness with which it wjas read and ap- 
plauded throughout Europe increased the monarch's 
resentment, and to the end of his life he could not bear 
that Telemaque should be mentioned in his presence* 

The falseness of this charge is attested by the dying 
declaration of the Ajrchbishop of Cambrai, as y^eW as by 
his letters at the time. He thus writes : '* Pour Tele- 
maque, c'est une narration fabuleuse en forme de poeme 
heroique, comme ceux d'Homfere et de Virgile, ok j'ai 
mis les principales actions qui conviennent k nn prince 
que sa naissance destine k r^gner. Je I'ai fait dans un 
terns 06 j'6toi8 charm6 des tnarqaes de confiaaoe et 
de bont6 dont le roi me. combloit ; il auroit fallu que 
j^eusse kt^ non-seulement Fhomme le plus ingrat, mais 
encore le plus insense, pour y vouloir faire des portraits 
satiriques et insolefis: j*ai horreur de la seule pensee 
d[uQ tel dessein. II est vrai quo j'ai mis dans ces 
aventures toutes les v6rit6s n6cessaires pour le gon- 
vernexnent, et tons les d^fauts qu'on pent avoir dans la 
puissance souveraine ; mais je n*en ai marque aucun avec 
une affectation qui tende k aucun portrait ni caract^e : 
je n'ai songe qu'a amuser M. le Dae de Bourgogne et k 
rinstruire en I'amusant, sans vouloir jamais donner cet 
ouvrage au public." 

Hard indeed would F6n61ou have found it, to write 
any thing just and true on the art of reigning, for the 
benefit of his pupil, without impugning the conduct of 
his grandfather, whose whole rule of government had 
been the love of glory and his own licentious will, the 
results of which were already appearing in the calamities 
that overhung his country. And however innocent were 
the intentions of Fenelon, it cannot be denied that the 
world did apply to Louis XlY. the satire he first applied 
to himself^ when all the miseries entailed on fats poantry 
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by what had been termed the glory of his reign, came to 
be compared with the maxims of gentleness, moderation, 
and economy recommended in T616maqae, and the author 
grew in pablick estimation, in proportion as the hatred 
to Louis increased. It was no small irritation to the of- 
fended monarch to learn, that when the enemies he had 
provoked ravaged hb territories, they respected the 
lands of the author of Tel6maque. 

Banished for ever from the court, considered as an 
enemy by his sovereign, and debarred all intercourse, 
even by letter, with his former pupil. Pension betook 
himself to the duties of his diocese at Cambrai. It can- 
not be supposed that he who, while holding a situation 
at the court, refused to accept the Archbishoprick on 
other condition than that of being allowed to pass nine 
months of the year in his diocese, could feel it any de- 
privation to be banished thither altogether ; though the 
disgrace attending it was hard to bear, and he frequently 
expresses' a fear that it would lessen his infl^ience and 
abridge his power of doing good, where all his time and 
cares were to be expended. He thus writes from Cam- 
brai to the Due de Beauvilliers : ''On raisonne en ce 
pays pour savoir si je suis exil6 ; on le demande k mes 
gens ; mab henreusement on ne me fait point de questions 
pr^cbes ; s'il faut n'en faire point un myst^re, je sub tout 
pr^t, et je dirai Fordre que j'ai regu ; il ne faut point'chi- 
caner avete Dieu lorsqull veut nous remplir d'amertume 
et de confusion : s'il veut achever de me confondre, jus- 
qu'^ me mettre hors d'etat de faire aucun bien, je demeu- 
rerai dans sa mabon comme un serviteur inutile, quoique 
plein de bonne volenti.'' A beautiful example of sub- 
mbsion to circumstances under which some fancy them- 
selves permitted to be impatient, since their impatience 
arises from an ardent desire to be useful in their Maker's 
service. But we do well to remember that our Maker's 
glory needs rather our submission than our service ; and 
doing all that we can with activity and zeal, if that all be 
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outhing, OUT irritation and impatience are bat the manre- 
ments of self-will. 

The life of F6n6lon at Cambrai was nnifonn and re* 
tired. He had been accustomed from his early years to 
sleep but little. He rose early, and said mass every day 
in his chapel. He dined at twelve o'clock, in company 
with all the ecclesiastics attached to his service — a fami* 
liarity not very usual with the bishops at that time. Hb 
table was served with the magnificence that became hb 
station, but hb own abstinence was so eidreme, . that to 
it was attributed his remarkable thinness. PoUteness, 
gaiety, and freedom reigned in his banae. F6a6ba 
always entered into conversation with those at hb table, 
and took pleasure in making them speak. The £ikbfttl 
Abhi de Chanterac, who from fab attachment to him baA 
shared hb dbgrace, was always placed at hb side, wlio^^ 
ever might be present. After dinner they assembled in 
the Archbbbop's state chamber, where strangers wete 
mtrodueed to him. He passed about an hour in eomrer- 
sation with l)ie company, a little table being placed before 
him, <m which hb secretaries and almoners placed the 
papers it was necessiury he should sign, and received hb 
orders. He then retired to his closet, where he was shut 
up till half-past eight when the weather did not aHo w him 
to walk, and hb presence was not required in the church, 
in hb school, or at the oflSces of pubKck adminbtration. 
A little before nine the family met at supper--before ten 
all the household were assembled to prayers, atid re- 
ceived the Archbishop's blessing. 

Walking was F6nelon*s favourite recreation. When in 
his rambles he met the peasants, he would sit down with 
them on the grass, or accompany them to their cabins ; 
place himself at table with their families, and partake of 
their repast, while he endeavoured to instruct and comfort 
them. We cannot withhold the following picture of hb 
pious and affectionate disposition, extracted from a letter 
to the Marqub de F6n61on. "Nous avons eu de beaux 
jours ; nous nous sbmmes promen6s : mais vous n'y 6tiea 
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pas* Je fais des promenades' toutes ies fois qae le tema 
et mes occupations me le permettent ; mais je n*ea fais 
aacune sans yoqs y d6sir6r. Je m'amase, je me prom^ne, 
je me trouye en paix dans le silence devant Di^n. Ohl 
la bonne compagnie ! on n'est jamais seal avec Ini ; on 
est senl avec les hommes qn'on ne youdroit point ^cottter. 
•Soyons soavent ensemble, malgr6 la distance des lieux. 
Far le centre qui rapproche et qui unit toutes les lignes» 
il n'y a pas loin de Cambrai k Barige ; ce qui est un ne 
pent dtre distant. Je passe mes jours sans ennui, et le 
terns est trop court pour mes occopatioDs." 

The diocese of Cambrai*, situated in Flanders, beii^ 
at this time (he seat of war, aud partly in possession of 
- the enemy, any other than F^n^lon would have found it 
difficult to continue his. apostolic visits throughout the 
•district committed to him. But such was lus reputation 
in Europe, that the English, Dutch, and Germans rir 
vaUed each other in the respect and veneration paid to 
him, and he suffered no interruption. 

F6n61on w^s in the habit of preaching often — ^but it 

* does not appear that he was particularly eloquent in the 
pulpit. A devout simplicity seems rather to have charac- 

• terized his preaching, as it was his undoubted aim. His 
' sermons were extempore, and we find in his letters 

many reasons why he considered it best that they should 
be so.' It was never then the custom, we believe, to bring 
a written discourse into the pulpit i but many ministers 
learned them by heart, and repeated them from memory. 
In his Dialogues sur TEIoquence de la Chaire he thus 
speaks : " Consid^ez tons les avantages qu'apporte dans 
la tribune sacr6e un homme qui n'apprend point par coeur. 
II se poss^de, il ne parle point en d^clamateur, les choses 
coulent de source, ses expressions sont vivos et pleines 
de • mduvemens. II a Fair n4glig6 qui ne sent point 
Tart." On the other hand he says: *' Ce n'est point un 
homme qui parle, c'est un orateur qui r6cite ou qui d^- 
dame. L'audiCeur, voyant Tart si k decouvert, bien 
bin d'etre saisi et transports hors de lui-m6me, observe 
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frotdement tout Tartifice des discours.*' He objects abo 
to the divwioiifl and. subdivisiods adopted ia sermons. 
** Ces divisioBs .n'y introdoisent qo'un ordre apparent : 
ioUes emp^cbeat et g^nent le disconrs ; elles le eoopeirt 
•a ,deux .00 trots parties* qui interlronipent Taction de 
i!orateur et I'effet qu'elle d^it produire. Les p^res de 
i'^gUse ne s'^toieot point astreints k oette m^thode; 
.St. Bernard, le dernier d'entr'eux, marque sonvent ces 
'divisionsy mais il ne les suit point et ne partage pas sep 
sermqus;. les predications ont6t6 long«tems apr^ i^aas 
Stre diyisfees» c'est une invention tr^s-moderne, qui nous 
?ient de 111 scolastique." 

We are told that his chief power in reaching the 

hearts of his people* was in die extreme tenderness wtth 

-which .he represented to them religion and its precepts 

rather as a privilege to be enjoyed/ and a source of 

-happiness to. themselves* than as mere duties required of 

(them. "Cette tendresse reciproque/' says the Abb6 

Trublet, " entre ie pasteur et les fiddles confi^s. Ji ses 

;;snins*-fiiisQit une grande partie de r^toquence du c616- 

i>re Archevdque de Cambrai." 

. Flanders bad been for sevw years ravaged by con- 
tending armies* and all the attendant miseries of war. 
.The country was depopuktted and the lands were uncul- 
. tured* The clergy were coasequently.reduced to a con* 
dition pf.the most deplorable poverty* while the govein- 
meat continued to demand of them, as of idl other mem- 
. be«s of the state* large contributions for the support of 
the • war, . F6n61on felt himself bound to command from 
;.his inferior dergy every possible sacrifice to< answer the 
requisitions of the government: b^t* moved by their dis« 
trejssed. condition* be himself engaged to pay 'the share of 
^contribution apportioned to the curates of Us diocese* 

But nether could the peaceful tenor of the Arch- 

»b}thop*s life obscure his merits and lessen his influence* 

nor could it disarm the resentment of bis enemies at 

. the,couri. There are several instances of his influence at 

. Some. One in particular, where a letter from him in- 
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dnced the Pope to admit a bishop to the see of Beau* 
vais, to whom he had previously refiised his ballSk Of 
the continued . maUg^ty of his enemies, we have proof 
is the injuries to which his friends were still subjected. 
.Three years after the condemnation of his work, F6n41oii 
thu& writes to the Abb6 Langeron. — "Toot m'abrme 
pour vous ; je crains que dans I'exc^s d'aigreur oik Too 
est, on ne prenne qaelque parti d'autprit^ centre voi|s 
pour me c^auser la plus graude douleur, pour ^pouvapter 
.ee qui me reste d'amis^^et pour me d^concerter." But 
if the friends were few, who for his sake could brave the 
displeasure of the court, never were any found more 
.fait^ul.. F6n^lon was peculiarly formed to be beloved, 
. and was himself remarkably vehement in his friendships. 
So much so that he frequently expresses' a fear of too 
fond attachment to, those he must sometime part from. 
. In different letters to his friends, the warmth of his feel- 
ings is thus sweetly mingled with .the pious sentioient 
. that united itself with all he thought or felt. '* Je ctaius 
la^douoeur de ramitie. Oh 1 que nous serons heureiix .si 
nous sommes un jour tons ensemble devant Dieu, ue 
iious aimmit que de son seul amour, ne nous i^jouissant 
. que de sa seule joie, et be pouvant plus nous s^parer fes 
uas des autres. L'attente d'un » grand bieQ est d^s cette 
vie notre plus grand bien; nous sommes' d6j^ henreux 
au milieur de uos jpeines par l'attente prochaioe de ce 
booheur. Qui ne se rejouiroit pas dans la vall^ des 
larmes m&me, k la vue de cette joie celeste et ^temelfe? 
•. Souffrons, esp^roos, jouissons-nous/'-^To the Marquis 
de F6u61on he writes.—^" Faut-il vous remeroier de tous 
vos soins pour mpi, mon enfant? Je crois que non; 
l'amiti6 ne remercie ni ne se laisse remercier. Bien 

* 

n'est si sec, si dur, sifroid, si resserr^i q^'un coear qui 
s'aime seul en touteschoses : rien n'est «i teudre, si ouvert, 
si vif, si doux, si umable, si aimant,. qu'un cceur qui 
poss^de et anime une amiti6 6pur6e par la religioni" 

' It is not surprinng that one whose affeetipnate and 
pious heart could so feel for others, should be the o\^* 
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of the most faithful attachment in hit friends. " On ne 
ponvoit le quitter," says Mons. de St. Simon, a cotempo- 
raty writer, ** ni s'en d^fendre^ ni ne pas chercher k le 
retronver. C'est ce talent si rare, qu'il avoit au dernier 
d^gr^s, qui lui tint ses amis si 6troitement attaches toute . 
sa vie, malgr^ sa chute ; et qui, /dans leur dispersion, les 
r6unissoit pour se parler de lui, pour le regretter, pour 
le d^sirer, poiir se tenir plus-en-plus k lui/' 

We find many letters of advice written by F6n61on to 
his friends on various occasions, all marking the sincerity 
as well as affection of his character. Nor was he less 
willing to receive reproof than to give it. To one of 
his friends he writes: « Je vous demande plus que ja- 
mais de ne m'epargner point sur mes d6faats. Quand 
vous en croiriez voir quelqnes-uns que je n'ai pas, ce ne 
sera point un grand malh^ur. Si vos avis me blessent, 
cette sensibility me montrera que vous aves troav6 le 
vif. Ainsi vous aurez fait un grand bieb, en m'etef^ant 
k la petitesse, et en m'accoutiiniant k 6tre repris. Je 
dois Mre plus rabaiss^ qu'un autre k proportion de oe 
que je suis plus 61ev6 par mon caract^re." 

The object of F6n6ton's fondest afiection was the 
Mttrquis de Pension, his nephew, brought^ up and eda- 
eated by himy and, as was the custom with every young 
maii of rank in France at that period, sent to serve in 
the army as soon as he was approaching to manhood. 
While his letters continually exhort him to distinguish 
himself both at the court and in tiie army as became his 
rank, he ever urges him to remember that which is far 
above all earthly considerations. Speakings in one letter 
of the removal of his nephew to the seat of war, he says, 
** Je ne veux vouloir que ce qui plait au mattre de tout; 
Vous devez vouloir de m&me, le *tout sans tristess6 et 
sans chagrin ! Oh ! - qu'on a une grande et henrense 
reSsOilrce potir* le terns et pour Titemite ! Gombieu 
d'hommes qui la repoussent." 

The succeeding advice to this young man, whd had an 
' aneient ndme to support, and a family to establish, with 
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a dbposHton ioclioiiig to reserve and indolence, 10 at 

onoe pious auid judicious* * ' Souvea t il n'y a que paressoy 

que timidit6, que mollesse, k saivre son goftt dans eette 

apparente modestie, qui fidt n^gliger le commerce dea 

persennes^lev^es. -On aime, par amour-propre, k passer^ 

sa vie avec les gens auxquels on est accoutam^, avee 

lesquels on est libre, et parmi lesquels on est en posses* 

sion de reussir. L'amour-propre est centrist^ quand il 

fant aller hasarder de ne r6ussir pas, et de ramper de- 

yant d'autres qui ont toute la vogue. II faut m^priser 

le monde ^t connottre n^anmoins le besoin de le me* 

nager : il faut s'en detacher par la • religion ; mais il ne 

faut pas rl'abandonner par nonchalance et par humenr 

pafticali^re. M^nagez le monde, mon cber enfant, par 

devoir, sans Faimer par ambition ; ne le n^gligez point 

parparesse, et ne le suivez.poiat par vanit^/' Again, 

'^Sauvez un pen vos matinees; lisez et pensez sur 

Tos lectures; je sais bien qn'on ne pent pas dire tou|oura 

n rang6 : il fant se fmsser envahir quelquefois par com* 

plaisane* pour certaina amis ; la soci^t^ leveat, Tage le 

demand; mais en accordant, un pen d'amusementaux 

amis, il leur-faut d^rober des heures sans lesquelles on 

ne se rendsoit capable de rien pour m6riter leur estime.'^ 

^^11 fant cultiver les hommes dans I'ordre de la ProvU 

dence, sans jamais compter sur eux, non pas mdme sur 

les mmlleurs* Dien.est jalouat de tout et mdme des 

nens ; ii ne faut tenir qu'ji lui, et le voir sans cesse k 

travers des hommes, comme le soleil k travers des vitrei 

firagiles* CSependant U ne &ut pas craindre d'ouvrir son 

ccDur k des amis pieux. Oh ! qn'on est heureax d'etre 

ami des amis de IHeu ; ib valent bien mieux que les di8<> 

tribnteurs de la fortune/' 

We do not apologize to our readers for detaining them 
from the story of our Biography, by giving them so muek 
of the sentiment and feeling of the Archbishop of Cam^ 
brai. Our object here, as throughout, is not so much to 
colleot matters of fact and tell a tale, as to find in th^ 
lives -aot) opinions of -our biographical subjects what may 
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h^ usefai to form the principles and direct the jiic^ment 
of our yoiiDg readers. Knowing how much of this the 
life of F6n61on would afford, was our reason for choosing 
it; for we oiight have selected others far more fruilfalia 
incident and amusing circumstance* Enough of these 
may be found elsewhere ; and in pursuing our different 
purpose, we hope io have been as little as possible 
tedious to our young friends. 

(To be continued.) 


REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 


Be careful for no^Aingr.— Philippians iv. 6. 

Why is this injunction so little obeyed ? It shoidd 
seem that tiiey who can trust their eternal welfare in their 
Maker^s hands might cdmmit to him the cares oi this 
wofld» and rest on his promise that all shall be well with 
them* He who clothes the lilies and feeds the priceless 
sparrow, how shall he fail to support us whom he redeems^ 
and provide for our necessities during our short sojourn 
upon earth ? Is there not some strange inconsistency in 
our anxieties? Alas! they are more consistent than they 
seem. For whence do they arise ? Not from the fear 
that we shall want what is needful for us— ^we know that 
God will give us what is good — but we want something 
else. Such portion as befits us in our pilgrimage is 
seksured to us — we do not really fear that it will fail'—bnt 
we would, rather choose a portion fot^ ourselves. The 
very blessings giv^i do not please Us*— we would hiLve 
something else. Whatever bitterness be mixed as a 
idediciaein our cup, we pdt it from us as the only draught 
we cannot be content to drink. It is our pride, our 
delicacy, our earthly^ mindedness, that are anxious. God 
has not promised to consider these, and therefore we can- 
not trust him with their concerns. The young ravens 


are fed, and the gcasa of the. field is cbdied; aod they 
vho depend upon the Lord*, shall want no manner of 
t^g that is good. This is oar Fathei^s promi^;. aitd it 
cannot foil. But this has little to do, for the most part, 
with the things that rack our souls with care, and con- 
same our i lives .in restless eagerness. What comfdrt 
then to us ? It is the disorder of our desires that occd* 
sions our mistrust. So long as we desire only what our 
.€rod sees good for us, we can trust him, for we know 
that we shall have it, and whatever be the clouds that 
overhang our fortunes, we can rest in peace upon his 
promise. But if our desire be to the things that please 
us, whether they be good for us or not, our cares are 
consistent-— we have no promise there. ^ 

• 
Lei all bitterfuiss, and wratht and anger f and clamour ^ 

and evil speaking ^ he put away from gqu* — Bphe- 

SIANS vi. 31. 

Is there in the holy gospel a precept too- much ? Is 
tfiere something men need not give heed to ? It should 
seem so ; for there are Christians, not a few, who would 
not for conscience' sake break the law that bids thtoi 
not to profane the Sabbath or to steal, and yet scarcely 
perceive the necessity of controlling their tempers in 
obedience t6 these oft^repeated preicepts. But he who 
forbade the one, commands the other. Kipdness, hum- 
bleness of mind, meekness, long^su^ering — where ar.^ 
we to find these things { Nay, we do not seem to be 
quite sure whether they be virtues or not. Heathens 
did not think them so — they had names of contempt for 
them. But can it be, that Christians read their Bible, 
and perceive not how positively it forbids the angry dis- 
putes, the contentious words, that pass in our families;? 
The impatience of temper that despoils us of oar bo- 
som's peace, and discomposes all around us — the harsh 
reproof and bitter invective that in checking the faults of 
another, indulge a far greater of onr own— the wordy 
dispute^<>ver things of no moment— the bitter raillery and 
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cattiDg sarcaani^ and whispered sneer— -are thesQ ihe Urn- 
guage of meekness and forbearance ? Or is there no ne- 
cesait; to regard these precepts of onr God i It should 
seem that one or other were the case : since eyen among 
those who love their God, aye, and love each other, too, 
we scarce may listen to other language. Too well, daa ! 
we are aware what nature urges and how self impels. 
But do we know that every angry word is a breach of 
God's commandment — that every impatient word, every 
contentious word, every clamourous and reproachful 
word is a breach of his commandment: and knowing this 
do we feel them to be sins, and as such regret and endea- 
vour to refraiq from them ? Or are we indulging our- 
selves in dispute .as a. thing of no moment, upholding our 
own selfishness in bitter contest with the selfishness of all 
about us, arguing, cavilling, contending: and unmind- 
ful withal that these are things our God has spoken from 
Heaven to forbid, do we deem them no sins ? Let us 
consider— for either we are mistaken, or Grod is so. We 
think it well to contend for our rights, to recriminate tor 
every slight offence, or take humour for no offence at all. 
Gvod bids that we be forbearing, slow to anger, meek, 
gentle, and unwilling to contend : not clamourous and 
ready to dispute. Of thb we may be sure-^that what- 
ever be the occasion, whatever the excuse, we break 
these precepts every time we utter a word, of which the 
intention is to excite a painful feeling in the bosom of 
another. 

Every creature of God is good, and noihing to he re- 
fused, if it he received with thanisgiving.'*^!. TiB^O- 
THY, iv. 4. 

Wfiiiear much dispute about the lawfulness or unlaw- 
fulness of certain tUngs we call pleasures; and while 
some conscientiously forbear the superfluities placed 
within their reach by a Providence that confines not its 
bounties to onr mere need, others will not believe they 
are forbidden any thing in which their earthly passions 
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ean find or fancy an enjoyment. Bat snrely, narrow as 
is the path of ri^t between these two extremes^ we are 
Hot left without a way-mark to disclose it. Suppose we 
were oit every occasion of doubt toask of our conscience 
-^we mean the conscience really desiring to do right, if 
&e right can be determined : for to one resolved to dis- 
obey, it matters little if the act be permitted or forbidden 
-^^let the honest mind simply ask itself, ''Can I ^ve 
thanks to Heaven for this pleasure while I am enjoying 
itV^ If we cannot, it is not of his giving^ and it is not 
gpood; and therefore to be refused. 

If he had told thee to do some great thing, wouldst thou 
not have done it ? — 2 Kings, ii. 13. 

// SoMB great thing." Thus it is.* We would all do 
something g^eat. E?en suffering is not revolting to us, 
if the effort it demands be noble and the motive exalted. 
The wretch who throws his niiserable body before the 
Idol Gar, sacrifices what he values most, and is content. 
The tender mother gives her infant to the flames, feels 
the immensity of the sacrifice, and triumphs in her agony. 
With all our love of life, of pleasure, and the world, there 
has needed no supernatural aid to make the enduring 
Brahmin or the self-denying Anchorite. But those native 
powers, which have proved strong enough to overbear 
the strongest feelings of our nature, have never been 
sufficient to make a single Christian. Greeds of torture 
and of blood, systems the most revolting and absurd, have 
found believers — and honest ones, as their murderous 
deeds attest — while the Gospel of holiness and peace, 
the sweet promise of unpurchased happiness, whose only 
purpose is to make us blessed, has never found accept- 
ance in any human bosom, till the power that offers it 
makes itself an entrance. And why, but because there 
is no " great thing" to be done — none at least for us to do. 
The greatness and the glory are given to another^ and 
the humiliation only is for us. To receive every thing 
and make no return — to have nothing to pay and be for- 
VOL. I. T 
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given all — are terms too easy for our pride. The Syrian 
first refused the simple remedy, and then proposed to pay 
for it. And we are very like him. "We would do some- 
thing first to merit our Saviour's pity; or if that may not 
be, we will take his pardon first, and make him payment 
afterwards. . But it is all impossible. We have nothings 
to give — ^positively nothing. Paul suffered the loss of 
all things for his Saviour's sake-— but what did he lose ? 
Nothing — for they were as dross to him. Stephen suf- 
fered a most painful death — but what did it oost him ? 
Nothing — ^for his face beamed with the glories of Heaven 
while he sufiered. And if we are called upon to leave fa- 
ther or mother^ or wife or children, or houses or lands, for 
the Gospel'is sake, we render absolutely nothing — ^for we 
receive at bur Father's hands ten-fold that we sacrifice. 


THE LISTENER.— No. IV. 

" Hold your tongue, Miss Julia, little girls should be 
seen and not heard," said Mrs. B.'s nursery governess 
to a little sprite of seven years old, who was essaying to 
take a turn in the chatter of the breakfast table. For I 
would not have my readers suppose that a nursery break- 
fast passes without chatter. I, who traverse houses from 
corner to comer, and listen from behind the doors, know 
better. From the nursery to the kitchen, from the 
school-room to the parlour, all is chatter, and one might 
conclude the power of talking increases in inverse ratio 
with the information possessed. But be it not thence 
concluded that I am no friend to talking. We listeners 
are considerably interested in the furtheranee of the 
customs and it may even appear, ere the end of my 
tale, that I have a very different object in view, than 
that of putting my young friends to silence. 

It is objected by some, that young people talk too 
much, and by others that they talk too little- — and each 
remark is just — for they do both. But here ho it Ob* 
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serred I speak only of persons under twenty--*far be it 
from me to suppose that any lady above that age can 
be charged with the habit I presume to censure. 

When young people are alone, freed from the con- 
straints of society and the presence of those who are 
older or wiser than themselves, their ceaseless volu- 
bility^ the idleness, uselessness, and folly of their con- 
versation is all too much : not a pause to reflect upon 
their words — not a moment to weigh the sentiments 
they hear— not a care for the time they waste^ or for 
the habits of trifling and exaggeration they acquire. 
But in society they talk too little. An unreasonable 
fear of exposing their sentiments, loses to them the 
best means of ascertaining if they are right. A want 
of that simplicity of mind, which, conscious of no de- 
sign, does not look to be charged with a wrong one, 
makes them fear to be thought ostentatious — while the 
real difficulty of expressing themselves from want of 
being accustomed to do it, a difficulty their indolence 
would rather keep than make an effort to subdue, pre« 
vents their joining in conversation on subjects on which 
Aey are fully able to speak, and would gain informa- 
tion by doing so. Modesty forbids them to suppose 
they can contribate to the pleasure of the conversation, 
and pride is not well pleased to take the benefit and 
contribute nothing. 

I have marvelled full often how all this befalls — but 
now methinks I have stglen a key that may unlock the 
mystery. Little Julia was to be seen and not heard— ^ 
that is to say, she was to ask no questions when her infant 
mind was struggling to enlarge itself by increase of know- 
ledge — she was to express no feeling that moved her 
little bosom, or thooght that awakened in her dormant 
intellect. But Julia was to listen, I suppose, and much 
may be learnt by silent attention. She listened — and so 
did I*-^and we learned a great deal-*— for we heard all 
that the footman had told the cook, and the cook had 
told the nursery-^maid~and we gained an insight into 
pur peiphbours' affairs, and heard many wonders whose 
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incredibility never failed to secure their belief : whereas 
what was simply true and certain was warmly contested. 
Added to all this were the schemes of deception and 
petty artifices that I do not judge it honour£d[)le to dis« 
close. 

. This then, I thought within myself, is. little Julia's first 
lesson on the art of talking ; a lesson she will probably 
repeat after her own mann^, the first time she escapes 
with her younger sisters to a private comer; and not 
being allowed to enquire, her mind must work, for work 
it will, upon the hopeful materials it has gathered : and 
I heard her in truth not long after, exaggerating^ and 
mimicking, and wondering, and disputing, as fast as her 
happy little tongue could move, to evince its delight at 
the resumption of its power. 

The powers of speech are among the most important 
committed to our charge, and as capable as any othor 
of a right or a wrong cultivation: there is this only 
difference; that while other powers lie dormant from 
neglect, these will be in action whether cultivated or 
not, and if we do no,t direct them to the right, will most 
certainly expend themselves on the wrong. If a young 
person be not allowed or not encouraged to speak with 
her parents and equals, she will requite herself by talk- 
ing to her waiting maid : and if she be not accustomed 
in society to converse rationally and sensibly, she will 
most surely spend the powers given her for better pur- 
poses, in idle gossip or mischievous slander. 

From the lessons in the nursery, Julia passes to the 
school-room — she therd learns much, and perhaps thinks 
much, but has little opportunity to communicate. If the 
discipline be strict, she is desired to hold her tongue and 
mind her lessons; if it be indulgent, she may talk, indeed, 
as fast as may please her — $he may repeat, with the 
more exaggeration the better, all the tittle-tattle she 
has heard elsewhere — what this person says, and that 
person does, and the other person wears — but no one 
takes any care to lead her to subjects useful and im« 
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proving — to correct her misconceptions, and false ideas, 
and rash assertions. And here I entreat my readers to 
attend — ^for if the fault has been hitherto charged to the 
nurse and the governess, it now becomes their own. 

And so it was, that some years after my first acquaint- 
ance with Julia in the nursery — it was a cheerless night 
— the heavens were hung with the thick pillowy clouds 
that betoken coming snow — scarcely might here and 
there a pallid star peep forth, perceived but a moment 
ere it was gone, and returned no more. I watched them 
long, and they became fewer and fewer — and one by one 
I saw the clouds close over them, as time closes over the 
joys, that are passed. And now the vapours united into 
one unshadowed and unbroken mass of blackness. The 
winds just whispered through the leafless trees, a low 
and melancholy sound, and I began to feel the cold drop- 
pings of the fleecy shower. More silent than the thief 
upon his midnight errand, unheard and unsuspected from 
within, the snow stole down upon the iron earth, to pre- 
pare for the returning sun far other landscape than that 
he shone upon before he set. I was some distance yet 
from home, and liking to observe nature in all her varied 
aspects, I sought shelter in the porch of a handsome 
dwelling-house that fronted the path 1 was treading. 
There, through an opening in the crimson curtains of 
an adjoining window, I looked upon a scene strikingly 
contrasted with that which was without. A blazing fire, 
recently fed with the dry log, crackled and sparkled on 
the hearth. The reeking urn, with the tall candles by its 
side, was hissing on the table. The downy rug and 
many-coloured carpet, with the deep crimson of the 
curtain, gave a glow, a tone of warmth to the picture, 
strikingly opposed to the growing whiteness of the scene 
without. A number of young persons were in the room ; 
the plainpess of their dress, their easy familiarity and 
small numbers did not indicate a party, and yet there 
were more than might belong to a single family. This 
was not hard to understand. And how powerfully co*"^ 

T 3 
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to my mind, at the moment^ the boundless munificence 
of that Being, who has provided enjoyments for every 
season, comforts for nature's most sad and cheerless 
hovrrs. What was to them the chilling shower that fell 
without, or the frost that bound the palsied earth in iroa 
hardness? In the enjoyment of present pleasures, other 
but not less, they sighed not at recollection of the tints of 
autumn or the summer's sun. And then came into my 
gladdened mind all the delights of social intercourse— -of 
sentiments sweetly responding to each other — of feelings 
tenderly participated— of argument without dispute — re- 
proof without unkindness. And methought if I might 
share it not, I might now at least contemplate it ; and so 
I essayed to list what passed within. To ordinary per- 
sons this might have been difficult. But what, can pro- 
fessed listeners bot hear ? 

The youthful party, for such it was, had recently met^ 
as it seemed to me, to pass a social evening, all^n fami- 
liar terms and intimately acquainted ; therefore there was 
neither resei've nor form to check their communications. 
The tea was making, and as they sipped the fragrant 
draught, the talk went blithely round. It began as usual 
with the weather. I do not exactly object to this, be- 
cause something must be said first ; and as the begin- 
ning address is a great difficulty to the reserved and 
modest, it is very well to have an established form of 
commencement, fitted for all circumstances. But I did 
think half an hoiir something too long for this prelude. 
And I did think beside that when one called it miserable 
weather, and another said it was a wretched day, and a 
third declared it put her quite out of temper, and a 
fourth wished she could sleep till it was finer, the speakers 
Either did not well regard the meaning of their words, or 
had f0fhij6d an Extraordinary estimate of misery and 
wretchedness, as well as of the value of time and the pre- 
servatives of good humour. And I began to \}e some- 
thing impatient, when one remarked at some length on 
the wonderful shortening of the days, which, as it usually 
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ocGiurs in November, I thought scarcely might need 
a remark, much less an expression of surprise or com- 
plaint. The subject next in succession was that of 
dress. Here, too, the gentle critic must something con«» 
cede to what makes a necessary part of a womain's busi- 
ness; and so I was very patient for awhile. But in- 
deed this subject so far outlived its predecessor, the re- 
marks were so useless, the eagerness so disproportioned 
to the occasion, the importance attached to it so much 
too great, and the expenditure of thought on it so very 
obvious, I began to be well nigh weary of my listenings 
when it diverged, a little from dress in the abstract, to 
dress in the application, and all the dresses of all the 
ladies in the parish, red, blue, and black, Sunday and 
working-d^y, wore numbered, described, and discussed. 
But woe is to him whose discontent would have a 
change at any rate, or ere he knows for what ! From 
the dress we passed to the persons, and from the persons 
to the affain^ of others. What was before but useless, 
now became mischievous. Words were repeated, tales 
were told, surmises were whispered, peculiarities were 
mimicked, falsehoods were circulated, and truths were 
ridiculed. The only hope that promised some limit to 
the evil circulated was, that as all talked at once, no one 
could receive much impression from what another said. 
But I, the silent Listener did — for I observed that one 
in particular was so addicted to exaggeration, that if she 
told a truth, it became a falsehood in her lips — another 
was so possessed with the image of self, that even in talk- 
ing of others, she never failed to push in the I and the 
me at every sentence, either by the way of comparison, 
or simile, or illustration — and another was so, if not en- 
vious, at least censorious, that she replied with a but to 
every the least sugfgestion of merit, or palliation of de< 
merit in another — ^in a fourth, £ remarked that her 
opinion changed so rapidly, in one thing only was she 
decided, that of differing from whoever happened to be 
heard Iast—-another was so absolutelv certain of every 
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things one was almost constrained to believe her an eye- 
witness of all that had passed in the three kingdoms 
since she was born, and for twenty years before. But 
no one more displeased me than a little lady, who could 
assume every body's countenance, mimick every body's 
tone of voice, and caricature every body's manners. 

Full two good hours more had lapsed ere the con-' 
versation had progressed through all these shades of sub- 
ject, and there came a transition for which I could not 
well account : it having arisen in a corner whence I could 
not distinctly hear mid the prevailing tumult. But sud- 
denly it seemed to me, from certain words I caught, 
that my young party were speaking of religion. I was 
not long in doubt howthe conversation might have passed 
from things so frivolous to a theme so important ; for I 
full soon was doomed to know that the frivolity of talk 
does not depend upon its subject. These young critics 
were talking indeed of preachers and of sermons, and of 
last Sunday's congregation, and who was there, and who 
ought to have been there, and was not. And one minis- 
ter was compared with another, and one extolled, and 
the other depreciated. And the last sermon at their parish 
church, which seemed to be tolerably well remembered, 
was closely criticised — one liked this part, and one did 
npt like that part, and some ridiculed and even mimicked 
the peculiarities in the expression and manner of the 
preacher. And then the mistakes and inconsistencies of 
all. the religious people in their circle of acquaintance 
were hinted and wondered at, and rery conscientiously 
bewaf|p4« ; It w^s a point as difficult, indeed, as it seemed 
to be^impcirtant, to determine amid conflicting opinions, 
who amongst them were to be considered religious and 
who were not. And so went on— But I forbore to listen. 
The night'js increasing chillness warned me thence — and 
as I betook myself to my solitary home, I essayed in 
v^in to recall of what I had listed one single expression 
of feeling* one thought that bespoke reflection, one 
breathing of piety, cultivation, or good sense. Yet bad 
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I reason to believe the yoang persons possessed all of 
these — they l^ad been carefolly, politely, and religionsly 
edocated — they knew much, and likely felt muck. Why 
then was it so ? From habit simply — habit unresisted by 
others when they were younger, and now unresisted by 
themselves, growing every year more inveterate, shordy 
to become too di£Bcult to conquer. Dispersed in society 
where good sense, piety, and intellect, give the tone to 
the dbconrse, these young people would be found silent, 
reserved, and embarrassed, wishing in vain they had words 
in which to clothe their thoughts, or courage to express 
their feelings, and ask elucidation of their doubts. And 
their minds must have more than the ordinary power of 
resistance, if they come not eventually to prefer the com- 
pany of the triiing, the frivolous, and the senseless. 

Meantime the Oracle of Wisdom has declared, ** The 

thought of foolishness is sin." What sin, then, in its 

habitual and confirmed expression, becomes by habit the 

language of our lives. What sin in the perversion of 

that power whose use is unlimited in good — in telling 

forth the praises of our God— in speaking comfort to the 

suffering — ^in giving information to those that know not— 

in adding the highest zest to intellectual pleasures — the 

most exquisite enjoyment to social intercourse. Rational 

conversation is the means above all others calculated to 

correct our mental errors, to shame our selfish passions* 

to correct the false estimate we form of ourselves, and 

induce a liberal and benevolent consideration of the feel« 

ings of others. It is the genial fire applied from time to 

time to save the heart from the icy coldness that steab 

upon it 'mid the selfish occupations of the world. It is 

the overflow of feelings too big for the bosom to hold and 

be at peace. It is the gentle consolation, that neither age, 

nor sorrow, nor infirmity forbids to us — the draught oh* 

livious, in which suffering the most poignant can for 

awhile forget itself — ^the offspring of confidence and 

love, better thriving on the hei^rth of domestic, privacy^i 

than in the soUen splendours of dissipation. 
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. ABd is it even so, that of a gift like this, we make ati 
instrument of folly — to dissipate every serious thought 
-r-to put to the blush every right feeling — to dissemi- 
nate falsehood and mischief--«>wound others, and corrupt 
ourselves ? 


A SERIES OF 

LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


LECTURE THE FOURTH. 


Thy Kingdom come. 

What is this we ask ? Something, perhaps, the most 
of us do not want, and would be very sorry should it be 
granted. And yet the words are so plain, that if we think 
at all, we scarcely can be mistaken in their meaning. But, 
alfis! we do not think. We learned a prayer in our 
childhood — these words are in it, and so we needs must 
say them. It is the Lord's prayer, and therefore must 
be right — ^but for the meaning-— we are constrained to 
say, foj* we know it, that very many have never attached 
to this sentence of the prayer any meaning whatever : of 
<5ourse not any feeling of desire. Desire ! Rather would 
they find, if they knew the meaning, that it is the thing 
on earth they are the most averse to. It is in this sen« 
tence, perhaps, we go farthest in our falseness. Wa 
have before asked what we neither value nor care for-^ 
What if it should prove that we ask here what we fear, 
abhor, and % from. 

The kingdom of God is a term of very frequent use in 
Scripture, and considerably varying in its application. 
It might seem, indeed, that when all things are the work-> 
manship of his creating hand, his kingdom should be 
every where. He made the world and it is his. But 
the very words of our petition adn^it the contrary. His' 
kingdom could not come, if it were already subsisting 
every where. And too well, indeed, we know it is not— r. 
for bis kingdom is holy, pure, and bappy«*-we know ^ 
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tegioD where sin, and sorrow, and decay are walking at 
large in triamphant possession of the share they claim : 
80 far as they rale over it, it cannot be the kingdom of 
our €rod. And so his word declares-^for he speaks 
therein of kingdoms standing in opposition to his own, 
and which eventnally it is his purpose to destroy: and he 
emphatically calls them the kingdoms of this world. 

la heaven. he has a kingdom of pure and spotless 
beings, who own no other sovereign, and pay no other 
service. No enemy disputes his sovereignty there-— no 
rebel subject yields him unwilling homage. All is har- 
mony, and love, and joy. His presence is their all-sulB- 
eient happiness, his wilt their only good. 

He had a kingdom once on earth, and reigned in 
Paradise over the innocent beings he had placed there. 
But an enemy came and sowed tares in his fair field—^ 
and for a season he resigned it. For a short season he 
snbmits to see homage rendered to another, while his 
laws are broken and his name despised. Yet is his pur- 
pose fivm and declared from the beginning, that he some- 
time will reclaim it. He will come, and all the hosts of 
heaven with him, to take vengeance on the usurping 
powers of sin and death, and resume possession of his own. 

But God has yet another kingdom. He is said to 
reign in the hearts of those that love him^^to rule over 
thdr affections and direct their feelings — to be the su- 
preme object of their regard — the first, and best, and 
greatest in their estimation — ^adored, beloved, obeyed. 
Now which of these kingdoms is it that we mean, when 
with solemn voice and bended knee, we ask of our 
Maker that Ms kingdom cbme ? 

The first we know is reserved in heaven for the re- 
deemed. A state of eternal bliss in the presence of 
God, is the belief of our infant years, relinquished in 
after life by none but the professed infidel. And as we 
are equally accustomed to consider it the only alterna- 
tive of misery extreme, we grow up with something of a 
vague and. iodfifioite 4^re^ that when we are obBged to 
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go, somewhere we may go to heaven. But do we fiod 
in our hearts a wish so earnest as our pn^ers bespeak, to 
take our place among the happy beings of that far king* 
dom ? There may be reason to doubt if we should like 
it. The presence of God makes all the enjoyment there 
— ^perhaps his presence is no particular enjoyment to us. 
To obey his will is all their happiness — perhaps the ne«* 
cessity of submitting to it is even now very irki^me to 
us. They spend their time and powers to do him ser- 
vice, and to pay him homage through an eternal sabbath 
-—we, it may be, find a brief sabbath upon earth i^o 
tedious, impatient to turn our minds to other matters. 
And then our companions there— -will they be such as 
we should choose if we could find them here ? 

'But supposing it possible, which it is not, that death 
could make such magick change in all our tastes and feel- 
ings, that we might enjoy in heaven what we loathe on 
earth, there would yet remain the question, if we desire 
such change. Death is the dark pass that can alone 
translate us to the kingdom of heaven. We must part, 
ere we reach it, from all our schemes of happiness oq 
earth. We must transfer our affections from the things 
we leave, to centre them on him to whom we go. la 
short, we must die. Is this what we pray for? Or is 
it rather what we dread, what we consider the greatest 
of all evils ? Would we not rather put it off — nay, re- 
main in this poor world for ever if we might? ^This 
even with some who believe themselves very secure of 
heaven when they die<^— but the greater number have no 
such security — therefore we can answer for most that 
this is not what they mean by this petition of their daily 
prayer. 

The second sense in which we understand the kingdom 
of God, is the coming of our Saviour upon earth, to claim 
the kingdom purchased by his blood, and to take vengeance 
on those who have polluted, with the touch of sin, the 
world he created so perfect. We speak not very par- 
ticularly of this, as we would avoid entering into a dis- 
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cussion of the manner in which it will take place. Such 
an event b exactly predicted in the Scriptures, and we 
nil expect it, under the common appellation of the end 
of the world. We expect it, but do we wish it? Do 
we mean to pray for it as a thing desirable ? 

Our God has but one other kingdom with which we 
^re acquainted, and it is one in which we are deeply 
interested. For his kingdom in heaven we may feel 
ourselves unfit — we may have some appalling fears and 
reasonable doubts whether death would not translate us 
to a far different home. And in the idea of our Sa- 
viour^s coming there may be terrors mixed, lest the 
vengeance tfarelitened on his foes should light on, our 
own heads. For those with reason we may forbeai^ to, 
pray. But this if we desire not, we are without excuse, 
and our prayer without a meaning. 

Here then it behoves us deeply to consider whether 
there be sincerity of heart in this desire, evidenced by 
an endeavour to promote it. It is said frequently of 
individuals in Scripture, that the kingdom of God was 
come unto them — ^that the kingdom of Christ was set 
up in their hearts — ^the expression is appropriate, for 
we know that where any one establishes a kingdom he 
reigns; aiid to reign is to rule, to govern, to be supreme 
above all else. Now in the heart of man naturally God 
does not reign. If not defied, he is forgotten — and 
0ien act very much as they would do if there were no 
€t)d at all. Sin reigns and self stands supreme. We 
have already proved from the words of our prayer, that 
there must be somewhere (hat God's kingdom is not — ^ 
and that it must be in the world we love, and to which 
our habits, tastes, and principles are conformed — ^in short, 
in our own evil hearts, by nature unmindful of him and 
elitranged. When therefore his kingdom is resumed in 
our hearts, there must be a change, as we confess by 
asking it. That which we have not must come to us. 
We must begin to serve him whom before we have not. 
served — ^to love him whom we haye not loved. Every 
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Other power that rules our feelings, and wills, and ac- 
tions, must be deposed, to make way for the rightful 
Sovereign. He must become the first in our thoughts, 
in our affections, in every thing — and putting aside our 
own wills, we must study his laws to do them. We 
cannot doubt that such is the change described^ in Scr^'p- 
ture, when the kingdom of God is said to be established 
in the heart. And to such change in others we are 
frequently witness, perhaps conscious of it in ourselves* 
But whether we are so or not, whether we desire it oir 
not, such change is the subject of the prayer our Lord 
has dictated, and the only, question is of our own sin- 
cerity in repeating it. 

Let us examine ourselves — do we really wish such 
change to take place, supposing that conscience whisper 
us it has not so already ? Do we wish to be entirely 
devoted to our God — to give up every thing that in- 
terferes with our duty to him, or drives him from our 
thoughts — to love him supremely, and desire his love 
above all that life can offer in the stead of it — to be- 
come, in short, serioifs, earnest, and devoted Christians, 
renouncing and opposing all those things that are op- 
posed to his will, and termed by himself the kingdoms 
of this world ? If we really desire this, our prayer is at 
least an honest one, and our actions may be expected to 
consist with it; for though, as unable of ourselves to 
help ourselves, we thus apply to him for aid, if we wish 
it, we shall surely seek every thing* likely to promote 
such change in our dispositions. 

If men desire to establish a certain king in a temporal 
dominion, we know what they do. They devote them- 
selves, their wealth, and talents to his cause — they op- 
pose his enemies, and assort with his friends to do hita 
service. They wear his colours and avow themselves 
his partizans. But they who repeat these words of 
supplication that God's kingdom may be established in 
their own hearts, and in the hearts of all around them— « 
for that is equally the meaning of ihe word^methinks 
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do very clifferently. Some fly the sound of the gospel 
in absolute terror, lest its truths should reach their 
hearts. So far from owDiug themselves the devoted 
servants of God, they would blush to be suspected of it. 
So far from seeking out his, friends to promote the 
(doming of his kingdom^ they assort themselves with 
those who in thought^ and word, and deed, are setting 
him at nought — and in union with these, they spend 
their time, and wealth, and talents, in endeavouring to 
drive the remembrance of him out of his own world. 
God has said, there is a kingdom in opposition to his. 
Now this is the kingdom fhey promote. Their hearts 
are set upon its concerns—their whole thoughts are 
engaged in it. It is there they have their interests, 
pleasures, and objects of pursuit. And they like it so 
well, it is in vain to propose to them to change their 
sovereign. God is in their view a tyrant, whom if they 
cannot, as they would, depose, they will at least en- 
deavour to forget: and they are never so happy as 
when they effect that purpose. Urge to them that such 
is the will of God— no matter, it is contrary to the 
opinions of the world. Tell them God forbids a thing 
— ^it is the custom, and therefore they must do. it. 
That God enjoins a thing — ^it is against their interest in 
life, and so must be dispensed with. When they pro- 
pose something to themselves, what men will liiink of it 
is a great consideration — what God wi^l think of it is 
none at all. Scarcely can they spare half an hour now 
and then to bis service, performed unwillingly and be- 
cause it must. For the love of their fellow-creatures 
they are anxious and very jealous. Whether God love 
them or not has scarcely cost them a care. We sup- 
pose it will not be contended that God reigns in the 
heart of these, since there is ever something to be pre- 
ferred before' him. They neither are of his kingdom, 
nor do they wish to be ; for it is little lovely in their 
sight. like the heaven we before described, it is not 
suited to their taste. For where the kingdom of God 
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is established on earth, it bears a resemblance, faint in- 
deed ^d imperfect, but still a resemblance^ to that 
which is in heaven. The happiness it offers is in the 
belief of his presence and his care — ^the b^st riches are 
his grace and love — his service the highest pleasure, hi^ 
;iirill the law supreme: its full establishment here, and 
the perfect enjoyment of it hereafter, are the highest 
objects of desire. 

This to the careless world is a melancholy thing. To 
have more pleasure in the presence and in the word of 
God than in the amusements of life, is a most perverted 
taste-^to consider what he has siud of more weight thaa 
the opinions of the world, is pitiable weakness — ^to give 
up our interests and inclinations at his plain command, is 
absolute extravagance. Do they wish such change as 
this ? No — ^rather dp they shrink from it with horror. 
They think it the greatest misfortune that can befall a 
reasonable being. They shun it as a contagion. They 
ium with suspicion frpm all who would invite them to it. 
They believe that all happiness is destroyed by such ^ 
change. Yet such are the joys of that heaven to which 
they still presume that they shall go : such is the king-- 
dom for which they daily pray : while the least of their 
desires is to be made capable of enjoying it. 

Let us believe, however, that if it come not to us on 
earth, it can never be ours hereafter « If our hearts are 
not changed, so far at least as to desire it, to aim at it« 
to struggle for it, we could not enjoy> were it even pos- 
sible we should reach it. But it is not possible. Death 
perfects our dispositions, but it does not change them— • 
he who dies a subject of the kingdom of this worlds 
cannot wake up in eternity an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven. He does not love it, he does not desire it» 
he is not fit for it. Death is but, as it were« the pass- 
port, signed and sealed on earth, which can only bear 
him. to the place for which he has set out — he cannot 
change his purpose by the way. 

But independently of our own interest in the coming 
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of the kingdom of God, the heart that loves him, jealous 
of his honour, is ill at ease to see his sovereignty in pos- 
session of another. With earnestness we desire the ex- 
tension of his kingdom every where. While our hearts 
grow sad within us when we look upon those who should 
acknowledge him supreme and do not, how are they 
lightened when we see them recalled to their allegiance 
— when some new subject owns him for their king. It 
is the first desire of every grateful bosom that has felt 
the benefits of his grace, that others should share it too, 
for theirs own happiness and for their Maker's glory. 
Whether the first day-beam of tnith is to be borne to the 
savage of some distant region, or whether a nominal 
Christian is to be converted to a real one, it is equally an 
object of interest— for it is equally the means of extend- 
ing the kingdom of God upon earth. 

Whether we desire it or not, the kingdom of God will 
come. jSlowly and step by step it is already extending 
itself over the earth, and finally must possess it. He has 
said it: and because he means it, he has commanded 
us to pray for it without ceasing. Our prayer, as it 
regards his kingdom generally, will indeed be granted 
whether we mean it or not. - It will come, but not per- 
haps to us. Unwelcome answer to an unmeaning 
prayer, we shall see it growing up around us, daily in- 
creasing, daily drawing nearer to its consummation. 
We must see his kingdom extending upon earth — we 
must hear the trumpet that proclaims the Saviour's coming* 
to take possession of it. We must behold the perfect- 
ing of that kingdom into eternal bliss in heaven.; But 
what will be the event to us, if we have not loved it, if 
we have not desired it, if we but mocked when we 
prayed for it? Shame and confusion at the exposure of 
our falseness, and eternal misery for its reward. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATUBE. 

BOTANY. 

(Continued from page 171, J 


Class 1. — Monandria. 

Th£ first class in our Botanical arrangements is 
Monandria, distinguished by a single Stamen^ and cob- 
faining three Orders : — 

Monogynia . . 1 PistiK 
Digynia ••••2 Pistils. 
Tetr^gynia ., 4 Pistils. 

There are verj few British plants of this class, thou^ 
pf Exotics it contains some very beautiful, as the Arrow- 
root, Cardamoms, Ginger, Turmerick, &c. The few 
that are natives here are rare or very obscure, bearing 
for the most part no blossom but the Stamen and Pistil, 
which are almost concealed between the stein and the 
bottom of the leaf. They grow generally in ditches or 
streams, and are not likely to attract our attention unless 
particularly sought for. The only plant of consequence 
in thb class is the Salicomia, or Marsh Samphire, 
growing in considerable quantities on the sea-shore* It 
is not the plant yve usually call Samphire, which belongs 
to another class, but when pickled much resembles it. 
On some coasts i| is collected and burned— -a fossil 
alkali, or salt, being produced from the ashes, termed 
kelp, much in use for the manufacture of soap and 
glass. We hope to be able to give a drawing of this 
plant at some future time, should the season not allow 
us to procure it in bloom for this Number. It has 
one or two stems, less than nine inches long, jointed, 
with flowers in the clefts of the joints. The Chara, of 
which the common name is Stonewort, is of several spe- 
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cies, growing 10 bogfl and stagnant waters, an obscure 
green weed, wiUi the single Aniber growiii^ at the base 
of the Gormen, without Calix or Blossom, except on tbe 
female flowers, which have the former only. And we 
shonld here observe, for the recollection of our pupils, 
that what is meant by Male and Female Flowers is, that 
some plants, instead of .bearing the Stamens and Pistils in 
the same flower, have them separately in different flowers, 
sometimes even, as we shall give example hereafter, on 
different plants* In these cases, those flowers that con- 
tain the Pistilla, are termed Female; those that have the 
Stamina, Male. Whenever, therefore, we find a flower 
containing only one of these essential parts, we must 
seek till we procure one of the kind containing the other, 
ere we can well proceed with the examination. 

The Hippuris ^r Mare's-tail, grows also in muddy 
ppnds, is not common, and has no blossom, but one Sta- 
men, one Pistil, and one Seed, at the base of the leaf. 
These are all that are contained in the first Order. Of 
the second, there is but one Grenus : the Callitrkhe or 
Stargrass, with very small white flowers, floating on 
ditches and slow streams. And of the third, one also, 
the Zannichellia, without blossom, and growing in simi- 
lar situations. As this Class is diflScult .to examiBe by 
reason of its obscurity, and the specimens not idways 
easy to procure, we do not advise the learner to begin 
with it— -but leaving the first till they have gained more 
experience, to pass on to the second Class, which con- 
tains flowers so many and so beautiful, we scarcely know 
which to select for our example. 

Class 1.^ — ^Monandria. . . . 1 Stamen 
Ordeb 1. — Monogynia . . 1 Pistil 

Chara ...••. Stonewort 

Hippuris ...» MareVtaU 

Salicomia. . . .Marsh San^hire 
Order 2.'>~Digynia ....2 Pistils 

Callitriche . . Stargrass 
Order 3« — ^Tetragynia , . 4 Pistils 

ZannidielUR. . Lakewted 
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CLASS 2. — DIANDRIC. 

The second Class, Diandria, is distidguished by each 
flower having two Stamina, and contains three Orderif . 
Of these the 1st, Monogynia, with one Pistil, inclad^s 
the beantiful tribes of Jasmine, lilac, Olive, and various 
other foreign plants; with very many of our prettiest 
and most abundant wild flowers. The 2ud Order, Dir 
gynia, two Pistils, has but one Genus, the Anthoxan- 
thum, a grass, separated from the other grasses which 
are in the 3rd Class, by reason of its having but two 
Stamina. Of the 3rd Order, Trigynia, we have no 
English specimen — ^it contains only the Piper, or Pepper, 
a large Genus of plants, the inhabitants of* warmer cli- 
mates. We return therefore to the examination of Di- 
andria Monogynia, 2nd Class, 1st Order. 

This Class presents yery few difficulties, the parts 
being in general distinctly perceptible. Of trees it in- 
cludes the Ash and the .Willow. The former, Fraxinus, 
is of but one species natural to England. - We caanot 
be unacquainted with it — the leaves are with four or five 
pair of Leafets and an odd oi^e: the flowers small and 
without blossom. The wood of this tree is hard and 
tough, and is much used to make tools and implements 
of husbandry. The bark is made use of for tanning 
calf-skin, and a decoction of it is sometimes used ^s a 
medicine. Animals are fond of the branches, ' whkh 
when eatien by cows, are found to spoil the milk. They 
are in some counties gathered by farmers for fodder for 
their cattle, when grass is scarce. 

The SaKx or Willow, is of fifty difierent species, com- 
prehending all the Osiers of which basket-work is made, 
as well as trees, of which the bark and wood have vari- 
ous uses, the latter being for the most part tough and 
pliable. It has no blossom, but a Catkin, or Scale, 
which contains the flower. 

Apiqng the wild Flowers of this Class, there are the 
beautiful tribe of Veronica, or Speedwell. Though of 
eighteen difierent species, they may be immediately 
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known by the four unequal Petals, one bebg larger than 
the resty and the opposite one Tery much smaller. They 
are nearly all blue or lilac, or blueish white. Some are 
found every where, others are more rare, l^nt as they 
are so easily distinguished, we shall prefer to take for 
our specimen on this Class a flower that may not be so 
immediately known. 

Plate 4. Haying gathered our flower (Fijf> 1J in a 
shady lane in the month of August, we proceed to ex- 
amine it in the manner before directed. The two Sta- 
mens and single Pistil determine the class and order* 
On dissecting it, we perceive its pale pink Petals to b^ 
but two, though from each one being deeply notched^ 
we might at first suppose them to be four. The Calis 
also has two leaves^ appearing between the Petals, an4 
is superior, that is, above the Germaur This 9gr^e9 
with the generic description of the Circasa. We next 
examine the Stem. It is tall and upright, often red at 
the joints. The little stalks that bear the flower, bend 
downwards after the flower has fallen. Tbe^ the leaves ; 
they are large, formed like an egg, but lengthened out 
at the end like a spear — therefore termed botanically 
egg-spear-shaped. They are very slightly serrated or 
notched at the edges, and grow on long leaf stalks^ es^ 
pecially the lower leaves. We find them also rather 
hairy. We then proceed to the Flowers, They grow 
in bunches, either terminating or lateral, rising, thatis, 
from the end or sides of the stem. The Calix is of two 
leaves, thicker in texture and different in colour froni 
the Petals: they are tinged with red, egg«*spear-shaped, 
and reflected, turned back : the hairs on them are booked. 
The Petals are reddish white, alternating with the leaves 
of the Calix. The Filaments are white, and thickest 
at the top, the Anthers also white. The Style is thick- 
est at the top, with a doable green gland at its base; the 
summit of a fine pink. 

The Germen, afterwards becoming the Capside, is 
very remarkable, being placed at some distance b^low 
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the cap or Calix, like a little ball, covered with hairs 
hooked at the end. By this very exact descriptioo, we 
cannot be at a loss to know that we have the Circsea Lu- 
tetiana, the Enchanter^s Nightshade, or Common En- 
chanter's wort. It blows in June, Jaly, and Augnst, in 
woods, moist hedges, and shddy lanes. There is one 
other species only of the Circsea, which cannot be mis- 
taken for this, on account of the heart-shaped leaves 
and prostrate stem, seldom more than a finger's length. 
We are not to suppose that different species of the same 
flower always bear a striking resemblance to each other. 
On the contrary, there are some so much unlike in their 
first appearance, that without minute examination, we 
could not have supposed them to have any relationship. 
Others bear so near a resemblance to their kindred of 
the same Genus^ as to be with great difficulty distin- 
guished. 

We are not aware that there is any peculiar difficulty 
in the Ligustrum, Privet, the Pinguicula, Biitterwort, 
and the Utricularia^ Bladdersnout. We leav^ our pupils 
therefore to the discovery of them in their walks, suppose 
ing them provided with Withering's or some other Bota- 
nical Catalogue, to which they may refer while examin- 
ing the plant* This we cannot-enable them to do without, 
though we endeavour to assist them in using it. 

The Lycopus, Horehound, has a leaf and growth so 
much resembling the ^Nettle tribe, that till we observe the 
flower we shall not guess it of this class. Still less the 
Salvia, Meadow Sage, which has the lipped blossom al- 
most peculiar to the Didynamia Class, but on account of 
its two Stamens must be ranked in this. It is among 
the most beautiful of our wild flowers, large, and of the 
richest blue. 

The Orchis tribe needs a particular mention. Its hand- 
some, flowery sp&es, large and stemless leaves frequently 
spotted. Nectary like a horn behind the flower, and bulbous 
root, distinguish it from others. Our readers are proba- 
bly familiar with some of its species, and from the natu* 
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ral resemblance will detect the rest. But they will be 
found rather a difficult tribe, without, much minuteness 
of examination. 

Common language has extended the teVm Orchis to 
the Satyrium, Satyrion, the Ophrys, Twayblade, and the 
Malaxis: — but these are different genera, though resem- 
bling each other in many respects. Several of these 
plants are curious from the resemblance the flowers bear 
to an insect. Of these the the Fly Orchis, in fact an 
Ophrys, is the most remarkable. 

The only remaining genera in the first Order of this 
Class are the ^Ser^pias, Hellebore, the Cyprip^dium, 
Ladies' Slipper, and the Lemna, Duckmeat, which 
grows in water. 

In the second Order, Digynia, we have already ob- 
served that there is but one plant, the Anthoxanthum 
Odor^tum, Sweet-scented Spring Grass. It is in ap- 
pearance a grass, is very odoriferous, and said to oc- 
casion the delightful smell of new mown hay. 

» 

Class 2.— Diandria. ... ..2 Stamens 

Order 1. — Monogynia. . . .1 Pistil 

Ligustrum .... Privet 

Circaea Eochanter's Night-shade 

Veronica . . . .Speedwell 

Pinguicula , . . . Buttcrwort 

Utricularia • . • .Bladdersnont 

Lycopus . , . . Horebouna 

Salvia Field Sage 

Orchis Orchis 

Satyrium .... Satyrion 

Ophrys Twayblade 

Malaxis Twayblfide 

Ser^pias Hellebore 

Cypripfedium. . Ladies' Slipper 

Lemna Duckmeat 

Salix Willow 

Fraxinus .... Ash 
Orper.2 — Digynia ...... 2 Pistils 

Anthoxanthum. Spring Grass 

( To be continued J 
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PERSPECTIVE DBAWING. 

LESSOK IV.— pLAtE 4. 

Tufi size of our paper not allowing us fo have both the 
points of distance within its limits, the learner is to ob- 
serve that for convenience only we place our Point of 
Sight to the right hand of our picture, in order to leave 
room for all our objects on the left, thus avoiding the 
confusion of having our points off the paper. We 
have before observed that the Point of Sight must 
be in a right line with our Point of Sts^tion ; but where 
we stand is of course a matter of choice. Standing, there- 
fore, to the right of the objects we are about to sketch, we 
have made our Point of Sight (b) accordingly. Our' 
first object (Fig. 1) is a railing, alternately horizontal 
and receding ; eadh compartment forming a right angle 
with the preceding. We begin by erecting the first 
post : from the summit of which, and firom the two cor- 
ners of the base, we draw the lines {aaj to determine 
the size of the second post. We then dot out the line 
(bj, a diagonal from whence {cj marks the situation of 
that post. If we had placed a borizental railing first, 
this dotted line (bj would be the length of it — ^but, for 
wapt of room, we have supposed it. The cross bars of 
HA compartment, as of all the receding ones, of course 
go to the Point of' Sight, the thickness of them being 
first chosen by the eye, and afterwards determined by the 
termination of the last. The railing now turns and be- 
comes horizontal ; the length being decided by the line 
{dj, the size of course similar to its horizontal fej. We 
again set off the dotted line {fj, the sapie length as the 
last horizontal compartment, and thence the diagonal CgJ, 
which with the lines {hhj, determines the rize and situ- 
ation of the fourth post. The same process we continue 
to perform with each ; but approaching now so nearly the 
line of the ^e, the receding side (i) becomes scarcely 
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visible, and part of tlie post only appears beiiindthe 
otker: while the cross bars have dwindled almost to 
a line* The third horizontal department (j) passes the 
Point of Sight, and the object being now on our left 
hand, we begin to see the second post within the first 
(h). If we carry it yet further, each compartment 
would appear more and more within the last, the reced* 
ing cross bars chequering the horizontal. Our second 
figure is a church, with the gable end horizontal before 
US. The base is in a line with the eye, therefore admits 
of no perspective. We hope this object will need little 
explanation, it being but a repetition of former rules. 
One side of the tower is of course horizontal, the bther 
receding, and supposing it square, found by the slotted 
line and diagonal (a). The situation of the door in the 
centre of the receding side is found as usual by diagonals 
from corner to corner. The small angular dome dp the 
tower is formed on similar principles — but not being 
able, without confusion, to mark it on the tower, we 
have given an enlarged outline of it in fig. 3. The re- 
ceding side is there reversed by reason of its being 
on the right hand — but the rule is the same. With the 
line (a) to the point of sight, and the horizontal (h) 
from the comer, we find the plane of the tower — cross- 
ing the plane with diagonals we find the centre, whence 
the dotted line (c) raised to the height our eye may 
judge requisite, gives a point (d), at which lines from 
each corner of the tower are to meet. We have only 
further to remark that the lines (h h) of the roof (fig. 
a.J, meet the line (g) at an accidental point off the paper, 
a rule which has been already explained in Plate III. 
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HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO CHILDREN. 

Mab& you, my love, that snow-white flock of sheep 
Gnnng so silently on yonder steep ? 
Coald you not envy such a lot as theirs. 
Alive to pleasure, but secure from cares ? 
Tis a strange question — ^You, with reason blest, 
Envy the pleasures of the senseless beast I 
Nay, but observe them, how they crop the herb — 
No fears of future want their feast disturb — 
No sickening appetite or pall'd desires 
Reject the wholesome food their life requires. 
Supplied from hour to hour, they have no need 
To think on what to-morrow they may feed. 
They are not doomed to toil from morning light. 
To earn the bed on which they rest at night : 
And sure their slumbers ne'er affrighted fly 
From sense of pain or thought of misery. 
They can enjoy the summer's sun like you — 
And they are cloth'd against the winter*s snow. 
Not more becoming is your dress than theirs, 
Duly renew*d each season as it wears. . 
Thou would'st not change with them — fiut wherefore, now? 
Tbey can eat, drink, and sleep as well as thou. 
True, thou hast reason — thou hast choice and vrill, 
To choose the good and to reject the ill, — 
^nd have not they ?. Why else do they select 
The wholesome herb, the poisonous weed reject f 
They^ have a choice, and never choose amiss : • . 
Thy boasted reason cannot reach to this — 
Some better guidance must to them belong — 
Thy reason often leads thee to the ftrrong : 
But we have pleasures brutes can never know. 
Social affection, friendship — Wherefore so ? 
Hast thou not seen the playful lamb abide 
With gentle fondness by its mother's side ? 
Hast thou not seen the gentle mother's care 
To guard her offspring from (he midnight air ? 
They feel maternal pleasure, never spoiFd 
By fear of finding an ungrateful child — 
They feel a child's affection, but ne'er prove 
The dread of losing parents that they love. 
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Does still some sense of greatness in your breast, 
Persuade you you are happier than the beast? 
Perhaps you think I rate your pleasures low-^ 
To eat and sleep ate not the best you know : 
To higher joys your youthful spirit soars — 
You feel the force of intdlectual flowers ; 
All talent can acquire, or learning teach, 
Or art devise, is placed within your reach. 
The path of science surely can bestow 
Joys that the senseless brute can never know. 
I would not check your spirits' nobler turn 
By truths it is not yet your hour to learn. 
You must learn much and long, or ere you know 
How little human wisdom can bestow. 
But think, by what frail tenure you possess 
Those powers on which you rest your happiness ; 
Sickness or accident might for ever mar 
Those talents now so worthy of your care — 
The palsied finger might refuse to guide 
The skilful pencil— or, with sight denied, 
Might pass for ever, all that can engage 
The raptur*d fancy in the lettered page. 
How soon the deafen*d ear might cease to hear, 
The aching head might find it hard to bear 
The sweetest sounds that music ever lent 
To soothe the restless bosom to content. 
Enfeebled mem'ry, intellect impaired, 
Might end each mental pleasure thou hast shar'd. 
But this may not be so — it sometime must, 
You and your noblest faculties are dust. 
We know our finest organs must decay — 
And we may learn it, even while they stay^ 
That there are hours, when blighted hope will i^yeak 
Sentence of vanity on all we seek. 
Tis true the ^shepherd may to-morrow slay 
For his own meal the lamb he feeds to-day-— 
But the lamb knows it not — he is as bless'd 
As if in joy eternally possessed. 
Not so with you. You know that you must leave 
The best enjoyments human lilt can give — 
You know the fairest and most cherish'd form 
Is but a meal preparing for the wonn, 

^ And am I then,'* metfainks I hear you say, 
*' ^o better aTi4 no happier than they ? 
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^ Things for my use created — mad^ of heayen, 

" Subject to man, to ^hom the earth was gWeiH-* 

'' Formed in the image of our Parent God, 

•* Was this the only preference bestow*d — 

** To know and feel the frailty of our lot — 

^ The beast more happy since he knows it notf^ 

You can divine the answer — need I say 
What makes you better, happier than they ? 
Of dust the great Creator moulded you — 
Of the same dust he formed the reptile too. 
But no, my love, He made you not the same : 
You^ for the eternal glory of bis name^ 
Your God created — with a spark divine 
Lighted your soul, and bade it ever shine 
Undiangeable, immortal — meet to rise 
PVom the base soil it sprung from to the skies — 
He fonn'd you to adore him — made your "bliss 
E'ien here consist in knowing you are his. 
Talents and faculties divine are given 
To serve him here and be prepared for heaven* 
He warm'd your heart with soft affection's flame,* 
And bade you give it him from whom it came. 
He whisperM hopes above this nether sphere^ 
Untroubled hopes — a hope without a fear. 
Granted you foresight — not that you might dread 
The hour when men wiTT count you with the dead— 
Not to embitter every joy you know 
By proving it unsafe and transient too i 
But to enjoy your better destiny — 
To know and be assured you cannot die. 

Such was designed of Heaven your happier lot^ 
But then consider — Is it yours or not? 
God made you for his glory — Has he won 
Glory by any thing that you have done? 
He gave you a free spirit, meet to rise 
By quick gradation to its promised skies— 
But feel you not your spirit now more meet 
To linger upon earth, rts native seat ? 
He made your bliss consist in being his — 
Have you e*er felt one joy at thought of this f 
Talents and faculties divine were given — 
Are you preparing them for earth or heaven? 
To ^ease your God, or please the world alone 1^ 
For your C^ea toy's service or your awnt 
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Those kind affections — are they not bestow"*!} 
On kindred, friends-^n any thing bat God t 
^Mid all you tove is He alone forgot? . 
He gaTe them*— do^s he only share them not f 
He taught you hopes beyond the reach of fear, 
And plac*^ those hopes in heayen — are they there ? 
Or are they fixed on things so fittle sure. 
The best you hope for, is but ill secure ? 
He lent yoit foresight — ^what do you foresee? 
A hi|^, eternal, godlike destiny ? 
Or an ignoble and unworthy lot — 
To enjoy a season, die and be forgot f 
The foture world a cold and heartless, trust — 
. Barely content to go there when you must. 

Alas ! my chiUL I it little boots to yoit 
What prefiwrence ypui Creator might bestow. 
If you have chosen for yourself a fale 
More sad» iiw>fe hopeless than the brute'a estate— 
If you, without a care, can throw away 
What only makes you happier than they. 
Without religion, you in nothing risa 
Above the senseless beings you despise i. 
One sad, one sole distinction will ressaiB***- 
They die for ever, you must live agaia-^ 
Must live to envy themt through endkesa woe^ 
The blest extinction still denied to you. 

What is religion then — that magic word 
Which can alone divide you from the herd? 
Without whose aid, if pity they could know. 
Yon senseless animals might pity you. 
It cannot be a heartless, cold respect 
For forms it is not decent to neglect — 
A mere belief of God's revealed word, 
Read without thought, without emotion heard — 
Something you are, because your fathers were — 
A Christian only in the name you bear — 
The last and rarest subject of your thought, j 

And only thought of then, because it ought— 
A willing task at best, but no delight — 
Something you could dispense with if you might. 
Should it not rather be the good renewed 
That first at our creation was bestow'd t 
Talents, affections, wishes, all restor'd 
To that for which we had them of our Lord ? 

X 3 


So might we prove no fears of fature need— 
A gentle Shepherd would our footsteps lead. 
The toil and care our Maker has enjpio'd, 
Appear but light when dene at his eominand ; 
And though oar peaceful slumbers sometimes fly 
From sense of pain or thought of misery. 
This sweet assurance may remain unmoT'd — 
Our Father chastens every child belov'd. 
His grace and holy guidance can supply 
Our clouded reason's insufficiency. 
Religion can ten thousand-fold enhance 
Blessings no longer deemed the gifts of chance,. 
For we may take them without fear to lose. 
Content to yield them if the giver choose. 
Religion does but make those friends more dear 
Lent us of heav'n for consolation here*— 
While stiH we know, that if of all bereft 
Oar friend the best aiid dearest will be left. 
Enfeebled frame and intellect impalr'd. 
May close each mental pleasure we have sfaarM-^ 
Reason destroy'd may e'en forget her God — 
But He forgets not — all will be restor*d. 
That forethought which might otherwise impair. 
With thought of death, our best enjoyments here^ 
Under religion's guidance, may become 
But a sweet foretaste of onr better doom-^ 
In hours of holy joy, the happy zest 
Of knowing it eternally possessed — 
In hours of sorrow an unfailing friend. 
To whisper of a home where sorrows end. 


SONG. 
For the Tune of*' Where's the Stave;" in the Irith MelodU^ 
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The thoughts to peace disposing. 
The twilight gleam was closing — 
The noise of day 
Had pass'd away. 
In holy calm reposing. 
With still and silent motion 
The breeze crept o'er the ocean — 
As if it fear'd 
A sound were heard 
To bjreak the soul's devotion. 

No wave with rude and aogiy roar 
Was breaking on the shore. 
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O'er radiant woods presiding, 
The moon in heayen was liding — 

She grew more bright^ 

As darker night 
All forms beside was hiding. 
From the green sward gleaming, 
The glow-worm's light was beaming — 

As if in pride 

The insect yied 
With the lights through heayen streaming. 
The night-bird stilly fluttered round. 
Nor dared to wake a sound. 

The tone of nature stealing, 
With calm and chasten*d feeling, 

The troubled breast 

The charm confessed, 
And felt its sorrows healing. 
Though darkest night surround us, 
And chains of death haye bound us, 

Some beams as bright 

Of heayenly light 
May scatter beauty round us : 
The weakest and the saddest breast. 
Will find an hour of rest. 


REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AKD 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PomorMtfli Brt^onmctiin* An Historical and Botanical 
Account of Fruits known in Great Britain, By JET. 
Phillips, F.H.S. London, Henry Colburn and Co. 
1823. Third Edition. 

Though this work is not very new, having already 
passed to the third edition, it may probably not be known 
to some of our readers, to whom we desire to recom- 
mend it as full of amusing information. We think few 
persons could open the pages without finding in them 
something they did not know before; while the most 
simple readers could scarcely complain of 1 hem as dry or 
nuamusing. The subjects are those of daily and familiar 
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acquaintance — ^being the history of every frnit-bearing' 
tr§.e whose productions are frequent at our tables, or wild 
in our hedges. The author, together with the botanical 
description of the plant, gives us the derivation of the 
name, its original place of growth, with tibue earliest notices 
of it in ancient writers. To these are added the intro- 
duction of the plants or their fruits to our owu country, 
the various uses to which they are applied, their culinary 
and medicinal qualities, places of growth, method of cal- 
tivatton, and every other circum&tance of interest or 
amusement respecting them. Strongly recommending 
the work to our young friends, whether students of 
Botany or not, we shall insert one chapter as a spechneOy 
making choice of the most brief, rather than the most 
interesting, by reason of our confined limits. 

« BEECH— FAGUS. 

** Natural order Anientaca* A genus of tb^ Castanea, or Chemui TVee, 

and of the Moruecia Foh^ani^Uk Clau^ 

' And the beech. 


Of oily nutB pxolific' 

'^ The fruit of this tree having been the food of mankind before 
the use of corn, claims our attealion. The Greeks called the beech 

fnyosy from the old verb 9^70;, I eat: hence the Latin name Fagus. 
It is, however, maintained, that our beech is the of vat of the Greeks, 
The fruit is often called buckmast in England, from the eagerness 
with which de^r feed upon it. 

'* The beech is one of the handsomest of our native focest-trees, and 
in stateliness and grandeur of outline vies even with the oak. Its 
silvery bark, contrasting with the sombre trunks of other trees, rmdecs 
its beauties conspicuous in our woods; while the gracefully spre^ing, 
pendulous boughs, with their gTossy foliage, mark its elegance in the 
parks or paddocks. If none bu^ painters were planters, we should 
oftener see this tree cultivated for the sake of its autumnal tint, which 
harmonizes so happily with the oak, the elm, and the ash, and relieves 
80 cheerfully the gloom of the cedar, the fir, and the cypress. The 
German or purple beech is particularly ornamental to the plantation. 
Caesar remarks in his commentaries, that during his stay in Britain, he 
had never seen either the beech-tree op the fir; but from our reading 
we have never discovered that he penetrated into Sussex or Hamp- 
shire, where the beech most abounds, or that he visited Scotland, from 
whence we have transplanted the fir.. The beech seems to have been 
greatly admired by the ancients. Pliny says, there was a little hill 
called Came, in the territory of Tusculum, not far frpm the city oi 
Home, that was clad and beautified with a grove and tufts of beech- 
trees, which wei^e as even and round in the head, as if they bad been 
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curiously trimmed with garden shears. He adds, ' this groye was^ 
in old timesy consecrated to Diana, by the common consent of all the 
inhabitants of Latium, who paid their devotions there.' To one of 
the beech-trees he says, * Passienus Crispus, an excellent orator, who 
was twice consul, and afterwards married the empress Agrippina, 
was so much attached, that he not only reposed under it, but sprmkled 
it plentifully with wine^ and would even embrace it.' 

'* Manlius Curius protested with an oath, that of all the boot^ and 
pillage taken from the enemy, he had reserved nothing for hunself 
but a CTuetf or little ewer, made of beech-wood, wherein he intended 
to sacrifice to the gods. 

*' The beech, it will be observed, from the class in which it is ranged, 
produces both male and female flowers on the same tree. The fruit 
succeeds the latter blossoms, which have a one-leafed empalement, 
cut into four parts, but have no petals : the germen is fixed to the 
empalement, which afterwards becomes a roundish capsule, armed 
with soft pines opening in three cells, each containing a triangular 
nut, callea the beech mast. Tliis nut is palatable to the taste, but 
when eaten in great quantities, occasions head-aches and giddiness; 
nevertheless, when dried and ground into m^al, it makes a wholesome 
bread. 

^* An oil, equal in flavour to the best olive oil, with the advantage 
of keeping longer without becoming rancid, may be obtained from 
the nuts by pressure. It is very common in Picardy and other parts 
of France, where the masts abound ; in Silesia it is used by the 
country people instead of butter. The cakes which remain from the 
pressure are given to fatten swine, oxen, and poultry. A bushel of 
masts is said to produce a gallon of clean oU; but the beech-tree 
seldom produces a full 'crop of masts oftener than once in three 
years. 

** A few years ago an attempt was made to introduce the making of 
beech oil into this country, ana a patent was granted to the projector ; 
but the difficulty of bringing the country people into any new mea- 
sure, however beneficial to them, is so great, that it often destroys 
the best-concerted projects. In this instance it was found that they 
would rather let the swine consume the masts, than suffer their chil- 
dren to collect them for sale to the patentee; and thus failed the 
making of salad oil in England. 

*' In the reign of George the First, we find a petition was made 
for letters patent for making butter from beech-nuts. At the begin- 
ning of the last century, Aaron Hill had a project for paying off the 
national debt with the oil of beech-nuts ! We conclude that he in- 
tended to have it used with a sponge. 

'< The finest beeches in England are said to grow in Hampshire. 
The forest of St. Leonard, near Horsham, in Sussex, abounds with 
noble beech-trees. The cottagers of this forest inform you, that when 
St. Leonard wished to rest beneath these trees, he was disturbed 
during the day by the biting of vipers, and his repose was broken in 
the n^t by the warbling of nightingales, and on that account they 
were removed by his prayers, since which time tradition says of this 
fwreai — 

< The -riper has ne'er lieen known to stine, 
Vox the sij^hUngftle e'er heard to aing.* 
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** The shade of the beech-tree is very injurious to most sorts of 
plants that grow near it, but is generally believed to be very salubri- 
ous to human bodies. The leaves of the beech are collected in the 
autumn to fill ^mattresses, instead of flock or straw, as they remain 
sweety and continue soft for manjr years. Thus Juvenal observes. 


Silvft dornus, cubilU frondes*' 


' Hm wood's a hoiue, the lemves a bed*' 

'' To chew beech-leaves is accounted good for the gumi and teeth. 
The Romans used beech-leaves and honey to restore the growth of 
hair, which had fallen from sickness. 

*^ Mr. Arthur Young, in his Travels in France, speaks of a beech 
at Chantilly, about seventeen miles from Paris, which, he says, ' is 
straight as an arrow, and not less than eighty or ninety feet high; 
forty feet to the first branch| and four yards in diameter at five feet 
from the ground.' 

** In the Extraits et Notices des MSS. &c. tome 3|p. 300, it. is 
stated that on Ascension Eve, the curate of Douremy, on the borders 
of Lorraine, usually performed a religious ceremony under a beech 
called the Tree of the Fairies, for the express purpose of keeping the . 
fairies at a distance. It was under this tree that the unfortunate 
Joan of Arc paid homage to those imaginary czeaturesy aocoidiog 
to her absurd accusers. 

. << One charge against the Maid of Orleans, (when tried in 1431 for 
witchcraft and heresy,) was her declaration, that St« Margaret and St. 
Catherine had revealed themselves, and spoken to her under the 

freat tree, which, as is commonly reported, the fairies frequented^ 
oan acknowledged that she had gone with other girls, who amused 
themselves innocently singing and dancing near the beech called 
* Handsome May, or Fairy-tree,* formerly haunted, as peof^e iiaid, 
by the fairies ; but she employed herself there in making nosegays 
for the holy virgin of Douremy ; she had seen angels and the two 
saints above mentioned, not exactly at the Fairy-tree, but at the 
fountain near it* See her Trial in the Extraits et Notices des MS& 
tome 3, page 58.) 

^^ The timber of these trees in point of actual utility, fbllows nest 
to the oak and the ash, and is little inferior to the elm for water- 
pipes. Between the years 1790 and 1800, when John Aldridge, Esq., 
of jHew Lodge, St Leonard's forest, was causing fish-ponds to be 
dug in the neighbourhood, the workmen found scantlings of beech* 
timber and trunks of old trees, squared out, which were supposed 
to have been buried in the earth since the time of the Romans, as ' 
there is no record mentioning that part of the forest having been 
cleared, or of fish-ponds made there since. Beech-timber is subject 
to worms when exposed to the air without paint. It is used by 
wheelwrights and chairmakers, and also by tum&s for domestie 
wood-ware, such as bowls, shovels, &c. Bedsteads and other furni- 
ture are often made with this timber ; and no wood splits so fine, or 
holds so well together as beech; so that boxes, sword-sheaiks, and a 
variety of other things are made from it. When the art of splitting 
this wood was first known in England, the parties who used it k^pt 
(he method a profound secret for many years* 
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** The inbabitaiit9 of London are indebted to this tree for the baskets 
called potties, in which they are so well supplied with strawberries. 


No wm did men nolest 


WheBonly beechen bowU were in reqaest.— Tibullus. 

'* Of the ancient use of beech-timber th^ poet tells us : — 


In the world's best yean th« kamble shed 


Was happily and well furnished : 

Beech made their chain, their beds, and the joined stools ; 

Beech made the board, the platters, and the bowls.' 

** Virgil notices its use in husbandry: — 

' Of beech the ploiigh4ail, and the bending yoke.' 

** In the pastorals of the same author we learn how highly the 
rustics of his country esteemed their beechen bowls, and to what 
perfection carving was carried even in common furniture :-*- 

' The pawn I proffer shall be fall as good. 

Two bowls I have, well turned, of beechen wood ', 

Both by diyine Aloimedon were made ; 

To neither of them yet the lip is laid^ 

The lids are try, grapes in clustera Inrk 

Beneath the carving of the curious work ; 

Two figures on t}>e sides embossed appear ; 

Conon, and— what's his name — who made the sphere. 

And show'd the seasons of the sliding year.' 

• 

** Damcetas replies to Menalcas : — ' 

' And I have two to match your pair at home. 
The wood the same, from the same hand they came. 
Tike kimbo handles seem with beards foot carved. 
And never yet to table have been served.'— Deyobn. 

** The beech-tree thrives in chalky or stony ground, where most 
other timber trees will not prosper, and if is found to resist winds on 
the declivities of hills better tnan most trees ; where the soil is to- 
lerably good, beech will become fit to be felled in about twenty-five 
years. There is no tree better calculated to train as espaliers for the 
purpose of screening the garden or orchard from winds than the 
beech, which when so grown is often found to retain its brown leaves 
all the winter. 

** This tree is propagated by sowing the masts, which should be 
gathered about the middle of September, when they begin to fall, 
and spread out on a mat in an airy place for a week to dry, when 
you may either sow them immediately, or put them into bags to be 
sown in the spring, when there is less danger of their being de- 
stroyed by vermin. These nuts do not require to be covered more 
than one inch deep in the mould, and it will be observed that only 
a part of them germinates the first year/' 
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EXTRACTS. 

Thr actions of men are oftener determined by their 
characters than by their -interest — their conduct takes its 
colour more from their acquired tastes, inclinations, and 
habits, than from a deliberate regard to their greatest 
good. It is only on great occasions the mind awakes to 
take an extended^urvey of her whole course, and that 
she suffers the dictates of reason to impress a new bias 
upon her movements. The actions of each day, are, for 
the most part, links which follow each other in tCe 
chain of custom. Hence the great effort of practical 
wisdom is to imbue the mind with right tastes, affec- 
tions; and habits — the elements of character and masters 
of action. 


Si Ton examine le cours de la destinee humaine, on 
Terra que la 16gferet6 pent conduire k tout ce qu'il y a 
de mauvais dans ce monde. II n'y a que Fenfance 
dans qui la leg^ret6 soit un charme. Quand le terns 
livre rhomme k lui>meme, ce n'est que dans le s6- 
rieux de son ame qu'il. trouve des pens6es, des sen- 
timents, des yertus. 


Des qu'on se met k n6gocier avec les circonstances 
tout est perdu, car il n'est pcrsonne qui n'ait des cir- 
constances. La le^on qu'il importe le plus de donner 
anx hommes dans ce monde, c'est de ne transiger aveo 
ancune consideration quand il s'agit du deyoir. 


BAKVR AND SON, PRINTERS, SOUTHAMPTOtt. 


ASSISTANT OP EDUCATION 


NOVEMBER, 1823. 
A. SKBTCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

(Continued from page 104.) 

VtOM TRB TIMB Of J08BPir*8 APPEARAHCB IN EGYPT TO ^B 

BIRTH OF MOSES. 

In the history of Joseph, as presented to as in the 
snblime simpticity of scripture langaage, we have a pic- 
ture, brief and beautiful, of ihe mode in which the 
Almighty Being rules the affairs of this sublunary world; 
and in the conduct of Joseph an example of the manner 
in which tfiat governance is understood and submitted to 
by his people. Here was no apparent interference with 
the ordinary course of natural events. The envy of 
Joseph's brethren was ihe natural movenient of an evil 
mind against the excellence that shamed it: and the 
results of that envy were what perhaps they always 
would be, did the fear of God or man not put restraint on 
the indulgence of our passions. God they feared not^ 
and from man they hoped their actions might remain 
concealed. They vainly fancied, as otfiers do, that it was 
in their power to defeat the purposes of heaven, to liiake 
a change in the appointed course of events, determine 
the fortunes of their brother and amend their own. They 
took the measures best suited to their purpose, and rested 
long in the persuasion that they had accomplished it. It 
is even so that the afiairs of this world in general are 
transacted. The deeds of darkness and of blood, the 
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crimes that stain the records of history, the strange events 
and wild confusion that seem to bespeak a world aban- 
doned of its Maker, and left as a bone of contention to 
whoever can find means to prevail over it — all is but the 
result of man's evil passions, seeming to take their way, 
but working in fact far other purpose than their own ; 
fulfilling, ignorantly and nnwillingly, the predetermined 
arrangements of that Being, who never for a moment has 
put from his own hands the governance of the world he 
created — the disposal of the creatures he made. 

It is thus, in the study of history in particular, we 
would have our readers consider of the events that come 
under their observation. The will and purpose of heaven 
in these events will not always be apparent — the most 
appalling and strange deeds pass unexplained and seem- 
ingly successful. Where was the ruler of the world 
when this was suffered t is the question suggested of our 
ignorance continually. Even where he was when the 
sons of Jacob left their tinoffending brother to . perish 
in the pit. He has explained himself once that we mdj 
know. He stood by and interfered not: he suffered the 
wicked to do their deed and return to their homes in 
peace, with the guilt of miurder on their heads and its 
future punishment in store. The defenceless brother 
was saved, as it seemed, by accident, quite in the ordinary 
course of things, and sold to perpetual servitude among 
a strange people. 

But let us remark how great, how important were the 
events that hung on this transaction. The crimes of these 
obscure individuals, of which no onie on earth ' took 
heed, gaVe place to all the marvellous events that befell 
the most distinguished nations upon earth. Joseph's 
greatness in Egypt, the saving of the Israelites from 
famine, their long subjection to Egyptian bonds, their 
miraculous delivery thence, and final establishment in 
Canaan iill the coming of the promised King-^wete 
these not all laid up in the bosom of Omnip6t^nce, a 
trsfiorofeYentsto be furthered by a crime that'Wo^d 
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seem at ooce to have defeated them ? Speaking by his 
Holy Spirit to the historian of these transactions, God 
has fully explained his ends and purposes, and how they 
resulted from man's perverseness, that they who listen to 
his voice and rely on his proYidence, may be for ever 
iEmswered as to the meaning of his long endurance of the 
deeds transacted in this world, the oppression of the in- 
nocent, the success of the wicked, and the perpetration of 
crimes his almighty power might interfere to prevent. 
He stands by, no unconcerned spectator. Were every 
event thiat passes in our world as fully explained to us, it 
is without doubt that we should find them but the history 
of Joseph and his bretfiren repeated again and again — 
like crimes in like manner defeated or made use of. But 
it is not necessary — we have been told it once that we 
may believe it always. 

It was in the year B. Q. 1720, when Joseph the 
youngest son of Jacob was seventeen years of age, that 
ii(D appeared at the court of Egypt as the servant, or ra- 
ther the slave of Potiphar ; for we observe that he was 
bought and sold for money, of course was the property 
of his master — an early instance how power had prevailed 
over the natural rights of men— ill content with posses- 
sions rightfully acquired by their fathers' industry, they 
claimed possession even of the bodies of their fellow- 
creatures. Joseph, the servant of the living God, in a 
court that knew him not, was prospered and supported, 
and led on to honour, not by miraculous interference, for 
many years elapsed ere he became an object of regard 
•—but by the growth of favour naturally attending on 
those who are at once virtuous and successful, subject 
to the same severe reverses that are wont to cross the 
'path of distinction in a changeful world. These reverses, 
too, were, as they often ^e, the result of his adherence 
to the path of right. But was the God of his fathers 
therefore unjust? Was not his imprisonment the path 
of greatness for which he was preparing? 
T^birta^n yejirs flapped between the appeariii|p of 
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Joseph as a slave in Egypt, and his elevation to the 
second dignity in the state. The only apparent inter- 
ference of the Deity with the natural course of events 
during these years, was in the dreams and the power 
given to interpret them. But we have sufficient evidence 
that the interpretation of dreams was at that age of the 
world a really existent power; for good reasons, no doubt, 
allowed by him who alone has the right to look into fu- 
turity. We find both by sacred and profane history that 
there was a class of people whose profession it was to 
interpret dreams and explain mysterious events; and we 
have little reason to doubt but that by divine permission, 
and perhaps by the intervention of evil spirits, they were 
sometimes successful. The Scripture no where telia ns 
their pretensions were altogether false, though they were 
defeated whenever God was especially pleased to conceal 
from them what they sought to know. Also we judge, 
by the manner in which these divines and soothsayers are 
spoken of in Scripture, that their attempts to pry into 
futurity, though suffered, were considered as wicked by 
the divine Being — doubtless because they gained their 
information, when they had it, from those powers of dark- 
ness, who, before the coming of our Saviour, held more 
discernible intercourse with the children of men ; as did 
God himself and the good spirits whom he sent to do his 
bidding upon earth. That both the good and the evil 
spirits are still about our path, whispering divine counsels 
in our minds, we have little doubt^— but we no more see 
^ them or hear them — and we may no more expect to do 
so* A.t the accomplishment of our Saviour's mission 
upon earth, the dream ceased, and the interpretation 
thereof, the oracle was silenced, the spirits condemned 
were cast put for ever from the bosoms in which they 
dwelt, and confined to the silent and imperceptible influ- 
' ences they still exercise over the hearts of the wicked. 

But, at the period of which we are speakings ve are not 
to suppose tfiere was any thing unusual or incredible in 
Joseph's dreams, or in his exact interpretation of the 
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drpams of others* God permitted these weapons to .his 
enemies for their own destruction, and he made use of 
them himself, whenever a great and sufficient purpose 
was to be answered — most especially to remind the world 
by which he was forsaken and forgotten, that he still 
reigned, and could set their powers at nought whenever 
he chose to interfere. 

It is evident from the histories of Joseph and of 
Daniel that the power of foretelling future events was the 
path to high honour and distinction — because it was sup- 
. posed that those who were thus successful must be the 
favourites of the unseen powers on whom all men believed 
their future fortunes to depend, though few knew what 
those powers were: all thus acknowledging that the 
power of reading future events was an especial permis- 
. sion, and not a power natural to man even at that period. 
While Pharoah raised the interpreter of his dreams to 
the highest honours of his kingdom, it does not appear 
that he became any better acquainted with the God who 
gave his servant wisdom to save the land of Egypt from 
a seven years' famine: loudly as the Almighty's voice 
was heard, all men, but his servant Joseph only, refused 
to listen, and gave the honour to another. 

We need not relate the manner in which Joseph was 
restored to his aged parent, and his family transported 
from the land pf Canaan, promised of God to be their 
future heritance, into the land of Egypt, where bonds and 
slavery thereafter awaited them. Events so seemingly 
contrary shook not the faith of the aged Jacob— he knew 
that what had been promised must be fulfilled, and in holy 
confidence that it would be so, desired he might be buried 
in the land that he living no mofe expected to return to. 
At God's command, at one hundred and thirty years of 
age, he passed into Egypt with all his family, amount* 
ing'to about seventy persons; ^nd, settled by Pharoah'a 
bounty and the protection of Joseph in the land of Go- 
shen, the mostferlilepart of Egypt, bordering on Arabia, 
ended his days in peace* The family of Jacob, ))eing of 
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a different religion, and no more but humbfe shepherds, 
never intermixed with the Egyptians, and tfiqugh ap- 
pointed of Pharoah to keep his Bocks, supported in 
affluence and multiplying exceedingly, they seem to have 
been despised by the people of the country as persons 
of inferior condition, engaged in a mean employ. 

, Seventeen years the aged saint had dwelt in this land, 
when, finding his end approaching, he sent for Joseph his 
son, and entreated to. be buried in the grave of his fa- 
thers. On his death-bed, possessed by the Spirit of God 
with a prophetic view of what was to be hereafter, he as- 
sembled his children around him, to bequeath his parting 
blessing, and assign to them in the name of the God he 
trusted, their portion in a land which at present was not 
his to give, nor theirs till long time after. With these 
came Ephraim and Manasseh, the sons of Joseph, who 
were to share their grandsire^s blessing. He laid his 
. hands upon them, but by crossing them to lay the right 
upon Ephraim who was the younger, he showed that 
' God had preferred him and set him before his brother, 
as formerly he had done with Esau and Jacob. 

Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, the elder three of Jacob's 
sons, received from the prophetic voice a curse instead 
of a blessing, for great and many had been their crimes. 
To Judah the greatness of the kingdom of Israel was 
committed; of bis race was to be born the Saviour of 
the world, now again foretold by the dying prophet 
seventeen centuries before the season of his coming, in 
terms too plain to be mistaken ; for God had neither for- 
gotten nor put aside his original purpose with respect to 
his rebellious world, foretold to Adam ere he departed 
out of Paradise, and thus at intervals repeated to the 
few who yet listened to his words. 

Zebulonhad a portion assigned bim on the coast, from 
Galilee to tbe Mediterranean, of which Sidon was after- 
wards the capital. Issachar was to be a laborious tribe, 
devoted to peaceful pursuits. Dan was to be a tribe ex- 
celling in stratagem. Of Gad, the descendants were to be 
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of his fathers, Abraham and Isaac, except that it was 
more interwoven with the agitations and sorrows of tbe 
world, from the loss of his favourite Joseph and the wick- 
edness of his other children. But, alike in sorrow and in 
joy, he loved and served his Maker, and kept pure from 
every idolatrous mixture the religion of his fathers. 

M eantime the predictions of the heaven-inspired Joseph 
were fulfilled. The land of Egypt would have been de- 
populated by seven years' famine, had not Joseph laid 
up large quantities of grain during the previous plenty. 
This he sold to them whilst they had money, and when 
they had none, took in exchange for it their lands and 
even their persons, which thus became Pharoah's— but 
were afterwards restored on condition of a fifth part of 
their produce being ever after paid for the king's use, a 
claim that was continued in Egypt for many centuries. 
We are not aware that any mention previous to this has 
been made of tribute paid from the people to their sove- 
reign — but it is likely that the custom always existed ; 
since it appears but the result of natural justice, that the 
man who was chosen to protect his fellows and rule over 
their affairs, should be duly suppojrted by them, and 
enabled, as civilization grew, to maintain his armies and 
promote the arts of peace. 

Trusted of Pharoah and beloved by the people, for 
there is no reason to suppose he ever declined in favour 
and power, Joseph survived his father fifty-four years. 
On his death-bed, he again declared the purpose of 
heaven some time to send back the Israelities to the land 
of Canaan, and, in confidence of its fulfilment, desired 
that his bones should be carried with them. His body 
was accordingly embalmed and put into a coffin, but 
probably not buried. Joseph died B.C. 1634, at the 
age of a hundred and ten years. 

In reflecting on the life of Joseph, we observe thattke 
world still maintained its wonted course, and the Cremator 
continued the same mode of government with his crea- 
tures. The wicked as usual opposed to the righteoi 
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there was something miracalous in their increase ;'bi;it 
authors in general have made it apparent that with much 
prosperity and the peculiar blessing of Heaven on their 
growth, their great numbers were not out of the course 
of nature. However this be» the Egyptians became jea- 
lous and alarmed at their greatness, and devised various 
means to depress them. We must judge by the means 
used that the Israelites were still considered^ as at first, 
their servants, since they imposed on them whatever task 
they thought proper. From peaceful shepherds, which 
in Joseph's time they had been, the Egyptians made of 
them now their most laborious slaves, to work in the 
fields and build them cities. We have here the first 
mention of bricks as used in building, which proves that 
the famous pyramids were not, as some have fancied, 
the work of the children of Israel — since they» as well ^B 
other of the most celebrated remains of early industry 
and skill, were of stone, hewn from the solid rock, not 
made, like bricks, by the labour of man. 

All efibrts to depress the growing strength o^ Israel 
and check their increase by such hard bondage, {»roved 
unavailing. The will of heaven prevailed against the 
will of man — the more they were oppressed, the more 
they prospered ; till the alarmed and exasperated mon- 
arch, as usual called Pharoah in scripture, by i^ome 
supposed to be the Memnon or Amenopolis of Egyptian 
history, thought at once to strike the fatal blow, by 
ordering every male child that was born to be cast into 
the Nile.- It was at this fearful period Moses was born, 
the predicted deliverer of his people, whom the Israelites 
were at this time expecting ; and it is not unlikely that 
the rumour of such a prediction had still more excited 
the fears of the king of Egypt, lest the cbildreR of 
Israel should escape his bonds. 

(To be continued,) 


A name that later daya have rendet'd dear: 
Though jealoui liberty uneuy grew 
To see her crown upon a foreign brow. 

In the last years of second Geoi^e's reign 
WiUi wan domesiic Eagland bled again. 
King James's hein retum'd to claim tbeir own 
Englaad was Arm— the Brunswick kept die cr 
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And Uft it on a brow that honour'd wears 
His brilliaDt diadem through three-$core years. 

We need no page of history to inipart 
Worth that is felt in every subject heart. 
From the low peasant, who, secure and free, 
Takes his spare meal beneath some native tret. 
Asks of his neighbour how the country fares, 
And fearless lists the tale of distant wars — 
To him whose goodly lands, with plenty spread, 
Ne^er felt the pressure of a hostile tread ; 
Whose lofty turret and embattled tower 
Have neyer trembled at the cannon's roar— 
All have a voice of gratitude to raise 
To him who left his country what it is. 
Who does not know how England slept secure 
While tyranny was couching at her door, 
And durst not enter ? Who that cannot tell 
How England stood when alL beside her fell ? 
And if there be a heart that loves the fane 
Cold infidelity assails in vain — 
The fane where He we worship is ador'd — 
In conscious liberty, from wrong secur'd — 
That heart shall kindle with a grateful flame 
At thought of our departed monarch's namei 
Whose gentle piety and holy trust 
Preserved the fabric, tottering to the dust ; 
When infidelity went boldly round, 
And levelled all beside it to the ground. 
Far other crown adorns his temples now 
Than that which loitered on his silver'd brpw : 
But even there his spirit may be mov*d , .> 
With holy joy to see the cause he lov'd, 
Religion's weal, that felt his fostering hand. 
Still growing and still smiliog on his land; 
While freedom, piety, and justice, claim 
Still as their own the sainted monarch's name. 
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FENELON. 

C Continued from page 909. J 

The power of Louis "KTV. CQuId sentence the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai to banishment from his court and 
from the society of his friends, but it could not condemn 
him to obscurity. He was visited in his retreat by m^y 
eminent persons, to whom an interview with Fen61on was 
a main object of their travels in France, seeking of him 
counsel and instruction. Among the rest by James 
Stuart, the son of the deposed James II. of England, 
who at that period still kept the hope of ascending the 
throne of his fathers. In contemplation of such a possi- 
bility. Pension gave him this advice. — " De no jamais 
forcer ses sujets k changer leur religion. NuUe puissance 
faumaine ne peut forcer, lui dit-il, le retranchment im- 
penetrable de la liberte du coeur. La force ne peut 
jamais persuader les hommes ; elle ne fait que des hypo- 
crites. Quand les rois se m^lent de la religion, au lieu 
de la prot^ger, ils la mettent en servitude. Accordez 
done k tous la liberty civile, non en improuvant tout 
comipe indifferent, mais en souffrant avec patience tout 
ce que Dieu souffre, et en t&chant de ramener les hommes 
par une douce persuasion.^' 

In this, as on all other occasions, Feneion avows him- 
self no approver of the persecuting spirit of the Roman 
Church. We have heard him accused of persecution 
towards the Jansenists — but we are happy to find on the 
closer examination of his life and sentiments, that his 
mild and moderate writings were the only weapons he 
used against them. ^ 

That he was firm in opposition to them and to the 
truths for which they suffered, is most true — but it is 
equally so that he throughout avowed hi$ disapprobation 
of the harsh measures used to subdue them. Our 
readers are aware that the Jansenists, themselves Romar 
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Catholics, and never in form and profession separated 
from that church, were opposed and crnelly persecuted 
by the Jesuits and the larger plEirt of thie French church 
on account of some differences of doctrine, in which the 
Jansenists approached nearer to the Protestant faith, 
and to the gospel truth. In the reign of Louis XIY. their 
monastery of Port Royal was rased to the ground, its 
pious inhabitants chased from their homes and subjected 
to imprisonments and cruelties of every description, 
which they endured with firmness, rather than sign a re- 
cantation of the truths they believed. Of this act we 
have F6n6Ion's opinion in a letter to the Duke of 
Chevreuse, in whiqh he writes. — ^'' tin coup d*autorite, 
comme celui qu^on vient de faire k Port Royal, ne peut 
qu^exciter la compassion publique pour ces fiUes, et 
nndignation centre leurs pers^cuteurs." 

In his own diocese the Archbishop received them w^h 
kindness, and allowed them to remain in peace ; an in- 
dulgence he also extended as far as possible to the 
Pr6testants, which occasioned him to be charged by his 
enemies with being indifferent to all religions. 

It was about this period that P^re Quesnisl, a Jansenist, 
published his "Reflections on t&e New Testament,'' a book 
still much esteemed, by us, but violently condemned at 
that time as in opposition to the doctrines of the cnurch. 
Fen6lon, who with all his piety and Christian spirit, was 
a most firm adherent to t;he Qbureh of Rome, was among 
those who wrote against it. While we rejoice to find in 
all his opposition the mildness, and moderation, and 
C;harity that become a Christian, we cannot but lament 
the blindness and error that placed such a man among 
the opposers of what appears to us no more than the 
truth. 

Nor w^ it in tfuestions of religion only that the 
voice of F6iielon was heard from his retreat. The situa- 
tion of his ruined and suffering country called forth all 
the powers pf his extensive intellect, and without know- 
ing whence it came, his counsel was frequen,tly heard in 
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the cdtirt of Louis, transmitted in a great varietur of me- 
morials to bis friends the Dakes of Beauvilliers and 
Ghevreuse. The determination of Louis to place his 
grandson on the throne of Spain, had armed against him 
the united powers of England, Austria, and Holland. 
The great Duke of Marlborough and the Prince Eugene 
defeated his armies in every quarter, ravaged his 
country, and threatened to approach the very gates of 
Paris. The king^s coffers were exhausted by previous 
extravagance, his armies in mutiny for want of pay, and 
the people perishing from famine. To such a condition 
had what the French called the glorious reign of Louis 
the Great reduced his unhappy country. Of the wretched 
state of France in 1710 F6n61on thus speaks. ''Le 
prdt manque souvent aux soldats ; le pain memo leur a 
manqu6 souvent plusieurs jours — ^les fonds de toutes les 
viUes sent 6puis6s ; on en a pris pour le roi les revenus 
de dix ans d'avance. Les Frangais qui sont prisonniers 
en Hollande, y meurent de faim, faute de payement de 
la part-du roi. On accable tout le pays par la demande 
des chariots ; on tue les chevaux des paysans : c'est d6- 
truire le labourage pour les ann6es prochaines et ne laisser 
aucnne esp6rance pour faire vivre les peuples — la na- 
tion tombe dans Tppprobre ; elle devient Tobjet de la 
derision publiqne. Vous me direz que Dieu soutiendra 
la France; mais je vous demande oil en est la promesse? 
Avez-vous qoelque garant pour des miracles? II vous 
en faut sans doute pour vous soutenir comme en I'air. 
Les meritez-vous dans un tems oil votre mine prochaine 
et totale ne pent vous corriger?" 

Daring the winter of 1709, the army of the king was 
principally indebted to the Archbishop of Cambrai for 
support. The name of F6n61on was respected by the 
invading army; and wherever tl/ey approached the lands 
that belonged to him, they set a guard over it to preserve 
the corn and woods from depredation. On one occasion, 
the aUied armies being within sight of the Chateau Cam- 
bresis, which was filled with grain belonging to the Arch- 
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buiiiop^ the Duke of Marlborough, findiag, in the extreme 
searcity of provisions, it would be impossible long to 
withhold this supply from his army, gave notice to F4u6« 
loo, and sent a detachment of his own soldiers to convey 
it for him to a place of safety. These magazines of 
com he gave up to the king's army, thus saving them for 
the time from famine. He thus writes; " Si on man- 
quoit par malheur d*argent pour de si pressans besoins» 
j'ofifre ma vaisselle d'argent et tons mes autres effets, 
ainsi que le peu qui me reste de ble.'* 

Compelled to cede to the enemy all his former con- 
quests, and seeing his country on the very brink of ruin, 
Louis was reduced to desire that^ to save France from 
destruction, his grandson Philip should resign the throne 
of Spain. Such had long been the advice of Pension, 
and such must' have been the issue, had not the stidden 
death of Joseph, Emperor of Austria, and the disgrace 
of Marlborough at the English court, saved France from 
the ruin that threatened her* 

We have before observed that F4n41on had been pro* 
h'Wited all intercourse with the Duke of Burgundy, his 
i.irmer pupil, now grown to manhood and commanding 
in the armies. But though forbidden all direct commu* 
nication, the counsels of Pension continued to be the 
guide of his character and conduct. In letters addressed 
to the Dukes of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, we find 
advice to the young prince under every circumstance in 
which he was placed. At the court, with the army — 
when slandered and depressed during the life-time of a 
father who almost hated him — in the influence and favour 
to which he arose on becoming Dauphin at his father's 
decease — and finally in the last hours of sorrow and of 
death, P^helon continued to his pupil his sage and holy 
counsels: and the young prince never ceased to love and 
respect the Archbishop as one to whom he owed all that 
was best in his character. 

" J'aime M. le Due de Bourgogne," writes he to M. de 
Beauvilliers, ** nonobstant ses defauts les plus choquiuift* 


io^ to the Prince : " II ne doit donner au public de spec- 
tacle sar la pi6t6 que dans les occasions de devoir, oil la 
T^gle soufTriroit s'il ne la suivoit pas aux yeux du monde. 
Par exefiiple, il doit Mre mndeste et recueilli k la messe, ' 
fairs librement ses devotions toutes les fois qu'il lui 
convient de les faire poor son avancement apirituel, 
s'abstenir de toute moquerie, de toute conversation libre, 
imposer silence I^-dessiis aux inf6rieurs par son s^rienx, 
par sareteooe^ (outcelaluidonnerabeaucoupd'autortte; 
inaia qoaod il fait ses devotions hors du grand jour il 
doit cboisir les heiires et les li^ux qui d6robent le plus 
cette action aux yeux des courtisans^ du resle, il ne 
doit jamais donner aucune demonstration de ses senii- ' 
mens ; on les salt assez. La seule re^Iarit£ pour les 
devoirs g^n^raux, et sa retenne k regard du mat, d^ci- 
deront saffisammeiit pour l'6dificatioD n^cessaire." 

" J'oubliois de vous dire, qu'un homme venn de Ver- 
sailles pretend que M. le due de Bourgogne a dtt que 
ce qiie la France soufTre maintenant vient de Dieu, qui 
veat nous faire expier nos fautes pass^ea. Si ce prince 
a parl6 ainsi, il n'a pas assez m^nag^ la f^potafion du 
roi : on est btess6 avec raison d'uoe devotion qui se borne 
k critiquer son grand-p^re." We voald mark to onr 
readers this observation — lorr; as we are to observe that 
z 8 
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' too much of youug people's religion in tbe present day 
consists in criticising and censuring those whom they 
ought to respect — on whose character they should be 
silent, if they cannot approve. " 

With the faithfulness of a friend and guardian, F6n6- 
lon repeats to the young prince every report of his de- 
fects or misconduct of whatever kind, and thus concludes 
his letter. — " Les bruits mSme les plus injustes ne sont 
pas inutiles k savoir quand le coeur est boo et grand, 
comme vous I'avez, Dieu merci.*' 

*' On dit m^me que vos maximes scrupuleuses vont 
jusqu'^ ralenter votre z^le pour la conversation des con- 
qu&tes du roi; et Ton ne manque pas d'attribuer ce 
scrupule k T^ducation que je vous ai donn6e dans votre 
enfance. Vous savez, Monsieur, combien j'ai htk 
feloign^ de vous donner de tels sentimens ; mais il ne 
s*agit nullement de moi, qui ne m^rite d'etre compt6 
pour rien ; il s'agit de Tetat et des armes du roi ; que je 
suis sAr que vous vonlez soutenii* avec toute la fermet6 
et la viguear possible.'^ 

The death of the Dauphin, father of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, despised and unregretted, by raising the young 
prince to the situation of immediate heir to the throne, 
the king also being now aged, made a great change in 
publick conduct towards those who were considered as 
his friends, and the disgraced prelate among the rest 
began to be courted by the interested great. Cambrai 
suddenly became the only road to every part of Flan- 
ders ; and none could pass to the army or to the neigh- 
bouring provinces without a visit to the Archbishop. 

It was under this change of circumstances, and in the 
near prospect of his pupil's accession to the tiirone, that 
F6nelon employed himself in drawing out new plans of 
government, and various methods of reform and amelio- 
ration of liis suffering country, consumed almost to ruin 
by despotism and misgovernment. Ever the friend of 
religion, liberty, and moderation, his schemes were such 
as might well insure ha|fpiness to a people — whether or 


not they were practicable. Providence forbade the op*^ 
portanity to prove. Far other chaoges than the peaceful 
aud quiet reform of government proposed by F6nelon, 
were in reserve for that unhappy country* 

While F^n^lon was thus preparing counsels for his 
future sovereign and happiness for his country, and per- 
haps anticipating for himself a reunion with his royal 
pupil, and with the friends from whom he had lived 
twelve years in banishment, the sudden death of the 
Duke of Bui^undy closed these prospects for ever. A 
fever carried off, within a few days of each other, this 
young prince, at twenty-nine years of age, his wife, and 
eldest sou* The Duchess of Burgundy died first, on 
the 12th of February, 1712. F^n^lon hastened to ad- 
dress to the prince a word of consolation in his affliction, 
but at the very moment in which he wrote, the prince 
was himself breathing his last, leaving him to need the 
counsel thus addressed to one who needed it no longer : 
— '' Ce n'est pas tout que de n aimer que ce qu'on doit 
aimer. Dieu jaloux veut qu'on ne Taime que pour lui, 
et de son amour. 11 nous defend de nous attacher aux 
objets de nos affections jusqu'^:#iii:^.re.aBepartie de 
uott8*mSmes, de peur que nqlre coeur ne soit trop 
crnellement fl^tri et dechir6, lorsque nous en sommes 
s6par6s. 

''Tout ce qu'on aime le plus 16gitimement ici has, 
nous pr6pare une sensible douleur, parce*qu'il est de na* 
ture k nous 6tre bientdt enlev^. Nous ne devons point 
aimer ce qui nous est cher, plus que nous-m^mes ; ou, 
nous ne devons point aimer uous-m6mes que pour Dieu. 
Dieu n'afflige que par amour; il est le Dieu de conso- 
lation; il essuie les larmes qu'il fait r^pandre; il fait 
retrouver en lui tout ce qu'on croit perdu ; il sauve la 
pef9onne que la prosp6rit6. mondaine auroit s6duite,<et 
il d6tache celle qui n'etoit pas assez d6tachee. 

The prince died on the 18th of February, and Fenelon 
felt, doubtless, the force of the words he had written, 
when he exclaimed on hearing the intelligence, ^* Tdus 
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mes liens sont rompus — ^rieo ne m'attache plas k la 
terre."* 

F^D^lon appears to have suffered some uneasiness on 
account of the letters and papers he bad addressed to 
the Duke of Burgundy, which would be found and pro- 
bably disapproved, as all his counsels had been, by the 
tenacious Louis. But he was thus reassured by a letter 
from Madame de Main tenon, addressed to his friend M. 
de Beauvilliers;— •' Je voulois vons renvoyer tout ce qui 
s'y est trouve de vous et de M. de Cambrai, mais le roi 
a voulu le br&ter lui-m6me. Je vous avoue que j'y ai eu 
un grand regret, car jamais on ne peut ecrire rien de si 
beau et de si bon ; et si le prince que nous pleufons a eu 
quelques defauts, ce n'est pas pour avoir re9u des con- 
soils trop timides, ni qu'on Fait trop flatte. On pept 
dir^ que ceux 4ui vont droit ne sont jamais confus." 

Fenelon had now more than ever to mourn over the 
fearful prospects that overhung his country. Louis XIV . 
was upwards of seventy years of age. His son, his 
grandson, and great grandson, had expired before bim, 
leaving a feeble infant ^.he claimant to the crown — while 
the vices and infidelity of the abandoned Duke of Or- 
leans, who would claiiti the regency, threatened destriic- 
tion to all that is most valuable to a nation, EVeh by 
this wicked prince the archbishop was much respected. 
It was for him he at this time wrote his beautiful' letters, 
since published, on the Worship of the Divinity, the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, and Free-will. As they are in 
print we need not particularly speak of them. At this 
time also the controversy was renewed against the P^re 
Quesnel, and his works condemned by the Pope— but 
not without so much division in the church of France, » 
as threatened new discords to the distracted kingdom. 
Some have thought that Louis XIV., in the difficulties 
of all sorts in which he found himself involved, would 
have had recourse to the talents and assistance of Fene- 
lon-^but there is more reason to believe he continued 
in decided aversion to him to the last. 
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Whatever were the king's disposition, it was no more 
the time. One after the other, Fen6Ion saw depart all 
the friends whose faithful attachment had been the en- 
joyment and solace of his life. The Abb^ de Langeron, . 
with whom he had passed his early years — who had been 
associated with him in the education of the princes, and 
sharing his disgrace, never after parted from him — the 
Dukes of Beauviliiers and Chevreuse, his attached and 
faithful friends, who, even in the years of his disgrace, 
had shared all his thoughts, and been guided by his 
counsels-— one after another expired before him. On 
occasion of the illness of the last, he thus writes to the 
Abb6 Beaumont: Je ne vis plus que de Tamiti^; et 
ce sera Tamiti^ qui me fera moiirir. Je sens combien 
je vous aime, et c'est ce qui m'alarme le plus: car Dieu 
m'ote les personnes que j'aime le plus. Ilfaut queje. 
les aime mal, puisque Dieu tourne sa mis^ricorde ou sa 
jalousie k m'en priver.*' 

The last letter written by the hand of F6n6Ion was 
one of consolation to the Duchess of Beauviliiers, written 
three days before his death, containing these words — 
" Nous retrouverons bient6t ce que nous n'aurons point 
perdu; nous en approchons tons les jours k grand pas; 
encore un peu, et il n'y aura plus de qui pleurer." 

On the 1st of January, 1715, F^nelon was attacked 
with the illness of which he died. He survived but six 
days, during which time he desired the holy Scriptures 
might be read to him almost continually. He especially 
delighted to hear the last verses of the fourth and the 
first nine verses of the fifth chapter of II. Corinthians, 
frequently exclaiming, *' R^petez, rep6tez-moi ces di- 
vines paroles." Having given his parting benediction 
to his family and domestics, and dictated a brief letter 
to the king, recommending the diocese and church in 
general to his'care, F6n61on died 7th of January, 1715, 
at sixty-four years of age. 

Knowing, as we do, that Fen^lon lived and died a 
firm adherent to the Roman Catholic Church, we must 
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suppose some degree of error mixed with his piety and 
most sincere deyotion. But the entire renunciation of 
himself and simple dependence on his Saviour, so pro- - 
minent in all his life and writings, leave us assuredly no 
doubt that his errors were in things not essential, while • 
his heart was sincerely and truly Christian. The friends 
and the enemies of religion have alike left testimony to 
the consistent piety of his character, as well as to his 
great talents. Even Voltaire, who rarely adpired what 
was good, saySy ** F6n61on was the most charming man 
at the court.* He had a heart naturally tender, with a 
sweet and lively imagination, and a mind much cultivated* 
He was a man of taste, and preferred the affecting and 
sublime in divinity to what was morose and difficult. 
His imagination was warmed with candour and virtue, as 
others are inflamed by their passions. He loved God 
purely for himself." 

His writings remain to us as evidences at once of his 
piety aild talents. The deep spirituality of his feelings, 
his intimate knowledge of the human heart, his hund>le 
dependence and holy acquiescence in the will of God, 
with the elegance of language in which they are ex- 
pressed, must make them ever delightful to the pious and 
the thoughtful. The ** OGuvres Spirituelles" wejsonsider 
the most beautiful of his works. It is not reading for 
the very young, nor to be tasted by the careless in reli- 
gion — but we may find occasion to make useful extracts 
from its pages. No writer seems to us so deeply con- 
scious of the deceitfulness and the evasioas of the human 
heart, indulging, even in our best actions, a wilful and 
selfish disposition. His religion looks below the sur- 
face, and treats with the most secret feelings of the 
bosom. How forcibly in the following passage he pur- 
sues our pride even into the hiding-place in which it 
calls itself humility. ** Laissez-vous humilier. Le si- 
lence et la paix dans Thumiliation sont le vrai bien de 
Tame. On seroit tent^ de parler humblement, et on en 
auroit mille beaux pretextes: mais il est encore meilleur 
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de se taire humblement. L'huinilit6 qui parle encore 
est encore suspecte. £n parlant, Tamour-propre se 
soulage an pea." But we forbear the quotations we 
might be tempted to make from these beaatiful com- 
positionsy sensible that a perception of their eifcellence 
and truth can scarcely be expected at an age when we 
have small knowledge of human nature in others or in 
ourselves. 


REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 


All Scripture is given by inspiration of God^ and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness. — IT. TiM. iii. 10. 

To read the Bible with advantage, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to become convinced that it is the word of God, 
and in order to arrive at this conviction, we should ex- 
amine the evidences, both external and internal, which 
have been adduced to prove this mo'^t important poinjt. 
But this once admitted, we should without reserve re- 
serve all, and hear God speaking to us in one part as 
well as in another. It is not uncommon to hear our Lord's 
discourses, as related by the Evangelists, preferred to 
,St. Paul's Epistles — ^now surely this preference would 
not have that undue weight, which it sometimes has, if it 
were remembered that the same spirit inspired all the 
writers of the New Testament, that two of the Evan- 
gelists, St. Mark and St. Luke, were not Apostles, whil(d 
St. Peter, St. James, and St. Jude, were; and that 
St, Paul was a ** chosen vessel, not a whit behind the 
very chiefest Apostles." |t was moreover to be expected 
^that the Apostles after our Lord's ascension would more 
fully unfold the doctrines of the Gospel, as our Lord had 
told them not only that*the Spirit should bring to their 
remembrance the things thqy had heard, but should reveal 
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new things, and things which they were not then able to 
bear ; and who had a larger measure of the gifts and 
graces of the Spirit bestowed on him, than A« who was 
•* caught up into the third heaven and heard unspeakable 
words?" If any should happen to feel this undue pre- 
ference, it would be well worth while, 1st, by the exami- 
nation of evidences, to become convinced that alU &c., 
II. Tim. iii. 16; and 2nd, to compare spiritual things 
with spiritual, by which method it will be found that what 
is written in one place is not contradicted, bat confirmed 
by what is said in others — and for the very reason, be- 
cause all is the mind of the same Spirit. S. 

Those that seek me early shall find me, — Prov, viii. 17. 

It is true that the grace of God is not confined to age 
' and circumstances, and that there is^hope in the eleventh 
hour; but there is much iliore reason to hope^ that the 
seed scattered by the minister of God will be sown in 
the hearts of the youag — take deep root downwards, and 
bring forth fruit upward. The ground of the heart has 
not as yet been pre-occupied and filled up with the cares 
and vanities of life — prejudices have not been imbibed 
and cherished — and, though the natural heat and fervour 
of youth are not easily restrained, yet habits have not been 
acquired and so long indulged in, that they cannot with 
comparative ease be relinquished and forsaken. Besides 
all the advantages of an early acquaintance with God, we 
are encouraged to seek Him by the positive promise 
given above, that those who do seek him early «Aa//find 
him — and they that find, find a portion for time and for 
eternity. O that all those who are setting out with light 
hearts on their journey through life, would remember 
that this life is only a passage to eternity, and that except 
Jesus is their guide, their king, their shepherd, and 
friend, they will have none to be with them when they 
pass through the valley of the shadow of death ! O that 
they would believe that all their light and airy prospects 
of worldly pleasure will not hie realized — that the real 
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mjoyneilt of tfe w9I not be dmiiiikhed but beigbiened 
-and improTed by taking op tbe yoke of -Cbrist, and learti- 
iog of Um leho is meek and lowly in beart, for bis yoke 
is easy and lus burden Jigbt — bis ways are ways of plea* 
'santness, and bis pi^bs are patbs of peace. -S. 


JI. SfiTSR lii. /rom lie 8ih to iheUBthverjse* 

Wfijadge tbe Loid by ''feeble sense/' tberefore in 
considering fbe term of our li^es, we seem to imi^ne 
^bat oar years, and tbe lengtibened steps of our pilgrim- 
Bge, are as slowly numbered by bim, as tbey areby our- 
fidves. It is a thoogbt of too great immensity for our 
limited comprebension, tbat tbe space of time allotted to 
bundreds of generations among men, sbould pass as 
irwifdy beforertbe Almigbty Mind, as tbe transient mo- 
ments of a day. It is also a thought '' too wonderful*' 
for us to ''attain unto," tbat each individual in each of 
tiiose generations should be equally marked, governed, 
and preserved by God-; that not the human race only, 
but every created thing, every sparrow that falleth to the 
ground, is under the eye of our heavenly Father. " He 
.'feedeth the young ravens," and "the young lions seek 
-tilietr meat from Grod." How much more then shall 
the immortal soul of man be 4he object of his care and 
concern ! How impossible that it can- perish unregarded 
of the Lord! .For he "is not slack ooncernuig his pvo- 
Biise;" he cannot fail towards us, as we fail in our 
promises to our fellow-creatures; nothing can prevent 
the accomplishment offais designs— no power can arrest 
the working of his decrees. His eyes are over the whole 
earth, fab ears are open to the cries of all bis creatures, 
and so merciful is our God, that he is "long suffering" 
to all, not being " willing that any should perish, but that 
all should come to^ repentance." He- does not, therefore, 
limit his promises ; '*>the Lord's hand is not shortened 
• that it cannot save^ neither is his ear heavy that it cannot 
hear," buthe hasteth to do good to those who draw near 
•^tohim. Why do* we then defer our iqiproaobes to his 
VOL. 1. A a 
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gracious throne ? Let us remember that his eounsels afe 
not open to us, and that whilst he, numbereth all oor 
days, he doth not reveal to us the hour of our departure 
hence ; it '' will come as a thief in the night/' and at w 
hour when we think not of it. O may we in that awful 
moment unclose our eyes upon '* a new heaven and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness." Seeing 
that we look for such things, that our treasures are therein, 
that our incorruptible, undefiled, unfading inheritance is 
with God, how should the tenour of our lives below ac- 
cord with those hopes and those affections which are set 
on things above ! How should our thoughts be purified 
as a preparation for the enjoyment of those pleasures 
which are at the right hand of God, and how should we 
daily ''walk worthy jof the vocation whereunto we are 
called!" 

" There is a rest for the people of God," but we are 
not fitted to enter it, if, in the anticipation of this blest 
promise, we are influenced by no other desire than that 
of escaping from a world of pain and sorrow. A more 
exalted hope of the " day of God," is surely the portion 
of the believer. He hastes unto the coming of that day 
which is for ever to destroy the sin that dwells within 
him, and which is to perfect his holiness in the presence 
of the Lord. He looks for those new heavens, and that 
new earth, because therein dwelleth righteousness, and 
whilst he rejoices that he shall behold the glory and great 
majesty of his Redeemer, he is diligent that he may be 
found of him in peace, without spot, and blameless. For 
if we stedfastly believe in Him who is the advocate for 
sinners, " giving all diligence" to add to our faith evory 
heavenly virtue, " growing in grace, and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesas Christ," He will 
deliver us out of temptations, and will " present us 
faultless before the presence of his glory." We may in- 
deed " account" his "long suffering" to be *' salvation," 
for he is not extreme to mark our transgressions, lest 
'* the spirit should fail before Bim, and the sou|s which 
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he has made. ** He waits to be gracious, that he may 
not give us over unto eternal death; and in his mercy 
he chastens and corrects us *' till we acknowledge our 
otfb'nce, and seek his face/' for he knoweth that it is 
''in our afflictions that we shall seek him early." 
' *' Let us," therefore, *' search, and try our ways, and 
turn again unto the Lord ; let us lift up our hearts with 
omr hands unto God in the heavens," for though we have 
all "transgressed," we have all "rebelled," yet -He 
" pardoneth iniquity," and "retaineth not his anger ^ for 
ever, because. he delightethin mercy," Y. 

And hallow my sabbaths^ that they may he a sign he'^ 
tween me and you^ that ye may know that I am the 
Lord your God. — Ezekibl xx. 20. 

But if we hallow them not, of what is it the sign? 
The Lord himself has appointed the test. He made his 
sabbath a sign to man that he takes care for him — that 
he bethinks himself of him — :that he is his protector and 
his friend. He made it to himself a sign that the man 
who hallowed it gave heed to him, that he sought him, 
believed him, trusted him. God chose this test, and it 
holds good. If we hallow his sabbaths, it is a sign we 
choose him for our Lord and God, delight in his service, 
dnd desire to do his will : so choosing, so delighting, so 
^ desiring, we may know it on his word, that he is what 
W'O would have him, our Lord and God. The sign is 
sure, for he has appointed it. But if we have no plea- 
sure in his sabbaths, if we refuse to hallow them, like 
them the least of all the week, and endeavour to be rid 
of them the best we may, there is a sign, indeed, but far 
other than was appointed— there is a sign we neither 
love, nor desire, nor obey him, and therefore*— it is a 
fearful' thought — we cannot know he is the Lord out 
God. 


1^ 


THE LISTENER.— No- V: 

AlK' who enter on the world are in pnrsuit of hapj^ 
ness ; each one questions of anotheK where it is, of fatt^' 
cies he perceirres it from afar; but very few coiifes9 
that they have fonsd it. The youBg» atmrtiBg into life 
with sangaine hopes and spirite gay, expeet it every 
where : the more experienced, having sottj^t it limg and. 
fonnd it not, decide that it is no where« The moralbt 
tells us there is no such thing; The historian- almost 
proves it by the miseries he details. Poverty says, It is 
not with me — and wealth says, Notwitb.mew Spleadnat 
(faudie& by the cottage door, heaves the rich jewel oat her 
bosom with a sigh, and sayatbe dwellers there iM- hap-* 
pier than she is. Penury looks out upon her- as she 
passes,, loathes her own portion, and silently envies wfaalt 
she must not share* Ignorance, witb dazzled and nm?- 
js^gisg eye^ ^mires the leariied and esteem? then* 

happy. Learning decides that '* ignorance is bliss," and> 
bewails the enlargement of capacity it cannot find enough. 
to fill. Wherever we ask, the answer b stilly *' Seek- 
farther.*' Is it so, then, that there is no happiness oa; 
earth ? Or, if it does^exist, is it a thing of circumstance^ 
confined to certain states, dependent on rank and sta* 
tion — here to-day and gone to-morrow, in miserable de» 
peqdence on the casnidties of life ? We are often asked 
the question by those of whom the world is yet untried^ 
who, even in the spring time of their mirth, are fain ta 
hear the complaints of all around them, and well may 
wonder what they mean. We affect not to answer qnes* 
tioud which never were answered yet — but we can^'tell 
a story of sometlung that our ear has heard and our eye 
has seen, and that many beside can testify tp be die 
truth. And well may we, who so often list to what we 
like not, be allowed for once to tell a pleasant tale. 

Distant something more than a mile from the village 
of Desford, in Leicestershire, at the lower extremity of 
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« steep and ragged lane, was seen an obscure and melaa- 
choly hovel. The door stood not wide to invite observa- 
tion; the cheerful fire gleamed not through the case- 
ment to excite attention from the passenger. The low 
tobf and outer wall were but just perceived among the 
branches of the hedge-row, uncultured and untrimmed, 
that ran between it and the road. As if there were no- 
thing there that any one might seek, no way of access 
presented itself, and the step of curiosity that would per- 
«8ist in finding entrance, must pass over mud and briars 
^to obtain it. Having reached the door with difficulty, a 
•light presented itself such as the eye of delicacy is not 
"wont to look upon. It was not the gay oontentedness of 
peasant life, that poets tell of, aod prosperity sometimes 
-stoops to envy. It was not the labourer resting from his 
toil, the ruddy child exulting in its hard, scant meal, the 
housewife singing blithely at her wheel, the repose of 
-health and fearlessness — ^pictures that so often persuade 
us happiness has her dwelling in the cabins of the poor. 
'The room was dark and dirty — there was nothing on th« 
"walls but the bare beams, too ill-joined to exclude the 
•weather, with crevices in vain attempted to be stopped 
•by rent and moulded paper. A few broken utensils 
'hung about the room — ^a table and some broken chairs 
were all the furniture, except what seemed intended for 
a bed, yet promised small repose. The close and smoky 
atmosphere of the apartment, gave to it the last colour- 
ing of discomfort and disease. Within there sat a figure 
such as the pencil well might choose for the portrait of 
"wretchedness. Quite grey, and very old, and scarcely 
clothed, a woman was seen sitting by the fire-place, 
seemingly unconscious of all that passed around her. 
Her features were remarkably large, and in expression 
' harsh — her white hair, turned back from the forehead, 
hung uncombed upon her shoulders — her withered arm 
'Stretched without motion on her knee, in form and 
colouring seemed nothing that had lived — her eye was 
' fixed on the wall before her — an expression of suffering 
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mmL a fimk movement of tibe lip, alone giving tolbeit of 
eKistenee. 

. Haced with her back towards the door* she peiceiv^d 
not ihe intrasion, and while I paused to listen and t9 
gase^ I alight have determined that here at^Ieast was a 
ppot where happiness ^oald not dwell-— one beiog» at 
least, to whom enjoyment apoti earth mast be forbiddea 
bj external cirettmstaaGe-*-witb whom to live was of ne- 
eessitj to be wretched. Well might the listenier in sack 
a scene as this be startled by expressions of deMgh<^ 
1 strangely contrasted with the murmors we are wont tp 
hear amid the world's abundance. But it was even sn. 
From the pale« shrivelled lips of this po<Nr womaa, we 
jieard a whispering expression of enjoyment, seareeljr 
articulate, yet not so low but that we could distioigaiah 
the words " Delightful!" " Happy T' 

As we advanced with the hesitation sof disgust into tbp 
unsightly hoveU the old woman looked at as with kind- 
ness but without emotion> bade us be seated, and till 
questioned* 'showed very little inclinatioa to speak. 
Being asked how she did, she at first repliedf '' Very 
ill," then hastily added, '* My carcass ill^ but I am weU, 
very well." And then she laid her head upon a cold, 
black stone, projecting from the wall beside the fire-place, 
as if unable to support it loiter. We remarked that it 
was bad weather. ** Yes," she aaswered«---thea hastily 
correcting herself — *' No, not bad-^it is God Afaaigbty's 
weather, and cannot be bad." *' Are you in pain'f" we 
asked-^'-a question that was scarcely needed, so plainly 
did her movemente bet«y it. •« Y w. always in j,W^ 
but not such pain as my Saviour sufiered for me* — ^his 
pmn was worse than mine — mine does no;k signify*'' 
Some remark being made on the wretchedness of her 
dwelling, her stern features almost relaxed into a smile, 
and she said she did not think it so ; and wished us aUas 
happy as herself. As she showed little disposition to talk, 
and never made any remark till asked for it, and then in 
worid^ as few and «iaple as might axpresi her meaniiv» 


k waft siowly tad by reiterated questiona tbat ^i^ cqvH 

draw from her a simple tale. Being agisted if that wwk aU 

the bed ahe had od which to sleep, she said she seldom 

alept, and it waa long that she had not been able to uiv* 

dress herself'-^bol it was od that straw she passed the 

pigbt* We asked her if the night seemed not verj 

long. ** No-*HM>t long/' she answered-^'* never long-*^ 

I think of God all night, and, when the cock crows, ani 

surprised it comes so soon." *' And the days*— you sit 

^re all day, in pain and unable to move* Are the 

days not long?" How can they be long? Is not He 

with me? Is it not all up — up?" an expression shefre- 

4iifteiifly made use of to describe the joyful elevation of 

ker mind* On saying she passed much time in prayer, 

she ,was asked for what she prayed. To this she 

always answered, " Oh ! tg g^, you know — to go-^-wheo 

he pleases — ^not till he pleases/' To express the facility 

ahe found in prayer, she once said, it seemed as if her 

prayers were all laid out ready for her iii her bed. Qut 

time would fail us to repeat the words, brief as they were, 

in which this aged saint expressed her gratitude to thp 

Saviour who died for her^~her enjoyment of the God 

who abode with her — her expectations of the heaven to 

which she was basting — and perfect contentedness with 

her earthly portion. It proved on enquiry to be worse 

than it appeared* The outline of her history, as gathered 

at different times from her owq lips, was this i — 

Her husband's name was Peg, her own being Sfaiy, 
she was usually known by the appellation of Poll Pe^, 
and had been long remembered in the village as livin^^ 
in extreme poverty and going about to beg bapon at 
Christmas-time. Het youth had beeo passed in service 
,of various kinds; and though she did not kno^ her age, 
it appeared, from public events which she remembered to 
have passed when she w^ a girl, that she coujld not be leas 
than eighty. Later in life she had kept sheep upon the 
forest hilb,.and in the simplici^ of her heart, would speak 
ipf her days of prosperity when she had two sheep of her 
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own. She could not read — but from attending^* divh}# 
service had become familiar with the language of scrips 
ture, and knew, though hitherto she did not heed, the 
promises and threatenings it contains. We know nothing 
of her previous character ; that of her husband and family 
was very bad — but we are not informed that hers was so. 
She would often speak of the families she had lived in, 
and the sort of religion she had witnessed there — par- 
ticularly in a family of Quakers, where she remarked she 
had heard much of the abominations that would lead her 
to misery, but little of the way to heaven. The first 
earnest religious feeling she related of herself, was felt 
some short time previous, when walking alone in the 
field, she bethought herself of her hard fate-"— a youth 
of toil, an old age of want and misery — and if she must 
go to hell at last, how dreadful was her portion. Struck 
with the appalling thought, she knelt down beneath the 
hedge to pray — the first time, perhaps, that heartfelt and 
earnest prayer had gone op to heaven from her lips. 

Not very long after this, as we understand, the old 
woman was taken ill, and unable to move from the straw, 
at that time her only bed, in a loft over the apartment 
we have described — where, little sheltered by the broken 
roof, and less by the rags that scarcely covered her, she 
lay exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, without 
money to support, or friend to comfort her. It was in 
this situation that her mind, dwelling probably on the 
things that in health passed by her unregarded, received the 
strong and lasting impression of a vision she thought she 
beheld, probably in a dream, though she herself believed 
that she was waking. In idea she saw the broad road 
and the narrow as described in scripture. In the broad 
road, to use her own expressions, there were many walk- 
ing, it was smooth and pleasant, and they got on fast-^ 
but the end of it was dark. On the narrow road she 
herself was treading and some fewothers — but the way was 
rugged — some turned back, and others sat down as un« 
able to proceed. She herself advanced till she reached 


a ^kee mote befwti&U she, sakU tba4 any. thmf^ to wlriMb 
she could compare it. When asked what it was like^ 
she coald not say, but that it was very bright^ and that, 
there were many ^ttiog there. Being qtiesitioned whom 
these were-^sh@ said they were like men* bat larger apid*- 
more beaatiful; and all dressed in glitteringd^^HUich waa^ 
her expression — and one was more beaatiful than ther 
rest^— whom she knew to be the Savipar, because of hia^ 
readiness and kindness in receiving her. Bot the mo«t 
pleasing impression seemed to be left by the Hallelujahs^: 
this company were- singing. She was* told by HSm she? 
knew to be her Savionr, that she must go back for a 
little time, and- then should come again to dwell with 
them for ever. 

Thus: ended bet vision-^but not so the impres&ion it 

made. Tfe recollection of the scene she had witnessed. 

and of the bliss that- had been promised her, was the 

s#tiroe of all her happiness. Turning her eye from eiarth 

tO'heftveir, and feeing aii her thoughts on thai eternity tO' 

which she was hastening, it left her, not what she before 

had been, wretched on earth, and unmindful of any thing- 

beyond-^but with a heart deeply impressed with the love^ 

and mercy of her G*od, fully and undoubtingly relying- 

on- her Saviour's promise, €md proving the reality of those 

feelings by earnest devotion and most cheerful aoqui-^ 

escence in her Maker's will. It was not the fervouc:o£ 

ajBrstimpresnon-— the enthusiasm of an excited imaginary 

tbn. She siurvived six or seven years, but time made nO' 

change in her feelings. She passed those years in the 

extreme of poverty, dependent on the alms of some few 

persons who knew and visited her: she passed them ia 

pain and helplessness; mocked and iU*treated by hes 

husband and her sons, and insulted often by her unfeel*^ 

ing neighbours, who came to laugh at her devotion and 

ridicule her hopes. For these as. well as for some who 

visited her for kinder purposes, she had but one answer*** 

she wished them all like her ; prayed that they might only 

be a« happy as herself. When told what she had seeu 
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-w^ a mere dream and a delasioti,- she said, it did not 
signify to tell her that — she had seen it, and it was the 
recollection of it that made her nights so short and her 
days so happy. '' And what does it signify," she added» 
" that they swear at me, and tell me I am a foolish old 
woman — don't I know how happy I am?" During the 
many years that she survived, the minister of ttTe pariish 
saw her constantly, and found little variation in her 
feelings, none in her firm adherence to the tale she at 
first had told, and the persuasion that what «he had seen 
was a blessed reality, sufiicieut to make her happy in 
every extreme of earthly wretchedness. And hB saw heir 
die as she had lived, in holy, calm, and confident re- 
liance on her Saviour's promise. 

To this that I have written, Icould find much to add, 
having notes of all that passed during the protrapted years 
of this devoted woman's life. But my purpose here wall 
not to make a story. I have witnessed only to what I 
isaw, and repeated only what my ear ixasiistenedte^ 
And I have repeated it but to prove that the happiness 
which all men seek, and most complain they find not, has 
sometimes^n abode where we should least expect to find 
it. This is an extreme case-extreme in mental enjoy- 
ment as in external misery. But it is true. And if it h$ 
so, that a being debarred the commonest comforts of life, 
almost of the light and air of heaven, suffering, and in- 
capable even to clothe herself, or cleanse her unsightly 
dwelling, could yet pass years of so much happiness, 4;hat 
her warmest expressions of gratitude to her benefactors 
was to wish them a portion as happy as her own>^what 
are we to say to those, who, amid the overflow of snb« 
lunary good, make the wide world resound with their 
complainings ? How -are we to understand it, that^ 
while blessings are showered around us as the summer 
rain, there is so little real happiness on earth ? Because 
we seek it not aright — we seek it where it is not — ^in 
ojQtward circumstance and external good, and neglect to 
seek it) where alone it dwells, in the close chambers of 
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the bosom. We would have a happioess in time inde- 
pendent of eternity— -we would have it independent of 
the Being whose it is to give : and so we go forth, each 
one as. best we may, to seek out the rich possession for 
ourselves. Those who U^ink they are succeeding, will 
not list.our tale. But if there be any who, having m%de 
trial of the world, are disposed to disbelieve the existence 
of what they seek — ^if there be any among the young, 
who start at the report, and shrink from the aspect, of 
their already-clouded prospects, we fain would have them 
hear a, brighter tale. There is happiness upon earth. 
There is happiness for the poor and for the rich ; for the 
most prosperous and the most desolate. There is happi- 
ness, but we will not have it. 


A SERIES OF 

LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


LECTURE THE FIFTH. 


Thy will he done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Happy are we indeed, if this be in honest earnest* 
ness the language of our hearts ; for it is a prayer accept- 
able in heaven, and granted e'en before we breathe it— 
and if it indeed be our desire, no wish of ours can remain 
unsatisfied, but all in the issue must be as we would 
have it. What need then of the prayer, perhaps we 
ask, since the will of God will at all events have place ? 
To him assuredly no need — for he will do his pleasure 
whether we will or not, and if we refase to perform what 
he wills, our opposition never can thwart his purposes. 
But there is need, great need, that what our Father 
wills, his children learn to desire — sprayer is the lan- 
guage of desire, and therefore we are bidden thus, ip 
pray. If our will were in exact conformity with the will 
of £rod| our choice the same, our purposes the same, and 
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we in «n tbingiB of iSke mind with Him, as is tiie lease in 
heaven, nothing could cross onr purposes or mar our 
hopes : nor coald there need this prayer, sinee there the 
will of Grod is done of coarse, no one dissenting or eppo" 
fling. But on earth it <is not>so. The will of God and 
the will of man stand in contintial opposition ; and this 
in the events and circamstances of onr lives, as wdlas 
in our moral conduct. As regards the latter, this oppo- 
sition is criminal, and bears the character of sin, — with 
' respect to the former, it is the voice of nature, aspiring 
after happiness, and shrinking from what appears to her 
ns'evil. 

In tM)me cases the will of God is so declared and sa 
apparent, that we cannot hot know what it is, and- that it 
stands in opposition to our own. In other cases his 
will b altogether unknown to us — ^his purposes are in« 
scrutable, his designs above our reach : they may, there- 
fore, for aught that we can know, be exactly opposed to 
our best earthly hopes and fondest wishes. In the midst 
of this darkness, this uncertainty, and oppositioir, we are 
required to ask that his will be done-7*that it be done at 
any rate. Whatever it may be — unknown, unquestioned, 
little acceptable as we perhaps may find it — be it done. 

It is a prayer too bold, methinks, from the lips of care- 
lessness and self-will. For what may it not imply? 
Perhaps the blighting of our fairest hopes--«perhaps the 
loss of all we hold most dear — the infliction, perhaps, of 
'what we shudder but to think of. The deep sorrow of 
'to-morrow may be the answer to the prayer of to-night, 
and' the will, whose accomplishment we ask in the morn- 
ing, may be to make us wretched ere the day be spent. 
Surely then they are not words to be lightly and incon- 
siderately uttered, but need a consistency of feeling, 
that should the answer to them come in a form we like 
not, we may receive it meekly as the acceptance of our 
prayers, und tibe accomplishment of our own expressed 
desire, 
-•'ibid this is not unreasonable ; for* the wfll^of God is 
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good. He who knows the heginning and the end, the 
long and distant consequences of things in which we read 
nothing bat the pains or the (>Iea8ures of the present 
moment — he who knows the creatures he has made, and 
what is in them and what is best for them — ^it is not un- 
reasonable that he should require of us that we desire 
the accomplishment of his wUl before our own, ignorant, 
short-sighted, and mistaking of what is good as we know 
ourselves to be. 

And as the requisition is not unreasonable, neither is 
our compliance with it impossible. Our choice must 
many times be in opposition to the will of God— ^for it is 
not in our nature to choose sorrow, or to prefer what is 
painful. But there may be such sense of God's superior 
wisdom and such confidence in his love, that we can 
really desire to have our own choice and preference put 
aside, wherever they oppose the accomplishment of his 
purposes. It is surely not impossible to be so fully 
convinced God knows best, that we would not, if we 
could, divert him from his designs for the furtherance of 
our own blind purposes. 

If, then, the requisition is so reasonable and so possible, 
we have need to consider if we are complying with it. 
In w.ords we are indeed — ^for we are incessantly repeat- 
ing this prayer in obedience to God's commands. But 
what is in our hearts the while ? Rebellion, discontent, 
impatience. Some obstinate purpose of our own, which 
we are determined to pursue at any rate, and to be dis- 
satisfied if we attain it not. Why are our brows clouded 
with care and bent with restless anxieties ? Why are our 
tempers for ever in a ferment of hopes, and fears, and 
disappointments? What can mean the complaints we 
hear incessantly against our fortunes — the fretfuluess 
against every thing that opposes our desires? The sullen 
murmur over the portion assigned us upon earth, and 
restless desire for something that we may not have? 
Clearly because our will is crossed and our purposes de- 
feated. And where, and what is the power that con- 
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tro]s us ? Who metes out our earthly portion, assiigns 
us our path, and rules with hand resistless every event, 
that befalls us ? Even He, our Father that is in heaven^ 
whose will we daily say we desir^ should be done. And 
yet it is against the accomplishment of this professed 
desire that we fret ourselves from day to day, and wear 
out our lives in murmurs. 

But it is required of us to be in love with sorrow, to 
.take pleasure in pain and disappointment — to be indiffer- 
ent between the events that decide the happiness or 
misery of our lives — Ah ! surely not : nature forbids it — 
and had we no preference or choice of our own, we 
could have no will to sacrifice to the will of him whom 
we adore. But we have all a choice — we have all some 
schemes, and plans, and purposes of enjoyment: — ^happi- 
ness is our necessary and lawful aim ; and we can all 
create for ourselves a promise of it somewhere or some- 
how. And I suppose there are none of us so young, but 
we may have had time to experience the frequent failure 
of these plans and purposes, or the occasional interup- 
tions of these schemes of happiness, by events we could 
neither foresee nor avert. This must arise from the op- 
position of some power, greater than our own, that wills 
not what we will, and disappoints us by its interference. 
What this power is we know, and we know that nothing 
can resist or thwart it. We call it, indeed, much oftener 
then we should do, chance or accident — ^but I trust we 
know and believe in our hearts that it is the power of 
God, without whose will not a hair can fall from the 
head of the meanest among the children of men. How 
then do we behave under these interferences with otir 
will and desires? Do we persuade ourselves that we 
have a right to complain, to murmur, to fret ourselves I 
Against what? Against the will of God — ^Ah! surely 
then we must forbear the prayer — or how can we be so 
mad as to go on asking that which we are determined 
not to submit to, and murmuring, complaining, rebelling 
against that which we have asked ? 
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Men thkik much too lightly of the sin of discontent 
and impatience under misfortune. They deem that if 
the ocbasion be sufficient, they have reason. And so 
they have, if their own will be the thing they seek and 
would have accomplished at any rate. But if in real 
sincerity of heart they desire to depend on a Being wiser, 
and better, and more capable of choosing for them 
than they are for themselves — ^if, ignorant of the future, 
its dark events and hidden consequences, they would be 
rather led by him who sees, than left to their own ill 
gaidance — if, while nature suggests such hopes and wishes 
as seem grateful to our self-indulgence, we really do de- 
sire to forego their gratification if they be opposed to 
heaven's will — then surely we have not reason on our 
side in our repining and discontent. 

Might it not tend to keep our brows cheerful and our 
hearts at rest, if in our morning prayer we were thus to 
pause a moment — " Thy will — God's will this day may 
be to deprive me of some valued blessing — to disappoint 
some favourite hope — to lay on me some deep distress- 
Can I go on with this petition i Am I sincere — am I 
willing to abide the acceptance of my prayer?" Happy 
indeed and tranquil may rest the bosom that so reflecting 
can honestly proceed. The impatient murmurs of the 
day might well be shamed at recollection of the morn- 
ing's prayer. The hallowed whisper of submission would 
abide with us — the petition, not rashly uttered as of 
course, but duly weighed and earnest, would come back 
to us in every moment of alarmed and careful feeling — 
and ** be it don^" would be the habitual language of our 
hearts.' 

There is yet other meaning in the words of our petition. 
In heaven they do the will of God as well as sufior it : 
to do it is the employ of eternity and the felicity of an- 
gels. Do we desire that it should be ours? We say 
desire — for whether it is our whole employ and best fe- 
licity to do his will, we have, alas ! but little need to ask. 
Our prayer implies at least a desire that it should be so — 
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Irit there remains a question whether there be a respon- 
dent movement in our hearts and lives. We fear it 
must be owned of some, that midst the various motives 
that sway their conduct and opinions, the will of God is 
not even one among the many : from their youth up they 
never did nor left undone a thing, simply and purely be- 
cause God commanded it. And where it does take some 
place in the account, it is but a very secondary considera- 
tion, to be ceded of course to fashion, interest, or plea- 
sure. How much chance the will of God has of being 
done under this estimate of its importance, is easy to 
divine. And we believe we may venture to aver, that 
with the greater part of mankind, it is held as a very 
light matter. 

We all may know, in respect to our own conduct, 
what is the will of God— he has written it in his word, 
he has inscribed it on our conscience — and if we do not 
know it, it is because we will not — and if we do not per- 
form it, it is because we prefer our own. We cannot 
now essay to tell of what it is — ^wq hear it daily — we feel 
it hourly. Do we care for it? Do we consider it? Is it 
the sprrow of our lives that we do it so ill, and our hope 
in eternity that we shall do it better ? No : we come into 
life with a will in every thing opposed to the will of God: 
we grow up under the example and influence of a world 
whose maxims are no less in opposition to it : we swim 
with the stream, and seldom pause even to consider 
what Gpd or his will may have to do with our concerns: 
and if some word of it be whispered in our ear, 'tis a 
strange sound, and scarce conveys a meaning. 

Let us examine our hearts to see if this be so.. And 
if it be, where is our sincerity? Some wonder what we 
mean when we say a person may be observant of all ex- 
ternal forms and duties, and yet have no religion. But 
wl^t we mean is this — ^They are not sincere — they say 
ode thing and mean another. And this is an instance 
of it. They pray that the will of God be done, and they 
do not mean to do it— -they do not wish to do it^'-^they , 
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are determiDed not to do it. For if you could prove to 
them the moment they rise from their knees that God 
has, in his holy book, as clearly as words can speak, for- 
bidden any certain practice they are addicted to, they 
would tell you it is the custom of the world, or it is ne- 
cessary to their interest, and therefore they must do it : 
and not even a shade of regret would steal across their 
brow, that such a necessity should stand between them 
and their Maker's will. We say not that such persons 
should cease the prayer — much need they have of it in- 
deed — but let it be accompanied with a feeling of their 
own falseness, and an aspiration to heaven to make them 
true to their own words. 

This is the one great change that all men need and 
must experience ere they can have peace with God or 
hope in eternity. We call it conversion, or regenera« 
tion, — ^it matters not — but the meaning of it is this. Our 
will, by nature adverse, must be brought into conformity 
with the will of God. We must learn to love what he 
loves, and to hate what he condemns — accepting his will 
as supremely good, earnestly desiring tliat in all things it 
be done, and honestly endeavouring to do it. While we 
love sin and indulge in it — ^while our hearts are in the 
things of earth, religion neglected, and God forgotteif, 
this is impossible — for his will is that the wicked be 
turned into hell, and all them that forget God. But 
when our hearts are touched with sorrow for their own 
evil, when the tear of penitence is in the eye, aod the 
blush of shame is on the cheek, and pardoning mercy and 
redeeming love are the first objects of interest and desire, 
then it is far other than impossible — for the will of God is 
that the penitent return to him and live : his will is to 
receive and bless them — to give them peace on earth and 
happiness in heaven — to be to them a father, and own 
them for his people. In such a will it is not hard to 
acquiesce; for no longer do our interests stand opposed 
to it. If we can really believe that God is to us a 
reconciled father, willing nothing but our good, we shall 
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yield us with submission to his guidance, accepting' 
meekly the chastisement he finds needful to the effecting 
of his gracious purposes. And in that which rests with 
XLS, in the doing on our part what his declared will re- 
quires--^We know, alas ! how much within us stands still 
opposed to this — oar habits, our passions, and the seem- 
ing interests of this world — our self-indulgence, and in- 
dolence, and earthliness — persuasion, and temptation, 
and example — all will come in to the battle. But what- 
ever be our failures in the stniggle, certain it is that 
God's will must be of more account to us than all of 
these, or any other thing that can be opposed to it. And 
how sincere, and how earnest, and how often* must go 
up the prayer, that our Father's will may .prevail, even 
against ourselves, compelling us to yield to it* and ena- 
bling us to do it. 


INTROVUCTION 

^ TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


BOTANY. 

( Continued from page 231*J 

Class 3. — ^Triandria — 3 Stamens. 

Our third Class of Botanical subjects^ Triandria, is 
distinguished as the two former, by the number of Sta- 
mina in each flower. It is divided into four Orders, de- 
termined by the number of Pistils: the first Order, 
Monogynia, containing the flowers of one Pistil; the se- 
cond, Digynia, of two ; the third, Trigy^ia, of three ; and 
the fourth, Enneagynia, of nine Pistils. We have no 
trees of thi3 Class, and but a few,1among our native plants, 
of what we usually call flowers— 4ii6 greater part, and 
those very numerous, being the Rushes, Flags,^ and 
Grasses that clothe our landscape with undying green, and 
like. the even back-ground of a beautiful picture, give 
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repose to the eye and relief to the more promineDt beau- 
ties of the scene. The pale Primrose that opens in our 
hedges to the first spring sunshine^ would be but a cold 
and sickly object, were it not for the young grass that 
shoots forth to imbed it.' And when every flower^ and 
almost every leaf, has withdrawn itself from the icy touch 
of a long winter, the grass and the green rush remain to 
tint the faded landscape and keep up the promise of bet- 
ter days. But it is for other qualities than beauty thid 
class of vegetables is distinguished. Minutely examined* 
their parts are exquisitely and most curiously formed, 
while their delicate and fragile textmre excites in the mind 
the idea of skill and difficulty in their formation, even 
more than in that of their more splendid neighbours. 
Yet nature claims not for them the palm of beauty in 
general — we neither transplant them to our gardens nor 
choose them for our bosoms. But to that which Provi- 
dence has made the least beautiful in the vegetable 
world, has been assigned in general the most extensive 
utility. While the Ros6 and tlie Tulip are but the em- 
bellishments of our garden, the Cabbage and the Pota- 
toe are articles of every-day use— so while the azure 
blue, and the brilliant pink, and the dazzling yellow of 
our hedge-flowers, seem but the superfluity of charmi^ 
with which nature decks our world, the plants that are 
clad in russet green, or scarcely-tinted olive, are those 
on which our very existence is made to depend. 

ORDER I. — MONOGYNIA — 1 PISTIL. 

In this first Order of our third Class we hav#a few 
very beautiful flowers ; and being among those with which 
we are most familiar, we shall find little difficulty in dis- 
covering them. The Valeriana, Valerian, is so common' 
in our gardens, that on finding it wild we shall probalbly 
at first sight detect its affinity to our old acquaintance. 
But the B«d Valerian having usually ohe Stamen only, 
we may be misled as to the class in which we are to seek 
it. This is an irregularity that occurs sometimes, though 
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not very frequeDtly, in distinct species of certain Genera, 
and yet does not entitle us to separate them from the 
family to which they evidently belong. In another of 
the Valerians we have the Pistils and the Stamena.on se- 
parate plants, a circumstance, as we have mentioned be- 
fore, of frequent occurrence. AVe are not aware of any 
other diflSculty or peculiarity that needs to be explained 
in this Genus. One of its species, the Valeriana Offici- 
nalis, is much valued as a medicine. 

The Bryonia, Bryony, or Wild Vine, is but of one 
species, obscure in the flower, but in its wreaths of red 
berries, and tasteful winding branches, most extremely 
beautifuL In this state we are probably all acquainted 
Vith it, though we may not have observed it in the 
flower ; as the berries are beautiful in the hedges late in 
the year when almost without other ornament. 

With the Crocus, Safiron, we are all familiar, and 
therefore need not pause to consider it. It is the first 
budding beauty of our gardens, and as a wild-flower not 
uncommon, though we believe confined to certain dis- 
tricts. From the summits of the Crocus Sativus is col- 
lected the article we call Safiron. 

The Iris, Flag, or Fleur de Luce, with its large and 
splendid flowers, is equally well known to us. The yel- 
low species is very common in marshy ground. 

The specimen of this class we have selected for our 
plate, is the Ruscus Aculeatus, a plant sufficiently com- 
mon to be easily procured, and remarkable for the man- 
ner in which the flower grows from the centre of the leaf. 
We find it in the hedges, a large and shrub-like plant, of 
no particular beauty, and difficult to gather from the 
thorny points of the leaves. Examining it, we find the 
Jlower in the centre of each leaf; but as the Stamens and 
Pistils are usually on difierent plants, we must examine 
several ere we can determine it to be of the Class Trian- 
dria. Order Monogynia. This decided, we wish to deter- 
mine the Genus. We find the flower composed of six 
small leaves, which being all green, are considered as the 
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Calix ; in which case we most suppose that it has no 
blossom, or Corolla : but it has a small egg-shaped Nec^ 
tary, open in the centre, at the top. This answers to 
our Botanical description of the .Rascus, of which we 
have bat one native species, described as bearing the 
flower in the centre of the upper surface of the leaf, on 
a very short flower-stalk. Examining the stem, we find 
it much branched, tough, woody, and scored. The leaves 
are egg-spear-shapedv with a very sharp and thorn-like 
point, and at the base of each is a small Stipula. The 
leaves have also a strong vein up the centre, and are 
stiff and inflexible. The flower is of a yellowish greesr, 
and when fallen, leaves on the leaf a large, smooth berry, 
of which we have drawn one, though not of the largest 
size, as they se^ldom have their full growth at the same 
time that the plant is in flower. ^ We have seed them 
late in the year as large as a small nut, and of a most 
beautiful scarlet. Having thus examined our speciikieD, 
We can have no doubt that it is the Ruscus Aculeatns, 
Knee Holly, or Butcher's Broom, so called from its 
being somewhere made into brooms, with which butchers 
sweep their blocks. (Plate 5,) 

The remaining Genera of this Order, which are many, 
would all come under our common appellation of Reeds, 
Grass, or Rush. The species are very numerous, par- 
ticularly of the Carex, or Seg, which has fifty-one species. 
The Sparganium, Bur-reed, with its tall leaves and 
globes of Male and Female Flowers, apart from each 
other, but ranged on the same stem, is among the most 
remarkable. But we cannot advise the student, at first 
setting out, to pause on this minute and intricate race. 

ORDER II. — DIGYNIA— 2 PISTILS. 

This Order consists entirely of the plants properly 
termed Grasses. Of their importance we must be fully 
aware. Their foliage and seeds are the support of our 
cattle and the food of the greater part of the animal 
world. One only among this numerous race is known 
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to be poisonous. Their power of retaining life is among 
the wisest arrangements of Providence. We may see, 
in the prolonged droughts of a sultry summer^ every 
vestige of life depart from their roots and they appear as 
dead — and yet a brief shower will restore the roots to 
vigour and healthfulness. In the long winters of Ice- 
land, every trace of vegetation disappears — ^it might be 
thought that never a living germ had put forth from the 
iron soil — ^but even there the roots of some glasses yont- 
live the hardest season, and renew their verdure in the 
summer months. Nor less careful is the provision made 
for their rapid increase. The animals that feed on the 
leaves, seldom touch the flower, so that the seeds remain 
to ripen and scatter themselves abroad for the next 
year's produce. And very curious indeed are the 
minute contrivances, the husks and awns, that serve 
them for defence and for the means of flight. The uses 
of this race of plants are almost too numerous to be 
jiamed. Among them is the Sugar Cane, confined in 
growth to torrid climates, but sending its juices abund- 
antly to our colder zones. The Barley of which we 
make our beer, the Oats and Rye on which our cattle 
feed, and above all, the Wheat which makes the prin- 
cipal and most needful food of man, are of this Order- 
abundant by cultivation, but not natives of our soil, 
though we have native species of the same Genera. 
We are not informed that the Triticum Hybemum, the 
grain of which bread is made, is native any where — and 
we are so entirely without information as to the first dis- 
covery and cultivation of it, that the ancients imagined a 
Deity came down from heaven to introduce it to the 
world. Bread is made of various grains in other coun- 
tries — but with us the grasses in general are but dried as 
food for cattle, in the form of hay. The uses of Straw 
we know, and the stems of certain Grasses are somo'- 
where used for the making of mats, ropes, and fishing 
nets. 
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ORDEK III. — TRIGYNIA — 3 PISTILS. 

In this Order we have bat a few obscure trailing 
plants, of very little beauty — something of the Chickweed 
kind, and scarcely admitting any particular description. 

ORDER IV.^-ENNBAGYNIA — 9 PISTILS. 

Of this Order we have but one native plant—- the Em- 
petrum, known by the common name of Crowe-berries, 
It is a low trailing shrub, growing on moors and barren 
rocks. The berry is often eaten, and is pleasant to the 
taste, but not very wholesome. 

CLASS I.— TRIANDRIA— 3 Stamens. 
Order I. — Monogynia — 1 Pistil. 

Valeriana Valerian 

Bryonia Bryony ^ 

Ruscus Butcher*s Broom 

« Crocus Crocus 

Iris Flag 

tardus Matweed 

Eriophorum ...... Cotton-grass 

Scirpus Club-rush, Bull-rush 

Cyperus Rush-grass 

Schceuus Rush-grass 

Carex Seg 

Typha Cat's tail 

Sparganium Bur-reed 

OftDEft 2. — DiGYNiA— 2 Pistils. 

Phalaris Canary grass 

Panicum Panick 

Phleum Timothy grass 

Alopecurus Foxtail grass 

Milium Millet 

Agrostis .'Bent grass 

Holcus Soft grass 

Aira Hair grass 

Melica Melic 

Sesleria Moor grass 

Poa Meadow grass 

Briza Quake grass 

Daotylis Cock's foot grass 

Cyuosurus Dog!s tail grass 
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Festuca ......•'.•.. Fescue 

Bromus Brome-grass 

Stipa Feather-grass 

Avena ...••.• Oat 

Lagurus . . . , Hare's-tail grass 

AruDdo Reed 

Lolium ....Darnel 

Rotbollia Hard grass 

Elymus Lime grass 

Hordeura' Barley 

Triticum Wheat 

Order 3. — ^Trioynia— 3 Pistils. 

Amaranthus ..!... Amaranth 

MoDtia Purslane 

Tillsea , Red-shanks 

Holosteum Chick weed 

Polycarpon ........ Allseed 

Order 4. — Enneagykia — 9 Pistils. 
Empctrum . , Crowe-berries 


PERSPECTIVE DBAWING. 

-LESSON v.— Plate 5. 

Wb propose in this lesson to give an example of tiie 
method of drawing, in good perspective, a flight of steps. 
For this purpose we place a flight of four steps in two 
different positions. In Fig, \, Plate 5, we have these 
steps fronting us horizontally on the leftside of our point 
of sight, (e). We jaise, as our eye directs, the front of 
the lower step (a), composed of horizontals and perpen- 
diculars, in the proportion in which we see it. We then 
set off*, on the dotted perpendicular (bj, the three other 
steps of equal height with the first, drawing from each to 
the point of sight the rays, (ccj. We next set off" the 
dotted line CdJ, as long in proportion to the perpendicu- 
lar CeJ, as we suppose the plant of the step to be in pro- 
portion to its height — we have made it twice the length; 
a^d from the terminating point drawing the Diagonal 
ff), we thence, at the crossing of this Diagonal with the 
first visual ray, find the perpendicular of the second step. 
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Thb done, we proceed with the second as with the first, 
and in like manner with all the rest. 

Fig. 2 represents a similar flight of steps, the front 
receding, and the end placed towards us. As the ends 
of the steps (a a) are now horizontal, they are all equal 
in height and length, with rays (b h) drawn from each 
comer to the point of sight; the farther side being 
formed by alternate perpendiculars and horizontals from 
these lines. To form the railing that rises from the 
steps, we draw the dotted line (c c), touching the comer 
of each step— -raising the first line of the railing (dj to 
such height as the eye directs ; we thence draw the line 
{e ej, parallel to (c c), which determines the remaining 
bars. From the upper one we draw the visual ray (fj, 
to determine the height of the opposite railing, and a 
parallel thence (g gX is &U that is necessary to complete 
the drawing. 


HYMNS AND POETICAL KECREATIONS. 


HYMN. 

Ah 1 when we view the coaritless crowd 

Upon life's thorny road. 
How few whose feet to Zion turn'di 

Are walking to their God. 

And few there are that seek to know 
Their soul's eternal good ; 

And few have found the healing balm 
Of their Redeemer's blood. 

But some beneath their shepherd'^ aroit 

Have got a safe repose — 
A shelter from the stormy blastt 

A solace for their woes. 

And these can simply rest their all 

Upon his dying love : 
Believing he will bring their souls 
Safe to his fold aboris. 
VOL. I. .60. 
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When swiftly on the wuig» of tiait^ 
Iheir eardily comforts fly. 

As swifUy on the wings of love. 
Their better rest draws nigh. 

And oh, bow blessed is their end^ 
Thus sav'd by love divine ;^ 

For Ood the everlasting Lord 
Has said they shall be mine. 

Oh ! precious promise, sweetest hope^ 
To mortal spirits given ; 

It seems to draw aside the veil, 
And give a glimpse of heaven. 


i»»^##»##«» 


TuovGB dark and rough thy paUi below. 
Poor weary traveller, as you go, 

Lift up thy weeping eye : 
'Midst living streams of gladness soon^ 
. Thou shalt enjoy a heavenly noon. 

Beneath a purer sky. 

AH faint and feeble as thou art. 

And sinks thy weak desponding heart. 

By sin and sorrow prest : 
Almighty is thy gracious king. 
Who bears thee on an eagle's win^ 

To thy eternal rest. 

And still his gentle, tender hand, ^ 

Through Baca*s barren, thirsty land. 

Shall mark out all thy way; 
His love shall gild life's dreary night. 
And with a ray of heavenly light. 

Shall cheer each cloudy day. 

And when thy parting soul at last. 
Through Jordan's streams has safely passed, 

Who can describe thy bliss — 
When heavenly beauties meet thine eyes. 
And hallelujahs round thee rise. 

And Christ shall own thee his* M. N. 
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THE COUNTENANCE OF GRIEF. 

A PORTRAIT* 

Look on the too expressive brow of can! 

Some aching sorrow is engraven there; 

Some deep complaint unutterably lies 

Within that heart, and fills those sadden'd eyes. 

Yet even here, an inward voice can tell 

With faithfulness and truth, that ** all is weill** 

Though to the human eye no dawn is near, 

And almost midnight darkness sliAnbers here. 

The eye of Faith, endued with heavenly sight. 

Can pierce within the veil where all is light; 

Though silent desolation seems to reign. 

Her ear can catch a soft angelic strain, 

Pour'd with the liarmony of heavenly sound 

And sweird by grateful praises all around. 

Whilst natuce shudders at the chastening red, 

Faith feels the arm of her sustaining God, 

In patient trust, the sharpest wound reoehref» 

For hiis unfidling promise she beUeves* T. 


THE WANING MOON. 

Taou moum&l, melandidly star, 
I have watch'd thee many a night — 

And many a thought of seriousness 
Was whisper'd from thy waning light*.. \ 

Thou, like the world on which thou shtn'st. 

Art destin'd briefly to decay-*- 
Retuming each returning night 

With wasted and diminished ray^ ■ ' 

Some few nights since thy horn was fiill. 
And mid-way through the cloudless skies. 

The favourite of a gazing world, 
In feariess pride I saw thee rise. 

Bu^ late and scarcely heeded now^ 

With, many a circling vapour bound,^ 
Thou com'st when others are at rest^ 
* To tread unseen thy midnight «oii»4^ . , : ^ .; 
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. Farewell, thou melancholy star — 

Tbe tale is true of more than thee — 
Who bright and brilliant for a time, 
Subside into obscurity. 

So pass the honours of the world — 
So beauty fades and life decays — 

And men forget the waning star 
On which they sometime lov*d to gaze* 

And even so our fondest hopes, 

In life's first dawning fair and bright^ 

Consume and waste themselves away. 
And leave us many a starless night. 


A THOUGHT ON BEACHY-HEAD. 

Enough for feeling, though too brief for words, 
A moment on the lofty cliff I stood. 

And from the fearful precipice above, 
Look'd many a fathom down upon Che flood. 


The moon-beam slept upon the snow-white cliff, 

Tl»*» MU«t««^ ^v^wnM nrtnrA daiklv *^o»» hv f?ST' 

No sound of living thing was on the air, 
And ocean's self in seeming slumber lay. 

Swiftly my spirit rose above the world, 
Far as that tow'ring cliff above the tide> 

And soaring high o'er all created things, 
Tasted a freedom in the world denied : 

In fancy walking nearer to the skies. 

It rose to Him with whom I was alone-^ 

Life and its narrow interests pass'd away. 
Its cares forgotten and its wishes gone. 

It wa^ a blissful moment — God was all, 

And earth was nothing — 'Twas a bliss more true^ 

And for tlie one brief moment that it stay'd. 
More sweet than e'er from earthly feeling grew. 

*Tis even so, O God, the soul must rise 
• Above the world, or ere it can be freer— 
'Tis even thus thy wisdom has decreed — 
Farthest from earth sliall still be nearest the#* 
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REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AND 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Irving' s Orations, &c. — Pric« 12*. London, T. HamUtoa. 

As this is a work not likely to be read, nor well calcu- 
lated to be understood or enjoyed by young persons, we 
bave a different object in view then that of criticism in 
introducing it to our pages. In this we are pursuing a 
purpose which we would at the same time submit to the 
consideration of parents and those who are to form the 
minds of children, as a method possibly advantageous in 
their instruction, and especially in the formation of their 
taste. We know that the most elegant and excellent 
works are too heavy and too^deep for their perusal— or 
there is in them a mixture of tilings not fit to be pre- 
sented as subjects of reflection to a very youthful mind. 
And yet such works contain passages of more force, and 
beauty, and justness, than can be found in the puerile 
compositions prepared exclusively for children. Young 
people are, besides, in the habit of hearing these works 
spoken of, particularly if they are the popular productions 
of the. day, though we speak not of those exclusively. 
We have in many ways already expressed our wish that 
the attention of children should be excited to what is 
passing around them, and that they should be at once 
invited and enabled to take an interest in the conversa- 
tion of their elders and superiors, as the best corrective 
for childish frivolity and imbecility. Might it not then be 
advantageous if the parent in reading for herself, were 
to select for her children in works unfit for their perusal 
on the whole, such chapters, passages, anecdotes, or re- 
flections, as might convey to them useful information, 
and make them acquainted with the style and tone of 
thought of the author : every thing within their appre- 
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hension that might be remarkable for parity of taste, 
jd8tne43 of principles, or moral inference. ; By selecting* 
we do not mean extracting, and intermingling one with 
another in an unconnect4)d mass : selections of this de- 
scription have small interest for any one. But we be- 
lieve and know from experience, that the book in which 
yon take pleasure passed from your own hand to theirs, 
to peruse such parts as are suited to them, as much ex- 
tended as the work arid their age may adndt, will have 
more than ordinary power of exciting attentioii. We 
venture this but as a passing hint. We are aware tbat 
some will say it is giving them a superficial knowledge of 
books without enabling them to understand the wbote. 
But what is to be done ? It is better they gather liie 
scattered gleanings of. the harvest than go with minds 
anfed, or fed only on the sweetmeats of the story botok. 
The careful mother cuts the prickles from the rose before 
she presents it to .her child, though conscious she is 
taking something from its beauty : dnd how very few 

• works of real superiority are there that can be presented 
for entire perusal to girls under a certain age. We 
think this method, judiciously employed, might be pre- 
ferable to supplying them with abridgments*— which 
generally mean, to our apprehension, a book shorn of all 
interest, force, or beauty— of every thing but the simple, 
ill-connected facts : like the handy^work of the house- 

' wife, who cuts up the even and well-wrought web, to 
make of it her tasteless and unmeaning pafchwork. 
' Asking excose. for this digression, we have only to re- 
ipeattbat the work before us is beyond the comprehen- 
sion and altogether unfit for the age for which we write. 

r Our opinion of it, therefore, as a whole, would be here 
misplaced— with its errors or defects we have not to do^- 

' jbut we find in it such exquisite beauties, such almost un- 
equalled powers of expression and originality of ideas — 
so many strokes of deeply pious feeling, that we determine 
to offer our readers some specimens of the work, if not the 
most beautiful, the most fitted to afford pleasure and profit 
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to themselves. The opening remark on the change that 
has taken place in the manner of God*s communication 
with his people, now held simply through the medium of 
his written word, we consider extremely eloquent. 

** There \7as a time 'when each revelation of the y^ord of God had 
an inlroduction into this earth, v^hich neither permitted men to dottbl 
whence it came, nor v^herefore it was sent. If at the giving of each 
several truth a star was not lighted up in heaven, as at the birth of the 
Prince of Truth, there was done upoTi' earth a wonder to make her 
children listen to the message of their. Maker. The Almighty made 
bare his arm ; and through mighty acts shown by his holy servants, 
gave demonstiation of his truth, and found for it a sure place among 
other matters of human knowledge and belief. 

** But now the miracles of God have ceased — and nature^ secure 
and unmolested, is no longer called on for testimonies to her Crea- 
tor's voi<ie. No burning bush draws the footsteps to his presence 
chamber ; no invisible voice holds the ear awake ; no hand cometh 
forth from the obicure to write his purposes in letters of flame. The 
vision is shut up and the testimony is sealed, and the word of the 
Lord is ended; and this solitary volume, with its chaptets and versus, 
is the sum total of all for which the chariots of heaven made so many 
visits to the earth, and the Son of God himself tabernacled and dwell 
among us.*' 

Bfow we are to estimate this treasure, and with what 

mind we are to peruse it, may well be deduced from this 

statement of its contents. The author thus justly and 

forcibly describes the unprepared and unfitted manner 

in which the world too usually reads the sacred word of 

God. 

** For the pre-occupations of worldly minds, they are not to be 
reckoned upoii, being manifold as their favourite passions and pur- 
suits. One thing only can be said, that before coming to the oracles 
of God, they are not pre-occu])ied with the expectation and fear of 
him. No chord in their heart is in unison with things unseen ; no 
moments set apart for religious thought and meditation ; no antici- 
pations df the honoured interview; no prayers of preparation, Uke 
that of Daniel, before Gabriel was sent back to him; nor devoutness, 
like that of Cornelius, before the celestial visitation ; nor fasting, like 
that of Peter, before the revelation of the glory of the Gentiles. To 
minds thus untuned to holiness, the words of God iind no entrance- 
striking heavy on the ear, seldom making way to the understanding, * 
almost never to the hearU To spirits, hot with conversation, perhape 
heady with argument, uncomposed by solemn thought, but ruffled and 
in uproar, from the concourse of worldly interests, the sacred page 
being spread out, its accents are drowned in the noise which oath 
not.yet subsided in the breast. All the awe and pathos, and awakened 
consciousness of a divine approach, impressed upon the ancients hy 
the procession of solemnities— is to worldly minds without a subiti* 
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tute. They have not ttoliclted themself es to be in readiness. In i| 
casual mode and a vulgar frame, they come to God's word as to any 
other composition — reading it without any active imaginations about 
him who speaks; feeling no awe of a sovereign Lord, nor care of a 
tender Father, nor devotion to a mercifiil Saviour/' 

Contrasted^ with this, the too common carelessness 
with which the Holy Scriptures are perused, we have 
the following just description of the only state of mind 
in which alone we can expect to be benefited by their 
perusal. 

< 

** The word, as hath been said, is not for the intellect alone, but 
for the heart and for the will. Now if any one be so wedded to liis 
own candour as to think he doth accept the divine truth uliabated — 
surely no on^ will flatter himself into the belief that his heart id al- 
ready attuned and enlarged for all divine affection, or his will in 
readiness for all divine commandments. The man who thus mis- 
deems of himself, must, if his opinion be just, be like>i sheet of fair 
paper, unblotted, unwritten on ; whereas all men are already occu- 
pied, to very fulness, with other opinions, and attachments, and de- 
sires, than the world reveals. We do not grow Christians by the 
same culture by which we grow men — otherwise, what need of di- 
Tine revelation and divine assistance ? But being unacquainted from 
the womb with God, and attached to what is seen and felt, through 
early and close acquaintance, we are ignorant and detached from 
what is unseen and unfelt. The word is a novelty to our nature, its 
truths fresh truths, its aflections fresh affections, its obedience a new 
obedience,' which have to master and put down the truths, affections, 
and obedience, gathered from the apprehensions of nature and the 
commerce of worldly life. Therefore there needeth in one that would 
be served from this storehouse of divine tiuth, opened from heaven, 

• a disrelish of his old acquisitions, and a prefeience of the new, a sim- 
ple child-like teachableness, an allowance of ignorance and error, with 
whatever else becomes an anxious learner. Coming to the word of 
God, we are like children brought into the conversation of experienced 
men ; and we should humbly listen and reverently enquire.'' - 

On the folly that characterizes our unwillingness to 
obey the Oracles of God, as well as to study them, we 
have this striking passage. 

^ The question of a religious or an irreligious life, wh^n thus opened 
up, no longer shows itself to be a question of liberty or of compul- 
sion, but of one kind of authority against another. There are two 
competitors for our service, God and the world : and the question is. 
Which will we obey? Will we yield to the sovereignty of the various 
laws and customs which upon coming to man's estate, we find esta- 
blished; time-serving what has in it no wit but the wisdom of man, 
and no stability but the power of man, and which we had no say what- 
ever in constructing, and which accommodates itself ill to our con- 

• ditipn ? Or will we yield to the sovereignty of those institutes which 
have in them no seed of change, spftly framed to sway the heart 
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and to insinuate into all its comers the harmony and peace of heaveiit 
vrhich supply the deficiences of our wisdom and stay the swerving of 
our life, and conduct us at length to the unchangeable happiness and 
honour of the life to come. And yet, though the question when thus 
accurately stated, stands beyond all reasonable doubt, and leaves 
us without excuse in preferring human to divine authority, such is the 
antipathy and resistance of human nature to God, that his statutes 
which rejoice the heart, are obstinately withstood, while to the ordb- 
nances and customs of men we willingly yield our necks. There be 
multitudes with whom the voice of the Lord of Hosts hath no sway 
against the voice of fashion, and the saintly graqes of the Spirit of 
God, against the graces of accomplished life." 

We coaclade our extracts from the Orations for the 
Oracles of God, by this remonstraDce, to. those who so 
madly throw away the proffered blessings. 

. ** You are not content with this world*s fare, you long after some- 
thing higher and better — hence the perpetual cheering of hope, and 
instigation of ambition, and thirst after novelty, and restlessness to 
better your condition. When man cometh to wish, to expect, to lar 
hour or care for nothing higher or better than his present condition, 
he is supremely miserable. God hath left these witnesses within our 
breasts out of whose mouth to convict us. He will say, ' Ye strove 
after something happier. 'Twas the labour of your life to reach it. I 
let down heaven's glory to your eager eyes. You put it away; there* 
fore be it away from you for ever.' Oh, ye who labour by toil and 
trouble to exalt your condition, will ye not exalt it far above the level 
of tbrpnes or principalities, OIP a^y n^me that is named on earth?** • 

The second, and we think the most beautiful part of 
the work, is the Argument for Judgment to come— but it 
is, as a whole, above the apprehension of the very young, 
and our limits do not admit of making further extracts. 
We have but, as we proposed, given our readers a speci* 
men of the style of an author of whom they will hear 
much. Its peculiarity, while it gives to it the charm of 
novelty, takes nothing, we think, from its force and 
beauty. 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

It comes within the design of our work to notice any 
subject or circumstance passing in the literary world at 
the time we write, that our young readers may not re« 
main in ignorance of what every body knows. The life» 
or death, or character, of any one whose name has beeo 
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familiar to the ear, from whatever caase, we esteem a 
subject of interest, and mean briefly to notice as such. 

The day is passed, we belie.ve, when much was thought 
and said of Bloomfield's Poems, and we are far from 
wishing our children to resume the reading of them. 
Turning over his pages after the lapse of many years, we 
recall with surprise the pleasure they once afforded us, 
finding little to interest, except the surprise that they 
could be written so correctly by a simple and untaught 
youth. But when we are informed that twenty-six thou- 
sand copies of the Farmer's Boy were sold in about three 
years after its publication, we are driven to doubt whether 
it was in our childhood or now that our taste is in fault. 
However this be, the name of Robert Bloomfield will be 
written among the authors of this period, and it is well 
we be informed who and what he was. 

Robert Bloomfield was the sdn of a tailor at Honing- 
ton. His mother was left a widow with many children, 
and he received no education but being taught to read 
and write in the manner usual to boys of that class. 
Whon eleven years old he was placed as a servant-boy to 
A farmer, but it was thought from his small size that he 
was not fit to earn his living by hard labour; and his elder 
brother, then a shoemaker in London, offered to take 
, Mm and teach him the trade. In an obscure and dirty 
garret in the city,, which he shared with five others, the 
little Robert imbibed his first taste for letters, being made 
' to read the newspapers to the rest of the party, because 
his time was of the least value. With the aid of an old 
dictionary, bought at a stall for fourpence, he was soon 
able to understand the eloquent speeches of Burke and 
Fox. He was used on the Sunday evening to attend the 
preaching of a dissenting minister, from whom, as he 
himself expressed it, he learned to pronounce* the hard 
words. To his companions in the garret he read also the 
Monthly Magazine, where he learned something of men 
and books, and likely sighed over his awl with thirst for 
«Uteraj7 fame. Here, at sixteen, he produced a song. 
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and was not a little gratified to see it in the poet's corner 
of his own newspaper. 

A.t this time it happened that Robert removed with his 
brother into another garret, where they found among the 
lodgers a Scotchman, rich in the possession of a few 
books; among the rest, Thomson's Seasons, and Milton. 
These were amply sufficient to confirm his taste for 
poetry, and probably decided the future tenor of his 
life. 

^A doubt being at thb time raised as to the legality of 
persons working as shoemakers who had not served an 
apprenticeship, Robert returned for a time to the fdrm, 
where he probably observed with a poet's eye, all that he 
afterwards described with so much nature and simplicity. 
Be was shortly after apprenticed to his trade and returned 
to the garret. By hard work he after some time was able 
to support himself and a wife whom he had married; 
and in a garret, amid six or seven other workmen, com- 
posed the Farmer's Boy. 

A production so wonderful as coming from such a pen, 
soon found patrons and willing publishers. Some men 
of letters took the artless poet by the hand, and intro- 
duced him to public notice, where his fame grew rapidly 
atkd his works were read with interest. Beside the Far- 
mer's Boy he published many small volumes*~alI descrip- 
tive of rural scenery and village life. We confess our- 
selves unacquainted with his later productions; and as we 
cannot speak of them as likely to be of use for the perusal 
of our readers, it is not necessary to name them more 
particularly. The poet was enabled to give up shoe- 
making, and lived with his family at Shefford, in Bed- 
fordshire, where he died some weeks since, having main- 
tained a very respectable character. He was diffident 
and awkward, but is said to have been remarkable for 
simplicity and good sense. In reading his poems we can- 
not but perceive a native genius, contemplating every 
object with the eye and the feeling of a poet : and whe* 
ther or not we can find pleasure in the perusal, we must 
own them surprising to have been so produced. 
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EXTRACTS. 


The question relative to the future destiny of the vir- 
tuous heathen, is more curious than important to those 
who cannot palliate the crime of neglecting real piety, by 
pleading similar disadvantages with respect to religious 
information. I believe that they have some means of 
religious instruction, and that, if they improve, under a 
divine influence, such means as they possess, they will 
be considered and treated .by the divine Being as pious, 
no less than those whose characters are purer, more holy,, 
and more useful, on account of their superior advantages. 
I see nothing either irrational or uuscriptural in the sup* 
position, that the divine Spirit, as he certainly can, ac- 
tually does regenerate some of them, though they have 
not the benefit of a written revelation, and that they are 
saved through a Redeemer whom they never had an op- 
portunity ef knowing, as well as infants who die before 
they are capable of distinguishing between good and evil. 
On the other hand, I apprehend that their virtues will 
not, in the great day of account, excuse the non-improve- 
ment of the knowledge they had or might have had, be it 
what it may, though their guilt and punishment would in 
that case be probably far less than those of persons who 
had neglected to improve far superior advantages.. 
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H» ARMY, 

Wr have now to leave the history of herdsmen and o( 
«hepherd8» to make record of the deeds of one more di»- 
^nguisbed in human endowments, and more like the 
jrenowned heroes of the world in every thing hot crime. 
And we have td coofemplate religion under a new aspect 
— in the learned and accomplished courtier, the adopted 
SOD of Pharaoh*s daughter ; not raised to peaceful pros- 
perity by obedience to the direction of his Lord, but 
laying it down, putting it from him for love to the reli- 
gion of his fathers, and in seal for the service of his 
fathers' God. 

Moses was born 1573 years before the coming of our 
Saviour, sixty-three years after the death of Joseph. 
He was the son of an Israelite of the race of Levi, the 
third son of Jacob. The extraordinary circumstances 
that marked his birth prepared his future distinction^ 
He was born of an enslaved and suffering people, who 
seemed, as far as human eye could search, condemned 
to ruin and destruction, and he was born under sentence 
of immediate death — for Pharaoh, the reigning kinjp, had 
issued an edict that every male child born of Hebrew 
parents should be cast immediately into the river. Led 
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by something more than the impulse of maternal affec« 
tion, the mother of the babe took measures for his pre- 
servation very little likely in themselves to succeed. The 
ark of bulrushes, and the flags by the river side, were a 
poor place of security for a babe of three months old. 
If founds he would likely be sacrificed ; if not found, he 
would more certainly perish. But it was neither chance 
nor accident the mother trusted. She had undoubtedly 
received some assurance from heaven of his preservation, 
and she believed it. Coming down to the river to bathe, 
as was the custom in those climates, the daughter of the 
king resetted the weeping infant from the cold cradle, 
and, unknowing of the purpose she was accomplishing, 
gave him to be nursed in his infancy by his own mother. 
If ever we are disposed to doubt the directing hand* of 
Heaven in the smallest concerns of his people, Jet us but 
mark it here. How small a change of circumstance 
would have- marred the whole design of Moses' preserva^ 
tion. Had the princess given him into other hands to 
nurse, he might have grown up, indeed, leamed as he was, 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, but he would likely 
have neither kiiown nor loved thew^ship of his fathers, 
llie seeds of piety and truth were sown in his infancy, 
and outlived the seduction of the Egyptian court. 

Adopted to be the son of Pharadh's dac^hter, Moses 
was parted from his suffering kinsmen, and while they 
groaned in hard and bitter servitude, was reared in all 
the splendour and indulgence of royalty. Forty years 
he' lived m an Egyptian of the highest rank, and proba- 
bly knew little of the condition of bis people*— till it be- 
fell that he went out one day to look at them as they 
were performing their hard service. His indignant spirit 
awakened at tbe'sight, and observing an Egyptian strike 
a Hebrew slave, be slew the man and concealed his body 
in the sand. It was then, probably, be first conceived 
the purpose of rescuing his people from their bondage, 
though it should cost him the sacrifice of the^ splendour, 
rank, nM pleasures ho had hitherto enjoyed. For we 
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read that be went out to them agaia the neixt day» ai|d 
tjried to interfere in their disputes. But his people knew 
liim not, repalsed him rudely, and reproached him with 
the murder he had committed in their defence. They 
read not the mysterious puipose of Heaven, and could 
not guess that one who was a prince in the hoase of thek 
tyrant, should be tfaie friend of his dejected slaves. The 
discovery of the murder obliged him to fly the country. 
Friendless and without a home, he sat down by a well in 
the land of Midian, where the daughters of the priest came 
to draw water for their flocks. A well in those dry and 
sultry regions was a most valuable possession, and the 
earliest contentions we read were for the right of using 
them. . Some shepherds attempting to drive away the 
daughters of the priest, Moses defended them, and was 
in consequence received into their father's house, and 
married to one of his daughters. 

He who had shone as an accomplished }mnoe ia 
Egypt, was now content to dwell for forty years, a hum* 
ble aud laborious herdsn^an. He had learned much 
already, of wisdom and valour<— it became him now to 
learn meekness, patience, and endurance, ere he could 
be fitted for the service designed lor him. He thought 
perhaps no more of Egypt or of his people, though he 
served and loved the God. they had neglected aud for- 
gotten. 

Meantime the king of Egypt died, and the Almigl^ty 
looked with compassion on the increasing sufieriogs crif 
those whom be bad adopted as his children, though left 
for a time in the lowest state of sin and misery, unmind-* 
ful of their high destiny, and likely no more- believing tbe 
promises made to their fathers. It was now that .God 
appes^red to Moses for tbe fir^t time, as he fed his flocks 
in Horeb, announced himself as tbe God of Abraham^ 
Isaac, and Jacob, renewed his promises to the house of 
Israel, and directed Moses to the arduous task of their 
deliverance. Moses urged in vain his own incompetency. 
lACompetent to such a work no doubt he was — but He 
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wIm was to do it» migbt nse what instrnment he pleased 
-^-to' eoald not fail of bis purpose. Yarioos miracles 
were performed before him to satisfy his unbelieviDg 
heart, and bis elder broUier Aaron was joined with him 
ID the high commission^ though still to act under the di- 
rection of Moses. 

In the year 1791, Moses, having met his brother by 
the way and commanicated his enrand, reappeared in 
tte land of Egyjpt, and delivered to his people the mes- 
tege of their God. They listened and believed, and 
awaited his further guidance. To Pharaoh too, the 
feigning king of Egypt, they delivered a message, and 
demanded that in compliance with it, his Hebrew slaves 
Ahoiild be allowed to go forth into the wilderness and 
do service to their God. But Pharaoh listened not. It 
was not likely that be should. The Grod of Israel was 
nothing in his estimation^ If he had heard of him at all, 
Jt was but as the Grod of a poor and despised people, 
whom he had at his pleasure enslaved: a God, who as it 
Seemed, had not the power to help even the miserable 
beings that acknowledged him. The prosperous prince 
might well suppose tliere was not much to fear from 
such a Deity. He rejected the entreaty, and imposed 
harder ta^s upon the people. 

* We need not retrace all the miraculous and fearful 
tale that followed. Pharaoh's refusal at first seems 
iiatural, and in his ignorance of the Being in whose name 
the message came, we might suppose he stood excused. 
And so too often do men urge tbeir ignorance in extenu- 
tion of their guilt.' But alas! it is with all even as with 
Pharaoh. If they did know, they would do no other- 
wise. Wluit the king of Egypt knew not at first, he 
quickly learned. His harvests blighted, his lands laid 
desolate, the eldest bom of all his people slain, might 
surely have made known to him who was the Grod of 
Israel*— for none other could have done these things but 
the Creator and Governor of the universe. The king of 
lEsgypCs fault, therefore, was npt the idolatrous igno- 
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ranee he inherited from his fathers, hot the detenntDailion 
to follow his own will and consult his interests at any 
rate, a determination he held as firm when God revealed 
himself to him, as when he was in ignorance of his power. 
Men plead in vain that they would have done better had 
they .been .better informed. He who knows all things 
knows ifntl weH that they would not, and tells thishisiory 
that, we may know it too. 

The coui'se of Pharoah's obstinacy and all its conse- 
quences tre know, and the final'issue of the contest It 
was not, it never can be, in the power of earthly po- 
tentates/to change the purposes of Omnipotehoe^ The 
afflictions went on increasing, as indeed tbey not seldom 
do to those who will not be corrected by the first, and 
when nothing ehe would subdue the obdurate monaroiif 
the first-born of his house, and of all, even the meanest 
in bis land, died at midnight. It was enough — with 
eagerness proportioned . to his previous reluctance, he 
arose at midnight Imd bad^ his slaves^ depart with all 
that they had and all that they desired— for so eager 
were. the Egyptians to be rid of their dangerous inmates, 
they willingly yieTd^d to them their ornaments of gold 
and silver, or any thing that they were disposed to ask. 

Meantime the Ruler .of the universe had made the 
wonted distinction between those whom he determined 
to. save and those he purposed, to destroy-^between his 
people, and the idolatrous multitude* The hail,, and the 
pestilence, and the destfoying angel had alike respected 
the chosen race. - It was ^ ocoasion of : that last fatal 
plague, that -the Israelites, were^ cojhm«mded to mark 
with blood the door-^sts of their: bouses ; not becanse 
the Almighty, or the aeget who did his bidditig, would 
else have mistaken thetn, but fl» an emblem jnqst striking 
of the salvation appointed through this blood of the Sa- 
viour; an emblem of the mark that wasto save his peo- 
ple Arom a destrootion far more fatal. The Jewish feast 
of the Passover wa». thus established, with e.xact direc* 
tions aato .the manoer of obseryiagit, ail emblematic, we 
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bcAeve^ of the great plan of redemptiofi-^btit it b riot 
itt^eur plan ta describe or iiiastrate tbese-^and ire Bg^d 
refer our readers to the holy writings. 

B.C. 1491, tbe people of Israel, miracialoasly rescued* 
from servitude, became.a free and separate nation/ nn- 
Kke every other of which the auuats of history bate to 
fell. They were a people as yet without a land t6 dwelt 
in, or any apiparent means of subsistence. They Were 
going forth to take possesi^ion of a (Country ihkt was 'not 
theirs by any right, but the right of the Deity to dispose 
of the world he made — and they were to dispossesii the 
present owners without any very evident means oY dBihg 
so; for it cannot be supposed the bond-slaves of Egypt, 
who bad passed their &iys in the labourd of the fieTd, had 
beeh' trained to the art of -war. But the greatest pecu« 
Karity in their situation was that they were tinder the 
immediate direction of God himself, even to thcf smatfesf 
particular of their government, fie led them, not ^ 
by his providence and secret guidaifi^e he leads oth^s^, 
but by-iis^isible and vistMe form; and by positive and 
mioiite instructions giv^i to' Hose^, their ciqptairi now 
and leader. 

Itie land of Canaan, the ultimate object of the Tsrael^ 
ites, lies, as we know, very near to the land of Egypt. 
The nearest way, by the Isthmus of Sues, which joiliii 
Asia to Africa, could not be many days** journey— the 
sons of JFaeob had performed it maiiy times, pmf^y on 
foot; neither in that direction need they have met the- 
obstade opposed to them by the Bed S6a. BntBiich 
was not the purpose of God. By the visibte object he 
set before them, he led their iiteps southward tdwardii 
the border of the sea, near to thie wilderAesia where tfaej 
encamped. 

The Egyptians, thodgh subdued, w^re not amended, 
and when they heard that their fugitive slaves had not 
gdne the shortest way out of their dominions, but were 
advancing into di£Bcuit and impassable regbns, fhe Red 
Bea btfore them; without any meians of passnig it, they 
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IMembled bUf aroaj, consistipg' principally of cavalrj^ and 
ehariots of war, to purine tkeae unarmed and defenceless 
wanderers. He overtook them in a situation the most 
perilous ; the sesi before, them, and probably on either 
side impassable mountains or fortifications belonging to 
their eueoiies* We know the miracle ihat ensued-— for 
nothing that befel to this extraordinary peofde was in tho 
common course of nature. . Pharaoh and his army, the 
flower of his kingdom, perished^>^the Israelities found 
themselves on the other side of the Bed Sea, out of the 
dominions of their oppressors— 4ind we hear no more of 
Egypt and her concerns. Who, among the recorded 
kings of Egypt, was the monarch that thus perisbed, we 
in vain essay to conjecture. Hollin, in his Ancient His* 
tory, considers that Sesostris,. a prince of great renown 
in £!gyptian history, iras the king under whom Moses 
was born, and that it was his son and successor who pe^ 
rished in the Red Sea. But. this ^appears from other his* 
tories so far from being the case, that it b said Sespstris 
attacked and defeated tho Israelites in the days-of Beho- 
beam. We must leave it, therefore, as it is, in perfect 
uncertainty, and admit that we know mxthibg of the his- 
tory of Egypt at this period, but what we find in the 
sacred writings, deferring the account of the deeds at^ 
tributed te S^sostris to a later period* 

Jt appears that war had ere this become a regular art^ 
and that troops were trained and armies kept up for the 
purpose^ Also that they fought on horseback, and in 
chariots — some sort of wheeled carriage, fitted to bear 
warriors . in ,the field^r-a mode oi fighting continued 
through so many ages after, that we find it even in the 
history of our own country. 

We observe by the manner in Which the Israelites ce- 
lebcated their miraculous escape, that mosick, both vocal 
and instrumental, had become the habitual language of 
triumph, of gratitude, and of pitiise« The Song of Moses 
on this occasion is the earliest specimen of those poetical 
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compositions which make a great part of the Old Testa* 
ment ; and we are told that Moses and the children of 
Israel sang it, while Miriam, his sister, led the women 
with musick and dancing ; but it does not appear certain 
whether this mode of rejoicing was what we now call 
dancing, or a more solemn sort of procession to the sonnd 
of musical instruments. The beauty and sublimity of 
this first specimen of poetry, prove how far the world 
had advanced in taste, and refinement, and mental citl- 
tivation ; for though this song is left to us as a part of 
the inspired writings, we cannot suppose the Spirit that 
inspired it, would dictate, on such an occasion, other 
language than was understood and felt by the poet who 
composed, and the people who repeated it. Moses, 
therefore, was a poet of no common order, as he was 
afterwards an historian ; but we must ever keep it in 
mind, that what he wrote were the words of God and 
not his own. We are not acquainted with the origin of 
poetry. Moses probably had learned it among the 
Egyptians, and now joyfully appropriated it to its right- 
ful use, the expression of his o\*li gratitude and the ce- 
lebration of his Maker's name. These sacred songs are 
considered by those who best understand the Hebrew 
language, as superior in poetic beauty to any specimens 
of ancient composition. We^Hsannot but perceive the 
beauty of this song, even in the translation, *ahd read 
it with interest as the most ancient composition of the 
kind now extant. 

' We may remark in the account ■ of these transactions 
in Egypt, ho^ much the magic art was practised and es- 
teemed at that period, and how far the Almighty allowed 
the Magicians to go in imitating the miracles performed 
by Moses. They could not remove the plagues, but 
they were allowed; id some few. instances, to succeed in 
producing them, thus: confirming the purpose of theur 
obdarate prince. 

(To be continued. J 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 


LETTER THE FIRST. 


Suppose, my love, you were just emerging from a 
fair and flowery lane, where, carefully hedged in on 
either side, you had no more to do but go forward; 
where path there was but one, and that made smooth and 
plain by those that went before you^-asafe and certain 
way, though the end of it was invisible. Would you not 
pause» when you came to the issue of this path, and saw 
the hedges turn off on either side, and the road grow 
wider and divide itself, and an almost boundless plain 
opening before you in the distance? Would you not 
pause a moment before you advanced, to look upon the 
scene that presented itself, and question of the way ? 

Just such is now your situation. We pass our child- 
hood variously, but it is seldom in our own power to do 
any thing that very materially affects our future destiny. 
A welUbred girl, up to a certain age, learns what she is 
taught, goes where she is taken, and does what she is 
advised^ Deeply as her future character is affected by 
the manner in wliich these years are spent, it is seldom 
the responsibility rests upon herself. But where educa* 
tion is what is usually called finished, the most important 
part of it really begins — that part which more materially 
depends on ourselves. You may fancy, as girls of your 
age are apt to do, that the storehouse of your wisdom 
is filled up — ^that having spent sixteen years in learning 
how to live, you have no more to do than to set about 
it. Well-taught, well-trained, and well-accomplished, 
the seed time is passed, and you have only now to reap 
the harvest. So the mariner mig^t esteem, that having 
rigged his vessel fair, and painted her gaily, and put her 
safe afloat, be had no more .to do but to enjoy the breezes 
and go forward to his destination. But it is then thathii 
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toils and his dangers are be'ginmng, and bis harder and 
more important lessons' are to learn. The sea is wide— 
the storm is coming — dangers are in the way and de- 
struction in the end — his stores, and' his sails, and his 
cables will avail him little, if he knows not how to manage 
them, or deems that his task is done. 

It were better that you left the scene of your educa- 
tioD with a firm persuasion that hitherto you have learaed 
Bothing. You have gathered the materials, indeed, of 
koowledge, and perhaps the prinoiplea of action — but 
hitherto ycfu have wrought nothing, with them — your 
ideas are the ideas of others accepted . upon trust — your 
knowledge is but report heard from a distance, tp be* 
gradually disproved, perhaps, as .you approach the reali* 
ties — most of your thoughts are errors, and most of your 
feelings are mistakes: your character is as the .melted 
wax, only now made ready to receive the form, it is 
eventually to bear. 

Be cautious then of believing that because your mas-^ 
ters are dismissed and time is left at your own disposal, 
your education is therefore finished, your character 
formed, and you have no more to do but to please and 
to amuse yourself. The next five years of life are fs»r 
more important to you than any that have preceded them, 
and the responsibility of them rests upon yourself. It is 
now that your Maker puts the talents into your owa 
hands, and' begins to take a reckoning for their use« 
That time of which you now first become the proprietor, 
so far from being yours to waste, if you please it, is every 
moment of it a loan of which the interest is from this 
time forth to be required at your own hands. No easy 
reckoning to pay, believe me. It is now that habits, 
tastes, and pursuits are to be formed, that will determine 
the colour of your whole earthly existence: every st^p 
you take amiss must be retraced with difiiculty; every 
wrong idea you receive must be unlearned with shame 
and sorrow; and every bad habit acquired will put to 
rbk the usefulness and bdauty of your future chotiacter. 
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* Ts it nat then, my love^ a time to pause and look, care- 
fully around yon ' on that world upon which. you are 
about. to enter-^to -put away. from you the carelessneBS 
of' childhood, and eodeavotir to learn vrhat you are/ 
whither imay be your, destination, and the secrqts of the 
road 'yau are to traverae? 

i'Cbi ben^comineia ba k roet^ delVopra/' 
And^adeed it is most pecnliarly so in our task of life*— 
tor if w^ begin the world, with false views, false ideas, 
and false expectations, we are likely to finish it in shame 
and disapfpodntment. 

' "It is to guard' you against these mistakes, to point out 
•toyou'tbe dangei's and the duties of the world that lies 
before yoli, and enable you, as far as it may be, to choose 
•ydur path aright, that <I propose addressing to you some 
iew letters of such advice as may- seem most needfohat 
tbisamportant period — entreating you to remember that 
the smallest seed of wrong implanted in your.boswn now, 
will surely grow up into the future weed— and every grace 
neglected now, will be a blemish on the future loveliness 
of 'your character. 
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MRS. LUCY HUTCHINSON. 

It is pfitV aim in the choice of our. biographical subjects, 
to select those with which our readers are likely to be 
the .least familiar. . Not that we woiild affect novelty 
and originality, but because we desire our pages should 
supply in brief such useful ioformation as naust else be 
sought through voIumes^ long an^ tedious. . The same 
motive induces us ,to. chopse. those characters that are 
in some degree publick and historical, as affording in- 
formation of the period and the. circumstances under 
>wbich they iivedand acted. Biography of this description 
gives us. at, the same time an opportunity of, presenting 


penoiis and eyents under a moral and reltgioiis aspect — 
an aspect very different from that in which common re- 
port and common history teach us to view them. We 
may thus enable young persons to form a just and correct 
judgment of things, on whicb» if they reflect at all» they 
▼ery generally form erroneous opinions. And if io par^ 
suing this plan^ We differ from some Xfho have kindly 
proffered their advice, we can only add to the reason 
already given, that what they prefer is amply and abund- 
antly supplied elsewhere. 

In the life of Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, we present to 
our readers a character very great and very beautiful, 
acting under circumstances the most uncommon, and in 
connection with events the most interesting to every stu- 
dent of history and of human nature. Her own writings, 
from which we extract the material for ours, are, we sap- 
pone, read by. .most at some time. Should this even have 
been already the case wijbh our young friends, we do mojt 
think our summary of them will be useless — and if they 
Jhave that pleasure yet to come, we are satisfied it is de- 
sirable, to aid them in forming a judgment of the events 
and principles therein inculcated. 

Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson was the daughter of Sir Allen 
Apsley. She .was born . in the Tower of London, of 
which her father was the Lieutenant, on the 29th of 
January, 1620. With the tone of piety that characterizes 
all she writes, she thus speaks of the circumstances of her 
H)wn birth. *' The Almighty Author of all beings, in his va- 
rious providences whereby he conducts the lives of men 
from the cradle to the tomb, exercises no less wisdom 
and goodness than he manifests power and greatness in 
their creation. But such is the stupidity of blind mortals, 
that instead of employing their studies in these admirable 
works of Providence, wherein God daily exhibits to us 
glorious characters of his love, kindness, wisdom, and 
justice, they ungratefully regard them not, and call the 
ittost wonderful operations of the great God the common 
accidents of life, especially if they be such as are usuaL 
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and exer<^ised towards them in ages wherein they are not 
very capable of observation, and whereon they seldom 
employ any reflection ; for in things great and extraordi- 
nary, some, perhaps, will take notice of God's workings 
who either forget or believe not that he takes as well a 
care and account of their smallest concernments, even 
the hairs of their heads. Finding myself in some kind 
goilty of this general neglect, I thought it might be a 
means to stir up my thankfulness for things past, and to 
enconrage my faith for the future, if I recollected as 
much as I have heard or can remember of the passages 
of my youth, and the general and particular providences 
exercised to me in the entrance and progress of my life. 
The parents by whom I received my life, the places where 
I began and continued it, the rank that was given me in 
my generation, and the advantages I received in my per- 
son, each of them carries along with it many mercies 
which are above my utterance ; and as they gave me in- 
finite cause of glorifying God's goodness, so I cannot 
reflect on them without deep humiliation for the small 
improvement I have made of so rich a stock." 

The character of Mrs. Hutchinson's mind is strongly 
depicted in this opening of her narrative — for in every 
circumstance of her life we find her referring all that 
befalls her to the will of heaven, and tracing the divine 
interference in her most minute concerns. Some may 
esteem that the events of her troubled life claimed no 
such meed of thankfulness — but her pious mind judged 
otherwise. 

Mrs. Hutchinson lost her father when a child. Of 
his circumstances she gives this curious sketch. ''My 
father at the death of my grandfather being but a youth 
at school, had not patience to stay the perfecting of his 
studies, but put himself into present action, sold his an- 
nuity, bought himself good clothes, put some money in 
his purse, and came to London ; and by means of a rela- 
tion at court, got a place in the household of Queen 
■Elizabeth." From this adventurous beginning he rose 
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to'opnlence and credit, and was kniglited by James 1j*^ 
Of her mother she draws a very excelletot character- 
laying firsty that she had what she terms a noble allow- 
ance of three hundred pounds a year beside her fortune^ 
for her own uses. She adds, ''this nhe spent not in 
Tanities, although she had what was rich and requisite 
vpon occasions, but she laid most of it ont in pious and 
charitable uses. Sir Walter Raleigh and Mr. Rttthin 
being prisoners in the Tower, and addicting themselves 
to chemistry, she suffered them to make their rate ex- 
|»eriments at her cost, partly to comfort and tlivert the 
poor prisoners, and partly to gain the knowledge of their 
experiments, and the medicines to help such poor peopfe 
as were not able to seek to physicians. By these means 
flhe acquired a gre^t deal of skill, which was very 
profitable to many all her life. She was not only to 
these, but to all that came into the Tower as a mother. 
All the time she dwelt in the Tower, if any were sick 
fihe made them broths and restoratives with her owH 
hands, Tisited and tookcare of them, and provided them 
all necessaries; if any were afflicted she comforted them; 
so that they felt not the inconveniences of a prison who 
were in that plaoe. She was not less bountiful to many 
poor widows and orphans, whom officers of 'higher and 
lower ranks had left behind them as objects of charity. 
Her own house was filled with distressed families of her 
relations, whom she supplied and maintained in a noble 
way. The care of the worship and service of God, both 
in her soul and her house, and the education of her 
children, was her principal care. She was a constant 
frequenter of weekly lectures, and a great lover and en- 
couragerof good ministers, and most diligent in her pri- 
vate reading and devotion." We peruse with pleasure 
this simple picture of the habits and pursuits of a pious 
lady of king James's days. 

Equally simple and artless is Mrs. Hutchinson'^ de- 
scription of her own education, and character in her 
childhood. ''My father and mother, fancying me beau- 
tiful, and more than ordinarily apprehensive, applied all 
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fhek cares, and spared no cost to improve me ia my 
edacatioD, which procured me the admiration of those 
that flattered my parents. By the time I was four yean 
old, I read English perfectly, and haying a great memory, 
I was carried to sermons, and while I was very young 
could remember and repeat them so exactly, and being 
caressed, the love of praise tickled me, and made me at^ 
tend more heedfaily. When I was about seven years of 
age, I remember I had at one time eight tutors in seve* 
ral qualities, languages, musick, dancing, writing, and 
needle-work, but my genius was quite averse from al) 
but my book, and that I was so eager for^ that my mo- 
ther, thinking it prejudiced my health, would moderate 
me in it ; yet this rather animated me than keptme back« 
and every moment I could steal from my play I would 
employ in any book I could find, when my own were 
locked up from me« After dinner and supper I had an 
hour allowed me to play, and then I would steal into 
some hole or other to read. My father would have me 
learn Latin, and I was so apt that I outstripped my bro- 
thers wIk^ were at school, although: my father's chaplain^ 
who was my tutor, was a pitiful, dull fellow. My bra* 
thers, ifho had a great deal of wit, had some emulation 
at the progress I made in my learning, which very we^ 
pleased my father, though my mother would have bee» 
contonted if I had not so wholly addicted myself to that 
as to neglect my other qualities : as for musick and danc- 
ing I profited very little in them, and would never prac- 
tise my lute and harpsichord but when my masters were 
with me ; and for my needle I absolutely hated it. Play 
among other children I despised ; and when I was forced 
to entertain such as came to visit me, I tired then^ with 
more grave instructions than their mothers, and plucked 
their babies to pieces, and kept the children ip such awe 
that they were glad when I entertained myself with e]der 
company^ to whom I was very acceptable ; and living in 
the house with, many persons that had a great deal of 
wit, and very profitable serious discourses being frequent 
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at my fathei^s table and in my mother's drawing room, I 
was very attentive to all, and gathered np things which 
I would utter again, to the great admiration of many, 
who took my memory and imitation for wit. It pleased 
God that through the good instruction my mother gave 
me, and the sermons she carried me to, I was convinced 
that the knowledge of God was the most excellent study, 
and accordingly applied myself to it, and to practise as I 
was taught, I used to exhort my mother's maids mucb, 
and to turn their idle discourses to good subjects : but I 
thought when I had done this on the Lord^is day, and 
every day performed my due tasks of reading and pray- 
ing, that then I was free to any thing that was not sin; 
for I was not at that time convinced of the vanity of 
conversation which was not scandalously wicked; I 
thought it no sin to learn and hear witty songs, and amo- 
rous sonnets and poems, and twenty things of that kind." 
' This modest historian of her own concerns forbears to 
teli us what she was when passed the age of childhood 
^but the remarkable manner in which she became 
known to Mr. Hutchinson sufficiently shows what were 
her character and habits of life. 

' Mr. Hutchinson was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Hutchinson, of Owthorpe, in Nottinghamshire, and iUe 
Lady Margaret, his wife, a daughter of Sir John Biron, 
of Newsted. Mr. Hutchinson, when a very young man, 
going for a short time to Richmond, where Miss Lucy 
'Apsley then resided with her mother, boarded at the 
house of his musick master, where he met all the young 
people of family in the neighbourhood — among the rest a 
younger daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, who was boarded 
there for the study of the lute, an extraordinary situation 
as we should judge for a young lady, and a very curioas 
ispecimen of the manners of those days. Miss Lucy, or, 
as it was the custom at that time to call young ladies, 
Mrs. Lucy, was then absent with her mother. But in 
every company Mr. Hutchinson heard her spoken of as 
an uncommon person, the ladies mentioning her as re* 
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i9|rv#d and studious, which, ihey esteemed no advantage, 
aad the gentlemen as a person of extraordinary talents 
and great understanding, but very difficult of access an4 
avoiding their acquaintance. Mr. Hutchinson was better 
pleased with the character than those who gave it, for it 
appears that he felt a very strong attachment to her be- 
fore he saw her, and very anxiously awaited her return? 
Her artless description of herself on the first introduction 
to him, on her return to Richmond,- is sufficiently curious. 
** His heart being so prepossessed with his own fancy, 
was Bot free to discern how little there was in her to 
Answer to so great an expectation. She was not ugly— « 
in a careless riding-habit, she had a melancholy negli- 
gence both of herself and others, as if she affibcted 
neither to please others, nor took notice of any thing be- 
fore her." 

It appears, however, that Mrs. Lucy did answer his 
expectations, for though her faults were strongly repre- 
sented to him by other ladies, consisting chiefly in her 
negligence of dress, and all womanish ornam<e9ts, giving 
herself whoUy to study and writing, a strong attachment 
quickly grew up between them. Speaking of lierself in 
die third person, she thus mentions the circumstaAces of 
her marriage« ** The day that the friends on both sides 
met to conclude the marriage, she fell sick of the small- 
pox, which was many ways a great trial to him. First 
lier life was almost in desperate hazard, and then the 
disease, for the present, made her the most deformed 
person that could be seen, for a great while after she re- 
covered : yet he was no ways troubled at it ; but married 
her' as soon as she was able to quit the chamber, when 
the priest and all that saw her were affirighted to look at 
her ; but God recompensed his justice and constancy, by 
restoring her, though she was longer than ordinary befpioe 
she recovered, as before. They were married on the 
third of July, 1638, fmd lived some years quietly in the 
neighbourhood of London. Of hb ejection for her she 
says, *' There is pnly.this to be recorded, that xiever 
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there a passion more ardent and less idolatrous; he 
loved her better than his life, with inexpressible tender^ 
ness and kindness; had a most high obliging esteem for 
her, yet still considered honour, i eligion, and duty above 
her, nor ever suffered the intrusion of such a dotage as 
should blind him from marking her imperfections: these 
he looked upon with such an indulgent eye, as did not 
i&bate his love and esteem for her, while it augmented his 
care to blot out all those spots which might make her 
appear less worthy of the respect he paid her; and thus, 
indeed, he soon made her more equal to him than be 
found her; for she was a very faithful mirror, refiectiiig 
truly, though but dimly, his own glories upon him, so 
long as he was present; but she that was nothing before 
his inspection gave her a fair figure, when he was re- 
moved was only filled with a dark mist, and never could 
again take in any delightful object, nor return any shining 
representation. The greatest excellency she had was the 
power of apprehending and the virtue of loving his : so 
as his shadow she waited upon him every where, till he 
was taken into that region of light, which admits of none, 
and then she vanished into nothing. 'Twas not her face 
he loved, her honour and her virtue were his mistresses, 
'and these (like Pygmalion's) images of his own making; 
for he polished and gave form to what he found with all 
the roughness of the quarry about it. But meeting with 
a compliant subject for his own wise government, he 
found as much satisfaction as he gave, and never had oc* 
casion to number his marriage among his infelicities." 
' This modest sketch of her domestic happiness contains 
a portrait of the character of each, the beauty of which 
cannot be added to, by any length of description. 

During the first two years after his marriage, Mr. 
Hutchinson applied himself especially to the study of di- 
vinity, and took a decided part in the religious contro- 
versies that at that time agitated the kingdom. Mrs. 
Hutchinson says, '* The principle of love and life in God, 
which had been given him when he discerned not what 
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it was in itself, had from a child preserved him from the 
9in and wickedness wherein most of the gentry of those 
times were miserably plunged, except a few that were 
therefore the scorn of mankind; and but few of those 
few, that had not natural and superstitious. follies, that 
were in some kind j|istly ridiculous and contemptible. It 
was a remarkable providence of God in his life, that he 
gave him these two years of leisure, and a heart so to 
employ it, before the noise of war and tumult came upon 
him." After that time they removed to their estate at 
Owthorpe, in Nottinghamshire, which she calls th^ 
North, a name very formidable, she says, to London 
ladies, and to the idea of which it took her long to be- 
come reconciled. 

The unfortunate Charles I. had now been several years 
upon the throne, and the storm that had long been gaT 
thering over the country was about to burst on these 
seenea of domestic happiness; danger, tumult, and dis- 
order were preparing to invade the homes of the most 
peacrful and obscure. The fate of that amiable monarch 
and all its accompanying events cannot be considered as 
the results of his own character and conduct merely, or 
of those of the persons with whom he contended. They 
were the issue rather of a long train of circumstances' 
extending through many previous reigns, and affecting 
not England only, but the whole Christian world, 
r More than a century had elapsed since the commence- 
ment of the Reformation. It was not now, as at first, 
the contest of a few sincere and devoted servants of 
God, whose hearts had really been converted to the truth 
of the Gospel, against the errors and the ignorance of 
the Bomish church, carried . on for conscience* sake at 
the cost of property, liberty, and life. Earthly politics 
and earthly interests had come into the contest: and 
though it pleases God to make use of human passions 
and human purposes to work his will and establish his 
truth upon the earth, we are not thence to suppose he 
approver of all that is done in his name, or that all who 
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oODtended fbr Protestantism were really influeficcd by-faia 
love. The interests of religion ware deeply concerned 
in the issue of the crimes and struggles that mark this 
period; but there is little doubt that the contest wat 
carried on for the most part, as others are, by interest 
against interest and ambition against ambition* We 
should be cautious therefore of concluding, while we 
read these transactions, that one side was always wrong 
of course, and the other always right, because their pro*' 
fessed principles were so. They who suffer patiently tot 
religion's sake must surely be actuated by a real prinoi*- 
pie— they who contend for it violently may have far other 
motives. 

In every country there had been a long and severt 
struggle between the established powers of Fbpery, end 
the gprowing interests of Protestantism. In Q^rwmafj 
the latter had mostiy prevailed. The Netherlands had 
made use of it to throw off the government of Spain, and 
make themselves a separate nation. France, after mtieli 
bloodshed, and very little good faith on either side, IkhI 
terminated the contest by the cruel and ^eacharous mas- 
iE»cre of all her Protestant subjects* Scotland had d«« 
throiied and chased her Popish queen, and BubBiitted» 
perhaps not without secret satisfaction, to see her die on 
the scaffold in a foreign land. 

In England, Henry VIII. had encouraged Ike Re«> 
formation, because it suited his own purpose. EXaalieth 
had established and James I. had continued it for verf 
much the same reason. But the state of the country and 
of the court at the accession of Charles T. was the ex- 
treme of irr^Iigion and immorality. They were i?eformed 
in name, but not in heart. Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants were alike the enemies of truth and godliness, 
and seemed indeed to have made common cause against 
it. It is scarcely therefore surprising, that those who 
^aHy loved the truth should have confounded together the 
Epbcopal church, and the church of Rome, as the eqnsl 
objects of thiur fear and hatred. Thus the atroggle in 
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England -was between a professedly Protestant govern- 
ment, uniting with the Roman Catholic interest, and a 
people really Protestant in heart, with all whose interest 
and ambition it suited to join with them. But, as we 
' have before observed, though the contest began, in reli* 
gion, and w^s carried on in the name of religion, reli- 
gion had little to do with its progress or its issue. 

The name of Puritan arose, we believe, in the time of 
James I., when corruption and impiety were at their 
height in church and state, and was at first applied to 
those who, resisting the torrent of wickedness, loved the 
gospel and obeyed its dictates — a name really meaning, 
what it sarcastically expressed, a people more pure and 
holy than tfie world around them. It implied in its origin 
neither disseut, nor republicanism, nor disaffection to the 
government*— nor any thing but a separation from' the 
careless and irreligious world, a purer profession of reli- 
gion, with a more holy life and conversation. Mrs, 
Hatchinson, herself a Pnritan of this description, gives 
an account of them of which the truth cannot be doubted. 
She says ''If any out of mere morality and civil honesty 
discountenanced the abominations of those days, he was 
a JPuritan, however he conformed to their superstitious 
worship : if any shewed favour to any godly, honest 
person, kept them company, relieved them in want, or 
protected them against violent and unjust oppression, he 
was a Puritan: if any gentleman in his country maintained 
the good laws of the land, or stood up for any publiek 
interest, for good order or government, he was a Puritan : 
in short, all that crossed the views of the needy courtiers, 
the proud, encroaching priests, the lAiievish projectors, 
the lewd nobility and gentry — whoever was zealous for 
God's glory er worship, could not endure blaspheftious 
oaths, ribald conversation, profane scoffs. Sabbath break- 
ers, derision of the word of God, and the like — whoever 
could endure a sermon, modest habit of conversation, or 
any thing good, aH these were Puritans: and if Puritans, 
then enemies to the king and his government, seditiouii) 
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£BM>tiotts hypocrites, ambitioos disturbers of the pubUek 
fieace, and finally, the pest of the kingdoin. Such fake 
logick did the children of darkaess use to argue with 
against the children of light, whom they branded besides 
as an illiterate, morose, melancholy, discontented, crazed 
sort of men, not fit for human conversation* As such 
they made them not only the sport of the pulpit, which 
was become but a solemn sort of stage, but every stage, 
and every table, and every puppet-play, poured forth 
profane scoffs upon theaw^the drunk€urds made them 
thcar songs, all fiddlers and mimicks learned to abuse 
them, as finding it the most gainful way of fooling." 

Such and so wronged were, undoubtedly, the Puritans 
of James's reign — and such were Mr. and Mrs. Hutchin*^ 
son and some few more in the reign of Charles. How 
the term Puritanism came so soon to mean regicide and 
rebellion, Mrs. Hutchinson very sensibly explains, 

" To deal impartially," she says, '' we must with sadr^ 
Bess enough confess, that the wolf came into the fold in a 
sheep's clothing, imd wrought more slaughter among the 
lambs than he could have done in his own skin. For H 
kr true thai many of wit and parts, discontented whea 
they could not obtain the preferments which their ambi- 
tion gaped at, woald declare themselves of the Puritan 
party, and such were either bought off, or if the adver- 
sary would not give their price, seduced their devout 
bearers, sometimes into indiscreet opposition, to work 
their own revenge ; others that had neither friends, nor 
learning, nor opportunities to arrive to any preferments, 
would put on a form of godliness, finding devout people 
that way so liberal to them, that they could not hope tQ 
enrich themselves so much any other way. Some that 
had ^eater art and parts, finding there was no inconsi^ 
durable gain to be made of the simple devotion of men 
and women, applied their wit to it, and collected great 
fums for the advancement of the religious interest, of 
which they converted maoh to their own private uses* 
Such as these tempted the people of God to endeayott? 


to liheHer themselves in Iinraan poficies, and foaiid out 
yfBjs, by bribes and other not less indirect courses, to, 
procure patrons at court, and set up against the pre- 
lates with countermines and other engines, which being 
of man's framing, were all at last broken. The Puritan 
party being weak and oppressed, had not faith enough 
to disown all that adhered to them for worldly interests : 
iind indeed it required more than human wisdom to dis-> 
cem at the least all of them ; wherefore they,, in their 
low condition, gladly accepted any that would come oTer 
to them, or incline towards them: and their enemies, 
through envy of them, augmented much their party, 
"while ^th injuries and reproaches they drove many that 
never intended it to take that party ; which in the end 
got nothing but confusion by those additions/' 

This, we believe, is the simple truth, and it will enable 
our readers to discriminate in the real meaning of a 
term used in history at once to designate whatever was 
best and worst in society at that period* 

The accession of Charles the First made a change in 
the outward decorum of the court — he was mild, mode- 
rate, and serious; discountenanced vice, 'and gave en* 
eouragement to learning, science, and good taste. But 
Charles was probably a Papist in heart, or if not, was 
under the influence of popish counsellors, and therefore 
was as much the enemy and oppressor of the pious P^o^ 
testant as his profligate father had been, though from 
diflTerent motives. 

It is not in our purpose here to repeat all the difli- 
eulties into which that unfortunate monarch brought him^ 
self and 'his country by his indecision, mismanagement, 
and faithlessness to his engagements; always yielding 
when he ought to have been firm, and obstinate when he 
should have given way ; alternately granting and retract^ 
ing, he at once emboldened and provoked hn enemies; 
till it was beyond his power, or the power, perhaps, of 
any one, to stay the ruin that was coming upon him. 
* Oppressed and injur^ in every possible way, Ihe 
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Puritans had at last recourse to arms in tbeir defence, 
joining with the parliament and all who fancied them- 
selves in any way aggrieved, or likely to profit by a 
change, in opposition to the king, his Roman Catholic 
subjects, and the established Protestant church. 

We are sorry to find Mr. Hutchinson taking an active 
part in this contest, believing, as we do, that religion can 
in no . case whatever be the abettor of rebellion. But 
something must be allowed for the spirit of the .times, 
the value of that which he stood forth to defend, and the 
almost necessity he was under of taking part either with 
his friends or against them. He took no share in the 
war or even in the political contention, till it reached his 
own door, shortly siter he retired to live on his estate in 

Nottinghamshire. 

(To he continued,) 


REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 


We shall not find any occasion against this Daniel^ 
except we find it against him concerning the law of 
his God. — Daniel vi. 5. 

. .Wb talk much of the persecution, and the mockery, 
and the scorn that religion brings upon us ; and some of 
us take pride in it, as if it were the test of our own piefy. 
But can those who wrong us say of us as they said of 
Daniel — the most beautiful testimony man ever bore to 
the character of another, forced from the lips of an 
enemy, — ** We shall not find any occasion against this 
Daniel, except we find it against him concerning the law 
of his God." Such a character should be at least our 
aim. We know that those who love not religion for 
itself, will not love it in us, however amiable, and like the 
enemies of the prophet, they will probably take this oc* 
easion against us at some time. But ere we, exult in 
their censure, ere we even complain of it, let us be quite 
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vttre we g^ve no oth^ occasion : by censoriousness, by 
needless opposition, by a contentious spirit, by unsancti- 
fted tempers and unconciliating manners. The irreligious, 
impatient of the silent censure cast upon themselves by 
the different habits and conversation of the pious, are 
watchfol ever to retaliate by finding some occasion of 
blame. But are the religious sufficiently careful that 
occasion be not found except in things in which the law 
of God requires them to differ, and, if it must be, even to 
qlfend ? Is there no ostentatious peculiarity''— no air and 
tone of contempt-^no provoking of opposition for the 
mere love of it ? Is there an habitusd desire and endea* 
▼onr to be all that is approved, and lovely, and of good 
report among men, excepting where the opinions of men 
are i|i opposition to the will of God ? 

Be sober, be vigilant— for your enemy, like a roaring 
Kon, goeth about, seeking whom he may devour.-'^ 
I. Peter, v. 8. 

. We ask continually what is the harm of this thing and 
of that — aud what need of so much resistance against io* 
clination and the voice of nature in their too eager pajr-- 
suit of earthly pleasures? The soldier, when ce^mmand^d 
to tread his watchful rounds through the long night of 
danger, as well might ask what is the harm of sleep* N^ 
harm, perhaps, if we dwelt in the land of peace ; if all within 
were true, and all without were safe. But there is one 
abroad who seeks to draw us into sin — and there is tha;t 
within which answers treason to his call. In such a sea<- 
SQn we must be sober, if we would be safe — ^if we would 
not be betrayed, we must be vigilant. This then is the 
harm of many things we else might think innocent. When 
oujr feelings and our passions are strongly excited, we are 
not sober; our hearts are unguarded and unkept, and 
may go over to the enemy if they will ; he is waiting the 
occasion to seduce them. When our whole attention is 
engrossed by pleasures and pursuits which put away the 
fear of God from before us, though but for a short season, ^ 
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^e are not vigilant-^ur thoughts, and words, and feel* 
ings are unwatched ; our natural propensity to the wroqg 
gets an advantage over the better principle that would in 
calmer moments incline us to the right — by thought, by 
word, and deed, we may offend against Him whom above 
all things we desire to please. They who love Him will 
incur no such risks. In proportion as we hate sin, we 
fear and avoid whatever may be the possible occasion 
Of it. 

Ye that love the Lord, hate evil. — ^Psalm xcvii. 10. 

Thbsb are things inseparable. We may love God in 
much weakness, in much error: we may sometimes act 
falsely in our love, offend him often by our follies, and 
wrong him by our forgetfulness, and still love him. Bat 
this thing we cannot do : we cannot at once love God and 
love the evil that he bates. If evil be not hateful to us^-^ 
evil of whatever kind — however dressed, however called 
by men — evil wherever it be found, in whomsoever we 
detect it, in others or in ourselves-*-if the moment we per- 
ceive it to be evil, it be not hateful to us, we do not love 
the Lord. I say not that we should hate the being in 
whom we find it — alas! if that were so, the supreme ob- 
ject of our hatred should be ourselves — for it is of our 
own evil we know the most. But the evil in itself we 
must abhor — ^we must put upon it no fair names and 
plausible excuses — ^we must not make mirth of it and 
treat it as a light matter. If we love the Lord we can- 
not; for in every form it is deeply offensive to him. 
It will be painful to us to hear of it, painful to us to 
witness it, and above all things painful to us when we 
are conscious of it in ourselves. 

Rejoice in the Lord, ye righteous, and give thanks for 
a remembrance of his holiness, — PSALM xcvii. 12. 

The remembrance of God's holiness is no matter of 
thankfulqess to many. His mercy, indeed, is a pleasant 
theme, for by it we hope to escape the punishment due 
to our deeds. But his holiness, his spotless purity,, his 
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irreconcileable enmity to all that is evil — these are 
against as, they put a check upon our inclinations, keep 
up an alarm in our conscience, and stand pledged to our 
final punishment. How should we give thanks for the 
remembrance of a holiness that importunes us while we 
live, and when we die condemns us ? While this is the 
case, it would be more agreeable to us that God were 
something less holy, that he were even such as we are* 
It is only when the heart itself has changed its tone, when 
sin has become our sorrow and dread, and the bosom 
Ibngs to be holy, even as the hart panteth for the water- 
brooks — it is only then that the thought of God's holiness 
becomes pleasant to us — for his holiness is then no 
more our enemy. Pledged to pardon us for our Sa- 
viour's sake, his holiness forbids that he should break 
his word — promising to sanctify us by his Spirit, his 
holiness is the security that we shall some time be freed 
from the evil that oppresses us — preparing for us bliss 
eternal in his presence, we know that he niust make us 
pure, even as he is pure — for his holiness could neyer 
6lse consent that we abide with him. So.then there is 
a state in which the holiness of God is a grateful remem- 
brance to us — and there is a state in which such thanks 
would be as unreasonable as they are impossible. Do 
we feel ourselves in a condition to obey this injunction, 
addressed expressly to the righteous ? 

Then shall we know, if we follow on to know the Lord. 

HoSEA vi. 3. 

In reading this passage we are reminded of our blessed* 
Lord's parable of the sower and his seed. There are 
some who hear the gospel with indifference ; others only 
just without offence ; others gladly at first, but are soon 
amused by something else, or through fear of ridicule and 
persecution are deterred from their purpose of cleaving 
to the Lo];d. These have no settled persuasion of the 
truth and excellency of what they hear. A little hearing 
may amuse, and a little knowledge may puff up. Thos€( 
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only that receive the truth in the love of it shall gradu-* 
ally become better and better acquainted with the will of 
ihe Lord — with the promises and precepts of the gospel 
— ^with the influence of the Spirit— with the difBcultie9 
and dangers that lie in the way to heaven, and the way to 
escape them — with their own hearts, and with all the com- 
forts and consolations of the gospel. These, as they 
grow in years, shall grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our liord and Saviour Jesus Christ. These, as the 
sun which shineth more and more unto the perfect day, 
lihall by degrees reach unto the fulness of the measure of 
the stature of Christ, Happy they who, as aew-born 
babes, desire the sincere milk of the word, that they may- 
grow thereby ! S. 


THE LISTENER.— No. VI. 

Walking one morning in the garden at an hour 
where there is little to listen to, save the small twittering 
of the wakeful lark, the distant footsteps of the cattle^ 
and the coarse voice of their drivers preparing to go 
forth t«i their labour, T desired at least to hear,.wliat all 
who will list at may, a word of truth from the still voice 
of nature. ^Th^re is so striking an affinity between the 
moral and the natural world, resembling consequences 
so surely resulting from resembling causes, one might 
imagine the world of things inanimate had been formed 
wd fi*amed but as a picture to show forth to us what is 
passing within us, and warn us of (be things that affect 
our moral welfare : a fable, as it were, of which we are 
to find the moral and apply it to ourselves. There is 
scarce a tnoment of our lives in which, if we be pleased 
to pause and look around, we may not learn a useful 
lesson from something that is passing among the natural 
objects that encompass us. 

, The garden that morning was very gaily dressed — ' 
the moss-rose drooped its head, overladen with the 
weight of dew that was upon it — ^more beautiful in its 
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tears than when opening in full splendour to the mid-day 
sun-^the pale lily, scentless and colourless, seemed in 
its spotless purity to shun the charms that embellished 
other flowers. And the pink, and the gay pansy, and 
numberless others were there, all ranged in correct 
and beautiful order, unmixed with any noxious or un- 
sightly weed; except that on one single spot I marked 
the first germ of something that did not seem to be a 
flower, and yet, having no distinct form, could not well 
be determined to be a weed. I paused a moment in 
thought to pull it up. But what harm was there in it? 
It bore but two small leaves, and why not let it grow? 
And so it grew — ^and in a few weeks it spread far and 
wide its rank, luxuriant branches — the flowers that crept 
upon the soil were smothered beneath it, while its taller 
neighbours were encompassed by its leaves. And each 
morning as I renewed my walk, I marked the growth of 
the unsightly weed, spreading farther and farther to 
mar the neatness and beauty of the border. Its roots 
had mingled with the roots of the tender flowers, its 
branches had interwoven with their branches, and it 
would now be a task of difficulty to part them without 
injury. 

And on the last morning that I walked there, I be- 
thought myself of what this weed might resemble, that 
from so small and innocent a beginning had grown into 
such speedy and abundant mischief. Alas! there were 
many things that it resembled but too closely. Many 
were the vices that came into my mind as the results of 
early indulgence. But inasmuch as this garden had 
been richly cultivated, and fairly kept, and but for the 
rapid growth of this neglected weed, had seemed almost 
without a blemish, there was one tLing in particular it 
seemed to me to resemble, for I had known that vice 
to subsist in minds of considerable cultivation^ and hide 
itself under very highly-polished manners; the siqgle 
blemish of an else fair character. 

As the ground, accursed for our sake, when left un- 
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watched briugs forth the poisonous weed, 60 tl|e hmiiait 
heart, if unchecked in its propensities, will brinf forflft 
evil— -but none, perhaps, so spontaneously as falsehood* 
There seems to be from earliest infancy a dispositioii to 
it, and it is generally the first great fault a child becomes 
guilty of. 

Falsehood, in its grosser form, is so palpably a sid^ 
and so revolting, that we need say nothing here to prove 
it so. The full-g^own weed not any one would spare,, 
might they find means to root it out. But the weed wag 
a weed, or ere it seemed so, and the poison was already 
in its root. And so are there foirms of fiilsebood that 
excite no disgust, and create but small alarm, if aay* 
when first detected in the character — nay» are too often 
fostered and encouraged. 

Had Anna told a direct falsehood in her iafancy» she 
would have been corrected with seriousness — the guik 
of it would have been made plain to her, and every 
proper means employed to prevent a recurrence of th» 
feult. But no one gave heed to the rfight iaacraraeieii 
into which she was betrayed by a lively imagination and 
K hurried mode of expression — ^her mistakes eMited 
mirth, and were not seldom repeated in her presence a» 
proofs of wit or subjects of amusement. So welcome 
a lesson was projuptly learned, and what was at first 
carelessness, soon became design. The plain and sim^ 
pie truth gained no attention; a very little exaggeration 
would make mirth for herself and her companions. In 
all this Anna meant no sin — and during her childhood^* 
perhaps, it scarcely might amount to sin, because it de- 
ceived no one and injured no one. But the rank weed 
grew apace. From exaggerating by design, she grew 
sb accustomed to it, that it became almost impossible to 
her to speak literally. One hour was by her reckoning 
always three — five hundred stood for twenty — every rod 
was a mile, and every common accident a marvel, if not 
an impossibility. These may seem trifles, and so perhe^ 
they were-^but they did not long continue so. The 


|>ittttle of tke child grew iato the converse of the woinan>«» 
aod where was then the truth too sacred to be sacrificed 
to Anna's wit? The words pf others distorted, their ao« 
tioas misoonstruedy and their affairs misstatedi to make 
tbem ridiculous and herself amusing* From exaggera* 
Uan to invention is but a pass imperceptible — ^no matter 
wba was wronged or who deceived — habit had absorbed 
the sense of wrong — ^and a laugh had become the price 
eatrent for a lie. These lies, perhaps, were not meant 
to iujure-^nt every falsehood may injure, whatever be. 
intended — ^Anna at first gave pain without knowing it*. 
But she could not atop here. There are occasions iq 
eirery one's life where a falsehood may serve pur present 
interests-^wherp a falsehood may gratify pur resent* 
ment— may sUeld us from disgrace, or secure us a tri: 
mfl»phover those who contend with us. Would Anna 
pause when ihese occasions came? Would she who told 
falsehoods daily without a motive, hesitate when it could 
serve some important purpose? When passion was ex- 
eked and intoDest at stake, would she for the first time iQ 
be^ life stop to consider the criniinality of saying what was 
UQt triie? No*^Anna will surely tell at last, if it serves 
her purpose, the most injurious and deliberate iklsebood^ 
Now, however the world may join in with the laugh, 
however willingly the idle may listen and the thoughtless 
applaud^ such a character is not esteemed. . The gay 
aod the giddy may seek them when tbej would be 
amused, but friendship takes them not to her bosom— « 
feeling holds ^no communion with them— sorrow asks of 
them no comfort — wisdom takes with them no counsel-^ 
candour, simplicity, and good sense shrink instinctively 
from their touch. However brilliant and lK)wever en^ 
tertainiag, however innocent even in intention — the 
person* whose words are. habitually not Aie truth, is 
lowered in the scale of moral creatures — their opinions 
have very little weight, their testimony is. but little re- 
garded* md their sincerity but rarely trusted: even 
though they never yet were guilty of a mischievous de* 
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ception. But we must look higher far than this. I'here 
is One above us who himself is Truth, and to whom all 
that is not, must be hateful. He has promised to bring- 
into judgment every idle word, and he has already given 
sentence upon the guilt of ** whosoever loveth and maketh 
a lie." Surely they are dangerous weapons these to make 
us sport with. With the utmost caution we may use, 
we shall not escape the condemnation, should he be ex- 
treme to mark our words. There is so much deception, 
in our hearts, that w^ rarely even know the truth exactly 
-—and there is so much temptation to disguise or dis- 
colour it, that perhaps scarce a day goes by us in which 
we are not betrayed into some evasion. The weed is 
too surely indigenous to the soil, and every hour thai 
we spare to check its growth, we spare an enemy that 
will spoil the lustre of our fair garden. The best, and 
the sweetest, and the purest in moral loveliness will be 
attainted by its unhallowed touch. 

Early let us get to our garden, and look if the small 
germ be there— -and every morning go back again to see 
if it be coming. And mark well the manner of its growth. 
It does not come at once, a bold and mischievous false- 
hood. Being in society, we hear something that hurts or 
offends us — desiring that another should share our indig- 
nation or redress our wrong, we add to it, perhaps, no 
more but an aggravative tone. It is but wounded feel- 
ing, or just abhorrence of sin : true — but it is falsehood. 
Walking by the way-side, we meet an object of distresj^ 
—anxious to interest others for their sake, we exaggerate 
the picture of suffering, or conceal its alleviation. Our 
motive is but benevolence: true — but it is falsehood. 
We have been witness to some incident, or listened 
some recital — a very little embellishment will make it 
highly marvellous and excite interest, or afford amuse- 
ment — ^no one can be harmed by it: true — ^but it is 
still falsehood. Well, the weed is fair and green — shall 
we let it grow on another day ? We have committed 
some fault — if we confess it, we shame ourselves for ever, 
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iu:id sink in the esteem of those we love. A fa^hodcl 
for this time will conceal it, and we will do the wrong so 
raofe* True — ^but another sin, and probably a greater, 
is added to the first, and he who knows all is left out of 
the account. Being innocent, we have been wronged, of 
we have been the unwilling occasion of wrong ; by a falsei^^ 
kood, mischief may be prevented. With no other de* 
fence in our power, we may surely prevent crime, and 
secure ourselves from injury. But this is no more than 
to choose to ourselves the culprit's part, aind being inno- 
cent, voluntarily to clinm guilt on our behidf. It is bet* 
ter to suffer innocent, than guilty to escape. We are 
brought unawares into a situation in which^ if the truth hf& 
not denied^ We shall seem unkind, ungrateful, insineef e« 
We know that we are not so, though appearances are 
against as ; falsehood becomes here but the servant of 
truth — we use it only to prevent mistake. Methinksour 
fatal ..eed is growiDg now apace. That which at first 
seemed the handmaid of generous feeling has passed over 
to the service of self-^iot yet, 'tis true, to serve any evil 
propensity, or indulge a culpable desire. It seems but a 
fair back«gr6und to set off our flowers. Let it grow bn. 
Hard service truly has that propensity which once is 
listed to wait on the selfish interests of man. Envy, jea- 
lousy, and emulation, anger, resentment, and revenge, 
ambition, vanity, and pride — all these make a part of hu- 
man selfishness, and claim to be served in their tum« 
The weapon is in a hand well-practised to its use. When 
better feeling predominates, the use of it seems to be for 
good. But when passion surprises us, ean the well- 
practised hand forbear the ready weapon ? Envy can by 
a word of falsehood bear down its proud superior—- emu- 
lation can by a falsehood pass over the head of its rival-— 
revenge can sate itself, anger can safely spend itself in 
falsehood. Pride, and vanity, and amUtion may be 
served by it. And thus we have the weed full grown. 
We may use it oftener or seldomer, as the temptatioa 
arises^ or as passion impels— but that we '* " ^ 
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when occasion urges, is no more doubtful. And who' 
now can speak the deformity of the weed we have 
spared. It may misrepresent the most pure intention, 
it may blight the fairest character, it may attaint the ho- 
liest mind — bring ridicule on the most sacred truths — 
betray the most generous trust — destroy all confidence 
andlionest intercourse in society, and provoke and insult 
that high, holy, and omniscient JBeing, whom nothing can 
deceive and who will bear with no deception. 

Faintly we have sketched the mischiefs, and faintly 
described the manner of the growth. We have given 
some examples, but they are but as a few among a 
thousand. We would warn of the danger of the first 
departure from truth-^of the playful brandishing of so 
dangerous a weapon. Be thus much at least acknow- 
ledged — falsehood is sin — sin can never be a trifle or 
a jest. 


A SERIES OF 
LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


LECTURE THE SIXTH. 


Give us day by day our daily bread. 

Formed of the dust that perishes, man is a perishable 
being. Goming forth fresh with life from the hands of 
his. Creator, he might have laid down and died, had 
nothing been provided for his support. It was the will 
of Him who made us that we should depend for our very 
existence on external things, which it is in his power to 
give or withhold ; that we should need them daily, and 
that what we took of them one day should not suffice 
us for the next. 

And now remembering how and of what he made us, 
our heavenly Father is mindful of our need, and in the 
form of prayer that h6 has dictated, bids us to ask him 
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daily for the supply. This is the plainest and most ob- 
vious meaning of the words. They are few, and they 
are brief; and it may .seem at first thought that we can 
neither overlook their meaning nor utter them with insin- 
cerity. But let us examine them. They mean more, 
perhaps, than we ever yet have thought — more, it may be, 
than we ever yet have meant. Let us examine them. 

And surely the first thing they mean is that our de- 
pendence, day by day and hour by hour, for the smallest 
and most indispensable of nature's gifts, is on him who 
created us, him whom we call our Father. He did not, 
^ some profess to think, and far too many think without 
professing it, give us at first our life and the means for 
its support, and then commit us to chance or accident, or 
what we term the ordinary course of nature. No — every 
thing we daily want we must daily ask, and if we have 
it, we have it daily and directly from his paternal hand. 
But have we an habitual persuasion, an ever-present feel- 
ing of this dependence? Our words and our actions do 
not say so. The language of our lives is something very 
difierent from the language of our prayer. If our por- 
tion be full, we take it as something that is absolutely 
ours — we eat, drink, and are merry — we have goods in 
store — to-morrow shall be even as to-day. But where is 
his meed of thanks ? Where is the recollection that he 
gave it, the acknowledgment that we hold it at his plea- 
sure, the feeling that we shall not, cannot have it to-mor- 
row, unless he to-morrow renew his gift ? Is it not rather 
the prevailing feeling of our bosoms that what we have is 
ours, that we are independent of all immediate interfe- 
rence from above, and could go on very well without this 
petition for daily supply, but that we have been com- 
manded to interweave it in our prayers ? 

And observe — it is not for the great events of life that 
we here express our dependence on our heavenly Father, 
and ask his interference. It is for the smallest, lowest, 
most minute of our concerns— -even^ for a portion of food 
to support our animal existence. If God gave no heed 
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to these thiogSy if the meanest concerns of the meaaeflt 
of his people were too low for him, he sorely would not 
have enjoined on them this prayer. He wonld not ha^e 
bidden them intrade on him their endless solicitations 
about things he bad put out of his hands, wiiile he was 
occupied with the great events and important occur* 
seaces of the boundless universe* 

This petition is a declaration on God's part, and an 
acknowledgment on ours, that our existence is gone 
from us, unless he sustain it-^that we die, unless he daily 
interfere for our sustenance. Do we think sol Do we 
feel so ? Does the recollection ever cross our mind If 
Nay, even no seldomer than we say the prayer? 

And w^e may remark that this being the only petition 
for temporal good, of course includes, not a bare subsist* 
ence merely, but whatever is needful to the situation in 
which we are placed upon earth. But what a meaning 
is bore. Here are our desires limited, our anxieties exA 
^ort, our forethought baffled. O how should those 
whose anxious minds are corroded and consumed with 
care — regrets for the past and fears for the future — eager 
purposes, and agitating schemes, and restless hopes — 
how should they stand reproved by these their own 
words. Here is no promise for to-morrow — no mention 
qf that futurity on which we presume, and, according as 
our dispositions or our prospects are, deck out with, 
images of terror or delight. It is as if he said to us, 
•* Trust me to-day, I will sitpply your need — trust me 
the next day, and I will supply it— trust me the third day, 
and I will supply it. But ask no further-^you can have 
nothing in store — you have no future days, and therefore 
can have no ^ood secured upon them." And it is most 
true we have none : for while future they are not ours— 
they never may be. 

It is the Christian's duty to live contentedly from day 
to day on the good or the ev'A that each day brings, in 
simple reliance on his Maker. If he is happy to-day, let 
Urn be grateful to-day — if he is in sorrow, let him suffer 


and Sttbniit^to-flMyrow may Ikrbg better tliii^. But 
nen in general, all tieri^ j^erbaps, in some degree, do the 
exact contrary t» this: As if the evil of the present time 
were insufficient for diem, they are ever on the watch fbr 
some coming danger — as if tbe good of the present were 
absolutely taidteless, they are ever restless lest tbe good 
of to-morrow should escape them. I wish, I fear, I 
dread, I want — ^this is the language of all men's Ihres. 
They walk over unobserved the comforts of to-day, and 
not seldom, we fear, over its duties too, in hot pursuit 6f 
soinething they desire, or terrified flight from something 
they dread. ** How can we be happy ,'^ is the language 
of thousands who never yet have wanted any thing, 
^* when we know not how to provide means of existence 
for another year? Have we not reasonable grounds for 
anxiety ?" Natural as we feel this anxiety to be, we be- 
lieve it is absolutely unreasonable. What security had 
wq ever, what security can we have for the means of fu- 
ture support? There may have been times, indeed, 
when we thought we had it, and in our folly exulted over 
the rich provision laid up for to-morrow. But this sef- 
curity was false, as many to their cost have awaked to 
know. There is as much security now as then — ^for there 
never was any, but the will of Him on whom we absolutely 
depend, and wbo has pledged himself to nothing but the 
daily provision for our daily need. 

By the habit of calling things ours, we have grown to 
be insensible of our dependence, we all set up for our- 
selves — some exult over their much, and others despond 
over their little, and God is equally put out of the account 
by both. But indeed, indeed, we are under a strange 
delusion. The world is his, and he gives it to whom he 
pleases^^and when he has given it, it is still bis. Ttey 
who have much and they who have little a!re in differeaft 
case certainly for the present, but they are alike situated 
as it regards tlie future — the same petition is for both-^ 
'^day by day our daily bread." They come night and 
Horning irith thfe appoftftted words — Me with km 
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siiiiiption, another with his fears— one not feeling any 
need to ask, the other not believing that his prayer viU 
^e answered. O heavenly Father, what hast thon been 
to ns, that we should bring to thee such prayers as these? 
Every day hitherto upheld and fed by thee, we still re^ 
fuse to trust thee for to-morrow, or madly presume that 
we can do without thee. 

But while these words set no limit to our confidence, 
tliey set a decided limit to our expectations and desires. 
We are authorised to ask and expect that our need wiH 
be supplied — ^and our need is that which custom makes 
indispensable to the situation in which we are placed. 
The need of the nobleman is not the need of the peasant. 
He that has made the difference of situation and ap^" 
pointed us each one to our own, knows what the diBei> 
ence is, and fitly considers and duly provides for it. But 
is it this with which we are content ? ' Is it thb which, if 
we have it, can satisfy us, and if we have it not, is the 
only ground of our anxiety ? God has made qo provi- 
sion for our pride, vanity, and ambition — ^for our self-in- 
dul^nt habits, our eartbly-mindedness, and too vehe- 
inent attachment to the things of time and sense. The 
dostly. attire, the luxurious table, the splendid mansion, 
the caresses of the great, the deference of the little — all 
giilts of Heaven, to be received with gratitude if we have 
them— these are not the subjects of ou.r prayer — ^we have 
no promise for them« And on lower ground than this, 
tliere is the impatience of necessary exertion, the shame 
of being thought as poor as we are, the smart of defeated 
^f airy, the envious struggle to compete with the more 
fortunate. Can we suppose that the God of holiness, who 
l^wsthat.weare dust and must return to dust, in whose 
fyi^ weare vile ais sin and folly can make us, unworthy 
It^tbe least of all his mercies, can we hope be will make 
provision for such bravery as this ? If suph be the bread 
oit; which our greatness must be fed, if suph be the indul- 
gpenoe::of which our pride has made a need, we do well to 
j^;canzioojB*r^ur provision cannot be secured to ua an 
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hour without our Father's aid^ and he has never pro*^ 
mised to grant it. Let the words of our prayer re- 
prove us. Bread, the simplest, plainest fare that may 
suffice for the proprieties of our station, is all we arci 
commanded to ask. 

Some commentators on the Holy Scriptures are of 

opinion that this petition of the Lord's prayer is not so 

j much, or at least not so exclusively a petition for tern- 

• poral good, as it appears. And we think there is mucb 

reason for the supposition. Man is a compound being i 

besides this perishable body which needs the refreshment 

of material food, there is a spirit within us that requires 

far other sustenance, yet seems equally insufficient to itk 

own support. And well we know that while the body ii 

highly fed and richly provided, the spirit oftentimes 

languishes and sinks within us. Who amongst us knows 

; not the hour when the richest abundance of external 

I good can do nothing for us — when the heart sickens 

i over the feast presented by the senses, and denmnds 

some fitter aliment ? 

They who know not God, seek in the world this fitter 
aliment, but they cannot find it. How should they? 
The soul is spiritual and immortal, and cannot be fed otk 
perishable good. The Christian has a resource-^he 
kAows where there are living waters and unearthly ibbd*. 
His Saviour's love, his Father's promises, his own im<^ 
mortal hopes, are the sweet sustenance of his drooping 
spirits. When earth disgusts and sickens, when consciodjl 
sin alarms and shames him — ^when his perturbed and im^ 
prisoned spirit struggles for the freedom that it finds aotj 
or the submission that it feels not — ^he knows, the Christ 
tian knows, there is a peace of God that passes ondetv 
standing, a joy that earth can neither give nor take awaj^j^ 
a spiritual aliment the spirit of God can alone impai^ 
But the well is deep, and he has nothing to draw with) 
What he received of it yesterday cannot suffice him for 
lo*dayj what he receives to-day he cannot secure for tc^ . 
n^iTP w. He who first awakened tbp/ie > &ir faopei^ ^ and 
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imparted that sweet comfort, can alone cootiaae tbe sup- 
ply, more needful to him than tbe body's food : without 
it he forgets his God, mistrusts his Saviour, sinks under 
the pressure of repented sia, and loses his prospect of 
eternal bliss. What can he do other, what can he do 
better, than in his daily prayer to ask the needful supply 
of this his soul's provision? We know that they who 
have never tasted of this comfort or desired it, can at- 
tach no such meaning to the words of their prayer — ^but 
the pious spirit takes joyful advantage of this probable 
construction, and whatever be implied in the words, asks 
it jBOst earnestly in tile spirit of his prayer* 

Such and so extensive is the meaning of these few 
9nd simply words. They seem to ask little, but they 
4o indeed ask all that a heaven-directed spirit need to 
wish for his short sojourn in this perishable world* Ha 
wliogoesa Journey must be provided for the way; som^ 
things are indispensable or at least commodious — but he 
9eeds not to be incumbered with all that would be de* 
sirable were he at rest and in his hom^* We are told of 
mariners, that when tempest-tost and in danger of sink- 
mg, they lighten the vesel by throwing overtboard al| 
fhat they have — however precious, however valued be- 
fore-.retaining nothing but the food sufficient for their 
voyage. We are not called upon to do this for our* 
selves. We know not for the most part, what dangers 
threaten us on our heavenward passage, or what posses* 
sions become too cumbrous to be preserved with safety. 
But He who guides us knows. Mot limiting us to what 
is pecessary, he will leave to us all that is safe; but if ht» 
loves us, he will not suffer us to perish for the sake c ; 
the poor freight that but impedes our course. If w) 
were but as wise as the poorest mariner that ploughs the 
waters, we should be content to see all withdrawn, save 
that without which we cannot complete our course. 
Our wishes would be simple as our prayer : each day to 
be provided, as the circumstances of each day might 
require. 
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• 4lappy and peaceful may be the bosom where Uib is 

8o« Our Father in heaven never taught us to pray for 

what he did not mean to grant. The lips of onr Saviour 

himself dictated this prayer. Can there be a stronger 

pledge for its acceptance? Can there be a greater proof 

that our temporal as well as spiritual welfare is his espe- 

€Ab1 oare? But if there is so much falseness in oar 

hearts that we repeat it under an impression that we do 

not require his interference, that things must take their 

natural course without our prayers or with them, anl 

that any contrivance or scheme of our own, however 

fuUle, any. earthly security, is a better trust than the 

wt>rd of Him to whom we address ourselves, indeed it is 

no wonder that we are not answered, that our minds are 

left to consume themselves with care, and our blessings 

either withdrawn from us, or converted into enemies 

that seduce us to our ruin. 


INTRODUCTION 

« 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 

BOTANY. 

( Continued from pmgeVSL.J 


CLASS lY.— TBTRAMDRIA— 4 STAMENS OF EQUAL 

LENGTH. 

Our fourth Class in Botany is termed Tetrandria^ 
and is known by having four Stamina in each flower — ^the 
length of the Stamina being equal, sufficiently distin* 
guishes it from the Class Didynamia, which has also four 
3tamina« but two are longer than the others. Tetrandria 
is divided into four orders, determined as before by the 
number of Pistils in each flower, and termed, as usaaly 
Monogynia, 1 Pistil— Digynia, 2 . Pistils— Trigynia, 8 
Pistils—Tetragy nia, 4 Pistils. The native flowers of 
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Class are not particularly beaottful— nor in any way re- 
markably distinguished: many of them very small and 
•bscore. 

Tetrandria Monogynia, Class 4, Order 1, eontains a 
eonsiderabie number of plants, and those for the most 
part not oncommon* As differing most from those wo 
have already drawn, and peculiar in its double Calix, we 
make choice of a Scabious for our example in this Class* 
And we would here observe, that we must not allow the 
eommon English names to mislead us, as to the affinity 
that plants may bear to each other. Many of the flowers 
we call Scabious, are of a very different Class from these, 
which are more properly called so, though not much unlike 
them at first sight^-^the reason, we suppose, of their hav^ 
ing derived the same vulgar appellation. We have al« 
leady observed that the compound flowers, those that 
have many Florets on one Receptacle, encircled by one 
common Calix, are of the Syngenesia tribe. But with- 
out examination and from flrst appearances, we might too 
hastily refer to that Class some plants contained in this, 
from the flowers being gathered into a head and snr- 
rounded by a common Calix. To prevent this mistake, 
and mark the difference, we propose to dissect a flower 
of this description. 

Plate V. — Growing almost every where in fields and 
pastures, and blooming during all the summer months, 
we have found a plant whose flowers are gathered into 
globular h^ads, of a delicate blue. Separating one flower 
from the group, we find it to contain four equal Stamens 
and one Pistil, 1^ which we know it to be l^etrandria 
SCoBogyaia* We remark that under each head of flowerft 
there is a Calix of many leaves, surroanding the whole 
groap, termed botanically the Common Calix, because 
it bebogs to all the Florets, or small flowers, of the head. 
We find besides this, that each Floret has a Calix of its 
own., termed the Proper Calix, and containing the seed 
WJien the flower faik. All this agrees with the Genus 
Softlaosa. ExamifliBf more particalariy, we fii^ Ah 
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Petal of each flower to be but one» though oleft ornotohed 
ioto four divisions, and those divisions to be of equal 
size or nearly so,, of a purplish-blue colour, sometimes 
almost white. At the base . of each floret it has a small 
Calix of its own, four*cornered, with four shallow clefts, 
fringed with white hairs. There is within this Calix or 
Cup, a Nectary inclosing the Grermen, armed with four 
or five blackish bristles. Besides these appendages, each 
floret is furnished with a green spear-shaped florel-leaf, 
appearing between the flowers while unblown, and termi^ 
nated by a white bristle. The Common Calix, as we be--- 
fore observed, surrounds all the florets together, and is 
pf many leaves : the whole flower forming a beautifui 
blue head. The stem is rather slender and undivided-^ 
the leaves spear-egg shaped. From all these partaculam 
Mr9 conolude that we have found the Scabiosa Succisa, 
Sevil's-bit Scabious, of which we may be still more as* 
sured if we have the root, which has the appearance of 
having been bitten — a circumstance that gives name to 
the plant — it having been formerly believed by the supei^ 
fttitious vulgar, that the enemy pf mankind had bttteo 
the root to destroy its medicinal qualities. 

Something approaching to the Scabiosb in churacter is 
the Dipsacus, Teasel, one species of which is oultivated 
&r the sake of the rough heads of the flowers, which be- 
ing armed with crooked awns, are used by manufacturers 
to raise, the knap upon woollen cloths. 

In this Order, we have also the Yiscum, Misseltoe, H 
yery curious ever-g^een shrub, that never grows, nor can 
it, we believe, be made to grow in the ground, butalwa^ 
takes root in the wood of some other tree, most frQ« 
quently, though not exclusively, on the Apple-tree. It 
it therefore called a Parasitical plant, a name givesi to 
all those that infix their roots and draw their sustenance 
from other plants. It has the male flowecs on one plant* 
and the female on another, of a greenish white» and too 
peonKar to be mistaken if we meet with it. We ares in- 
formed that this plant was held saisred by our ancestoii. 
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the leaves used as money, and allowed to be gatliered 
only by the Druids on certain days. 

The Urtica, Common Nettle, or as it is vulgarly called 
Sting-nettle, is of this order. Examined with a micro- 
scope, the sting is curiously formed. The whole plant is 
set with bristles very finely pointed and hollow, with a 
hole at the point and a bag at the base. When touched 
the point goes through the skin of the finger, and the 
pressure forces up the poisonous fluid in the little bag, 
which entering the wound that the point has made^ 
causes the pain we experience. 

• Beside the above there is the Plantago, Plantain, 
which is of many kinds, but sufficiently resembling each 
other to be immediately recognized; and we are pro- 
bably all acquainted with the plant. 

The Galium, Bed-straw, or Goose-grass, is very com- 
mon, of fifteen different species, many of them so obscure 
and so nearly resembling each other, as to be very diffi-^ 
cult to distinguish. The flowers are small, and the leaves 
growing in groups or whirls round the stems: most of 
them harsh and rough, so as to cling to every thing that 
touches them. 

The Eriocaulon, Pipe-wort, grows under water, the 
flowers in a head with a Common Calix. 
- The Sherardia, Little Madder, is a small obscure 
plant, very harsh and rough. 

The Asperula, Woodroof, is also small and beautifully 
delicate. One species is very aromatic. 

The Rubia, Wild Madder, is a prickly climbing plant, 
winding up the surface of rocks and among shrubs, 
fastening itself upon them by means of the prickles on 
the stems and on the ribs of its leaves. The root yields 
a valuable red colour. . 

The Exacum, Least Gentian, is yery small, and not 
properly termed Gentian, having no sipiilarity with the 
Gentiana. 

The Littorella, Plantain Shorewood» is very much 
like a Plantain, but arranged as a separate Genus, be^ 
c»'*'"^ 4i.« Stamens and Pistils are in difierent flowers. 
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The CentuBcuIus, HmperDel Cbaff-weed, is the kitst 
QjT all our plants, being less than an inch in length. 

The Sanguisorba, Wild Burnet, is a large, woody 
plant, two or three feet high, with mulberry-coloiired 
flowers. 

The Epimedium, Barren-wort, is without sterns^ the 
roots creeping upon the soil. 

The Cornus, Dogberry or Cornel, is a tree, bearing 
purple berries, of which the leaves in autumn become <^ 
a l>right red. 

The Parietaria, Pellitory of the Wall, is fouod grow- 
iiig on old walls and rubbish, without aoy beauty or pe^ 
culiarity to distinguish it unexamined.. 

The HippophsB, Sea Buckthorn^ is a lai^ shrub, of 
whi^ the flowers come out before the leaves. 

The Alchemilla, Ladies' Mantle, has greenbh flowers 
forming a kind of Umbel — that is, with many small flower- 
stalks growing from one point, and formtug a flait or con- 
vex surface of flowers at the top, like the Parsley. 
' These are all the Genera contained in the flrst Order 
of the fourth Class. 

InTetrandria Digynia we have the Betula, Birch-tree, 
with which we must all be acquainted, its fine branches 
and snow-white bark forming a most beautiful object in 
our landscape. The wood is tough and white, and used 
for making packing boxes. The leaves afibrd a yellow 
dye. In northern countries they make hats and shoes 
of the bark, and cover their houses with it. There are 
three difierent spedes of Birch, but all much resembling 
each other. 

The Myrica, Gale or Dutch Myrtle, is a shrub-like 
plant, bearing flowers in spikes that come out before the 
I^ves. 

The BuiFonia is%;o rare that it seems doubtful whether 
it is a native plant or not. 

-'The Cuscuta^ Dodder, is a parsisitical plant, without 
leaves, never taking root in the.^arth — ^but winding 
' Itbbui other plants, fixing its roots into their stalks, as 
i»^ may frequently see it on heaths and in corn-fields. 
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lo Tetrandria Trigynia there is. but one English plant, 
the Buxusy Box-tree, with which we are well acqaainted. 
We are informed that though very common with us, it is 
in the south of Europe reared in pots with as much care 
as we bestow on Myrtles. 

Tetrandria Tetrajgynia comprises the Hex, Holly, the 
ornament of our winter hedges by its red berries and 
glossy leaves. It survives without injury the severest 
frosts and will grow in most situations. It is remarkable 
that the lower branches of this tree have the leaves with 
sharp thorns, defending them from the cattle that would 
feed on them : while those above the reach of depredators 
are without thorns. The wood is used for many purposes. 

The Potamogeton, Pond-weed, is a large tribe of 
water-plants, floating on the surface of ponds, ditches, 
and streams. 

The Ruppia, Tassel-grass, very much resembles it. 

The Sagina, Pearl-wort, is a small white flower, some- 
thing in appearance like Chickweed. 

Class IV.— TETRANDRIA, 4 Stamcms. 
Order 1 — Momooynia, 1 Pistil. 

Dipsacus .... Teasel 
Scabiosa .... Scabious 
Eriocaulon . . Pipe-wort 
Sherardia . . . .Little Madder 
Asperula .... Woodroof 

Galium Bed-straw 

Rubia Madder 

Littorella ....Shore-weed 
Plantago .... Plantain 

Exacum Gentian 

Centunculus . . Chaff-weed 
Sanguisorba . . Burnet 
Epimedium « • • . Barren-wort 

Comus Dog-berry 

Parietaria .... Pellitory 

Urtica Nettle 

Viscum Missletoe 

Hippophie ....Buckthorn 
Alcheiailla .... Indies -mantle 
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Order 2 — Dioynia, 2 Pistil* 

Buffonia .... Buffonia 

Betula Birch 

Myrica Gale 

Cuscuta .... Dodder 

Order 3. — Trigymia, 3 Pistils. 

Buxus Box-tree 

Order 4. — ^Tetragynia, 4 Pistils. 

Ilex Holly-tree 

Potamogeton .Pond-weed 

Kuppia Tassel-grass 

Sagina Pearl-wort 

fTo be continued.) 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON VL— Plate 6. 

- Our examples in Perspective Drawing have been 
hitherto of horizontal objects only — that is, of such as 
have one side parallel with our ground line^ and the 
other receding at right angles. But we must be aware 
that there are very many objects in nature that are not 
so placed — we may desire to draw objects of which both 
sides are receding at an angle more or less acute: stand- 
ing, as we should call it in common language, comer- 
ways or aslant before «s. In perspective this is termed 
an Oblique object, and of such a one we now propose 
to give an example; begging of our pupils particular at- 
tention to this lesson, which, well understood, will 
prevent all future difficulties with respect to thb class 
of objects. 

We are obliged in this plate to contract the scale of 
our picture, in order to have one example of Oblique 
objects with all the points on the paper — a thing difficult 
to accomplish in so small a space. We would recommend 
our pupils to practise the lesson on a much larger scale. 

Plate VI. — It will be recollected we had in our first 
rule for preparing the paper, the vertical line (c) drawn 
from the point of station (h)^ and a third point of dia- 
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tance (p) marked on it, as far from the point of sight (£) 
as the other points of distance. The distance of these we 
know was equal to the whole length of the picture. Since 
our first plate we have taken no notice of this third point 
of distance, because we ha?e not wanted it — ^but we must 
still consider it as there. It being the only one of the 
three that we now require, we have not marked the other 
two — therefore caution our pupils against mistaking the 
new points for those to which they are accustomed. 

We have next to observe that an Oblique object may 
have a variety of positions— the two receding lines may 
form equal angles with the ground line, or one may be 
much more acute than the other. This is the greatest 
diflSculty— -because nothing can determine it but the 
position of the object itself, on which the eye must deter- 
mine: we will describe the best method we have found 
of assisting the eye in this. 

Having formed the' square of our picture and made th^ 
usual lines, we proceed to erect the line (a), being the 
comer of a box,|^Fii^. 1 J standing obliquely before 
Having chosen our point of sight m nature opposite 
to our eye, we must imagine a line traced through thttt 
point horizontally all the length of the landscape: it may 
be done by laying our pencil or ruler horizontally before 
the eye, and marking what objects in nature it passes 
ibrough. From the lower point of the line (a) in nature 
i^e must lay our pencil or ruler so as to cover from our eye 
the line of the box (h), and we must then mark at wba!t 
point the pencil forms an angle, or touches the horizontal 
line we before traced on the landscape — this is the acci"- 
dental vanishing point (h), to be placed as nearly as possi- 
ble in the same atnation on the paper, as it falk in nature. 
From this line (h), draw a line (c) to the point of dis^ 
tance (P), and from thence, exactly at a right angle with 
the line (c)^ draw the line (d) till it meets somewhere 
Ae horizontal line(D), forming another accidental vanish- 
ing point at (H.) We have flms two new pmnts, Whieh 
^f^ dall ¥a|ii^iiig PDnita>. beoanse there « tt«irf>er of 


p^x^llel line; vill be foun^ to v^plfd^f i^fe <fflB-T«pd 
j^Ppideotf^I, bec^se they w^e pot j^fde at j^t, 'but 
wejre fbqod by tbe accidental {position of the 9kgf^; 
"We are to use them instead of die point of sight, as 4^ 
shall see hereafter. 

!gnt we ijf ant yet twixother points* wIhc]^ m^t.jb^ tbgf 
found. Place one end of your compasses qi; the ppint 
(h), and pass the other from the point (F)» by the dof^ 
circular (e)f to the hpfizontal line« where it forms the 
point (i), called the Accidental |Point of Distancje — ^rep^ 
the same process with the compose? on the other side^ 
and. you will pieet the correspondipg point (l)^ th^ Pth^r 
accidental point of distance. The two new points (i i) 
are to be used instead of your original points of dist^nc^. 

We are aware our pupils may find some little difficulty 
in the first arrangbg of these points: but a careful ea^- 
amination of the plates with these directions, will, we 
hope, make it plain. The pwits once found, we have 
only to proceed as on all former occasions, using the new 
points instead of the old ones. Thufi, fromi each end of 
the line (a)^ we draw lines (ff) both ways to the 
vanishing points (H rt). In an oblique object, it is ne- 
cessary we set off the dotted line (gg) bot^ Ways, in 
such proportion as we suppose the receding sides of the 
box to bear to the height — we have here made it equal, 
jiupposing our box in all directions square. From the 
points (gg)* we draw as usual the diagonals (h hJ,to 
the accidental points of distance (i l) — ipeeting the rays 
iff)f they determine the perpendic^ularii of the box, 
whence the remaining lines (i i) are readily found. 

Fig. 2 is a building in a similar situation, except that 
it is above the eye — and supposing it to be twice as lon^ 
as it is wide, we set off the dotted line twice as far on 
the one side as on the oth^. -This 4,one, .wo proceed 
exactly as before. To avoid concision we use the same 
points — but it by no npteans follows that two^ oblique ob- 
jects in a picture must have the same points. Unless in 
a row, or connected with each other, ijt is very }iiX\(d 
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likely that *they sbould, as one may stand more or less 
^aslant than the other to our eye: in which case fresh 
points must be found for the second object as for tho 
first. ' ' 

It appears to us that the only difficulty in the above 
lesson is the finding of the first point (H). The direction 
we have given seems to us the most simple, and afibrding 
sufficient, though not entire exactness. 

But if the learner should find it insufficient, he must he 
supplied with something, (a double ruler would do,) by 
which to measure the angle subtended in nature by tbo 
line (6) with the ground {g), and preserve the same 
angle between (6) and (g) in the picture ; then drawing* 
the line (6), till it reached the horizontal (d). 

We hope our pupils will repeat their practice upon 
this rule till they become quite familiar with the process* 
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^ THE LILY. 

A Lily tall and richly dress'd. 
And decked in colours bright and gay. 

The eye*s delight, the garden's pride, 

H^ bloom'd through many a summer day. 

In scorn of every humbler flower. 

Still gazing round her from her height, 

She marked the lowly Pefwinkle 
Spreading its foliage at her feet. 

" What is the use," she proudly said» 
" Of that unseen, unsightly weed — 

** Methinks our garden well might spare 
<* The homely flower that none will heed. 

" Attracted by my brilliant hues, 
" Who sees it on its lowly bed ? 

** 0'ershadow*d by my spreading leaf, 
" No sun-beajcH lights upon its head*" 
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Twas thus she pleas'd, one summer day, 
To pour contempt on all below — 

And almost wondered why the soil 
Would yield their meanness space to grow. 

But it befell, that ere the sun 

Arose again on that proud flower. 

The tempest rose, and with it came 
The rafging wind and pelting shower. 

Expos'd to dailger from its height. 
The hapless Lily bow'd its head — 

The rude wind snapp'd the lofty stem, 
And laid it prostrate on its bed. 

While sheltered and secure from harm. 
The Perwinkle was blooming on, 

Smiling serenely through the storm, 
That brought the boastful Lily down. 

Ah! wherefore should a thing so frails 
Expos'd to danger and to death. 

Express with such unseemly pride. 
Contempt for any -thing beneath ? 

And why should wealth, and rank, and powV, 
In boasted greatness too secure, 

Too bold upon their sunny path, 
Despise the lowly and the poor ? 

And why should learning, wit, and sense, 

And intellect divinely wrought. 
Scorn even folly for her wknt 

Of gifts themselves created not? 

Or elegance expend her scorn 

Upon the vulgar and the rude? 
More worth it may be than herself, 

And safer for their lowly mood. 

Contempt may surely ill become 
A brow inscribed with mercy's name— - 

A being moulded from the dust, 
And' hasting thither whence he came; 
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One I^h6 i^itfaout & price receive 
All that h^ proadly calls hi^ own!<^ 

And that perhaps no longer his, 
Than till to-morrow's sun goes down. 

Bow down, bow down the lofty head. 
Victim of sorrow, sin, and death ! 

And own thy station all too low 
For any thing to be beneath. 
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Ob for a wise and sidrions mtti'd. 

To pondeir well the ^ath' I tak^, 
Ere to eternity consigned, 

In hell or heaven I awake. 

Oh for s^ true and living faith, 

To make the promises my own; 
An ear to hear what Jesus saith. 

An eye to look to Christ alone^ 

Oh' for a spirit, one with thine, 
Thou meek and lowly Lamb of God: 

Wisdom, and strength', and grace divihe» 
To tread the path that Jesus trod. 

Thy spirit, O my Father, give. 
That faSth, that serious mind 9fipply» 

And let itfe tb thy glory Ifve, 
And let me to thy glory die. 

Then raise me to the ^orld above. 

And make thy praises my employ, 
Where all is light, and life, amd love. 

And righteousness, and peace, an^ joy. 

IOTA. 
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THE PRAYER.— I. Cor. xxt. 31.* 

The heart thy searching eye approves, 

The humble, contrite heart that prays, 
That firmly trusts and truly loves. 

And with simplicity obeys ; 
The heart from evil cleansed arnd kept, 
Give me, O Lord, aM t^n accept. IOTA. 
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INVITATION TO THE LORD'S SUPPER, 

The table of your Lord is spread, 
Come and partake the liviDg bread: 
His own free grace the feast supplieS| 
The feast upon the sacrifice. 

By faith behold your dying friend, 
Come and your prophet's voice attend ; 
He is your wisdom, he will shine, , 

And guide you in his light divine. 

Come, and that full atonement view 
Your great High Priest has made for you ; 
In Christ your righteousness confide, 
For you he liv*dy for you he diedt 

O come, your humble offering bring, 
And gladly own him for your king ; 
His spirit will the grace impart. 
To change and sanctify your heart. 

m 

Complete Redemption he has wrought, 
- Pardon and life for you he bought ; 
Believe, obey, and trust his word, 
But glory — only in your Lord. IOTA. 


HYMN. 

Jesus, my hope* my only stay, 
Thou art the life, the truth, the way. 

On thee my soul is fix'd ; 
Make me as pure in heart, and free 
From envy, pride, and vanity, 

As saints who serve the Lord.. 

Then let the world commend or blame, 
Jesus for ever is the same, 

My friend, my all in all — 
The world has little charm for me, 
I keep in view eternity. 

Which brightens all my caret. 

H h 9 
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A pilgrim in this vale of tears, 
I travel on, devoid of fears, 

For Chrisfs my only guide-^ 
Wbskte'eir befalls me on the wajr. 
Through grace, through fartbi HI sing and pray, 

For God be cannot erK 
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SONG, 
To the tune of'* Wienfint that mUe,'* in the National Mdodie$. 

Fondly I love to watch the silver beam. 

Pale on the midnight waters sleeping— 
And mark the silent growing of the tide, 

Unbroken round the dark rocks creeping ; 
To listen if the ear may catch a sound. 

Upon tbe death-like, silence breaking- 
Till fancy pictures all beside at rest, 

While I alone on earth am waking. 

Tis then that sorrow sinks to slumber too, 

With sighs no more the bosom heaving—- 
But as the wave the moon's unbroken b<»m, 

A smile of hope once more receiving : 
And stormy passion, blu&hing to be heard. 

When ocean's self in calm reposes, , 

Leaves the still bosom tranquil as the tide. 

That the rode wind no more opposes. 
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REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

AND 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Abridgment of Blackstones Commentaries on the 
Laws of England f in a Series of Letters from «| f 
Father to his Daughter, chiefly intended for the Use I 
and Advancement of Female Education, fiy a Bar- 
- rister at Law. — Price 5s\ — LondoD^ Hatchard ScCo. 

Disposed to say much in recommendation of this little 
work, we find it difficult to say any thing better than 
the author has himself written in the first letter of the 
volume. We extract thence his reasons for writing, as 
exactly coinciding with our own reasons for recommend- 
ing it. There are some things with which those who 
study them at all should be thoroughly acquainted — 
but there are others in which it is not desirable that 
women should be deeply read, and yet of which they 
should not be entirely ignorant. Of these things we 
consider the subject before us to be one : of the laws and 
constitution of their country they must frequently hear, 
and will sometimes speak; and we have not seldom been 
startled by the absolute ignorance that is betrayed of 
even the import of terms made use of every day in ordi- 
nary conversation. We should certainly recommend all 
ladies who have much leisure and read largely, to peruse 
Blackstone himself. But that cannot be expected or 
desired of the young. This little abridgment we strongly 
riscommend, not merely to be read, but to be studied, 
considering it within the capacity of any one above fif- 
teen years of age, if not before. And if our reason 
for doing so be desired, it is fully and exactly expressed 
in the following introductory letter. 

** It is not unlikely, that many persons who have nerer opened 
Blackstone's Commentaries on the Laws of England, will think that 
I am unreasonable in requiring a young lady to read a book, which 
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treats of a subject apparently uniDtereitting, arid probably unintelli* 
gible. Believe xne, tuose who have formed this opinion have adopted 
it without sutficient consideration. If the nice distinctions which 
regulate the law of property, and all that various and complicated 
knowledge, which the longest life of our most illustrious lawyers has 
scarcely been able to attain ; if an acquaintance with all the Acts of 
Parliament which are annually passed, with the learned decisions of 
our Courts of Justice upon their construction ; if, in short, the line of 
education which those who study the law as a profession pursue, 
were the objects I had in view, in abridging these commentaries for 
your instruction, then indeed I should be wasting your time in an un- 
profitable pursuit; and I should in vain hope to afford you such 
amusement or advantage, as should repay either of us for our labour. 

'* Nothing, however, is farther from my intention : because, even if 
I succeeded, I should be enduing you with that species of knowledge, 
from which you would not derive any practical advantage; and I 
should be wasting in an unprofitable pursuit, that time which at best 
is seldom employed to the greatest benefit. I should moreover be 
making you a learned pedant in petticoats, which next to a mere fine 
lady, is the most insufferable of companions : and I should be draw- 
ing your attention away from those instructive and feminine pursuits, 
which will fortify your mind, equally against the pleasures as agains't 
the miseries of life. 

^ Whilst, therefore, I would avoid, in female education, the two 
extremes of pedantic learning, and of mere superficial accomplish- 
ments, I would wish you to adorn your mind with useful knowledge, 
and such literary acquirements, as will eventually render you a cheer- 
ful companion, and an accomplished woman. It was with this view 
that you have been< instructed in the Latin language ; not to make 
you a Latin Scholar, but to improve your knowledge of your native 
tongue, and to give you that readiness and elegance in English, which 
can alone be obtained from the learned languages. 

** It is for a similar purpose that I intend to send you, in a series 
of letters, so much of the Commentaries, on the Laws of England, as 
I think adapted to your understanding, as well as necessary to be 
known by every gentlewoman. I can safely pronounce, that with 
some exceptions, relating to professional and legal points, all the his- 
torical parts of the Laws of England are within the reach of any ca- 
pacity; and jou will find, in the course of this correspondence, that 
most of those subjects which I shall explain to you in detail, will be 
recognised by you, as interwoven in the history of your country, and 
of which you have had already general ideas. 

^'Th'e science to which I wish to introduce you, is that of the con- 
stitution of your country, founded upon those laws, which the virtue 
of our forefathers enacted for the public good, and which the wisdom 
of ages has sanctioned and approved. As the bonds of society be- 
come more intiicate, new laws have been from time to time enacted ; 
new restraints, and new rules of action have been gradually laid 
down, till at last a body of laws has been slowly and imperceptibly 
compiled, which has become the support and ornament of this happy 
kingdom. A competent knowledge of these laws is the proper ac- 
complishment of every gentleman and scholar, and is not only a 
useful; but an essential part of a liberal and polite education. 
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** It is tbe peculiar exemption, aud, I.may say, advantage, of the 
female sex, to be relieved of all those cares and anxieties of public 
. life, which begin with our earliest age, and end not but with tbe close 
of our existence. You will never be called upon to take a part in 
those awful responsibilities to which the juror, the magistrate, or rhe 
legislator are constantly liable; and even in those acts, relating to 
'which the laws have laid down positive enactments, if you are not 
protected by the law itself from feeling the evils of your own impru- 
dence, you have a father, a brother, or a husband, to assist, advise, or 
control you. To you, therefore, a knowledge of the laws and con« 
stitution of your country may not be so indispensably requisite; and 
yon may pass through life, often without inconvenience, and generally 
without reproach, if you are ignorant of the constitution under which 
you live. But I need not impress upon you, that all knowledge must 
be advantageous, which renders you better informed, and improves 
your mind and your heart ; which affords materials for reflection, alnd 
opens an additional source of mental occupation and improvement. 
If, however, ^hat knowledge is on a subject of every-day occurrence ; 
if it gives you an insight into those institutions, customs, and regula- 
tions which are constantly presenting themselves to your notice; if it 
explains satisfactorily, what otherwise would be confused ; and ex- 
poses in genuine simplicity, what otherwise would be clothed in dark- 
ness and mystery; then indeed you will have obtained an acquisition, 
which will be an inexhaustible source of pleasure and profit, and the 
benefit of which will be felt in all the concerns of life; Ic will teach 
you to be just to others, as you require justice yourself; to pity and 
assist your fellow-creatures ; to make allowances for their failings ; 
and to thank God, that you are removed from those temptations and 
trials, to which others, less fortunate than yourself, are so oftei^ ex- 
posed, and so often fall miserable victims.'' 


EXTRACTS. 


Children are taught to lie by example. Few persons 
of adult years are perhaps sufficiently sensible how soon 
children begin to understand the nature of those things 
which they see and hear, especially the nature of hu-^ 
man conduct. From this, as well as from other causes 
it frequently happens, that many things are done and 
said before very young children, which would not be 
done or said, if it were well understood that the children 
would clearly comprehend and regularly copy them. 
By this misapprehension, the members of a family, and 
unhappily the parents also, are often induced to make 
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their children witnesses of palpable falsehoods, when 
they would not corrupt their children in this manner, 
were they aware that their conduct would thus become 
the means of corruption. Often these falsehoods are 
uttered in earnest — often they are uttered in jest. In 
both cases their influence is alike pernicious. 

The power of all example is great, especially of evil 
example ; but perhaps in no case greater than in that of 
falsehood. Here the falsehood is brought home to the 
child with an influence wholly peculiar. It is uttered 
by those whom he loves ; by those whom he venerates ; 
by those of whom he has never formed a disadvantageous 
suspicion. It is calmly and coolly told to others in his 
presence, without a doubt of its rectitude, and is al 
times accompanied by a direct explanation of the ad- 
vantages which are hoped from it. At other times, it is 
uttered in the zeal of dispute and the warmth of passion. 
At other times, a multitude of falsehoods are combined 
together in a marvellous story, and in many families, sach 
stories form no small part of the domestic conversation. 
At other times still, and in instances innumerable, the 
private history of persons and families in the neighbour- 
hood furnishes an almost endless tissue of interwoven 
truth and falsehood, and constitutes the chief entertain- 
ment of the house. Families composed of sprightly 
members make also innumerable assertions in jest which 
are untrue ; which the child who hears them perceives 
to be untrue ; and for the falsehood of which he does not 
perceive the spprt to be any justification. 

All these even very young children will usually dis- 
cern to be falsehoods. No person can wonder that they 
should be induced to adopt this condact, when he re- 
members that it is set before them continually, in so 
many modes, by those who are so much the objects of 
afi^ection and reverence, that children derive this turpi- 
tude, in very many instances, originally and chiefly from 
such an example, they themselves abundantly prove. 
The reason which they almost always give, and first give. 
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for the commission of this crime, is, that others have 
done the same thing. 


L'oN se plaint que les romans troublent les tdtes ; je le 
crois bien. En montrant sans cesse k ceux qui lisent, les 
pr6tendus charmes d'un 6tat qui n'est pas le leur, ils les 
s^duisent, ils leur font prendre leur 6tat en d6dain, et en 
faire un 6change imaginaire centre celui qu'on leur fait 
aimer. Voulant &tre ce qu'on n'est pas, on parvient k se 
croire une autre chose que ce qu'on est, et voil^ com- 
ment on devient fou. Si 4es romans n'offroient k leurs 
lecteurs que des tableaux d'objets qui les environnent, 
que des devoirs qu'ils peuvent remplir, que des plaisirs 
de leur condition; les romans ne les rendroient pas fous, 
ils les rendroient sages, parce qu'ils les instruiroient en 
les int^ressant, et qu'en d^truisant les maximes fausses 
et m^prisables des grandes soci^t^s, ils les attacheroient 
k leur 6tat. A tons ces titres un roman, s'il est bien fait, 
au moins s'il est utile, doit &tre siffl^, hai, d6cri6 par les 
gens k la mode, comme un livre plat, extravagant, ridi* 
cule, et voil^ comment la folie du monde est sagesse. 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER.— No. II. 

Emma is a girl of very considerable talents, and capa- 
ble of making herself agreeable to all about her. But 
she has formed a most extraordinary habit of contra- 
diction, of which it is impossible to perceive the plea- 
sure or the motive. It may happen to all young ladies 
occasionally not to prefer what is desired of them : but 
what is so strange in poor Emma's case is, that it happens 
always. If she is requested by her friends to write, she 
has an immediate desire to draw, though it does not 
appear she had any such intention previously. If a 
book is proposed for her perusal, she has a great anxiety 
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to finish one she has begun, though just before she was 
heard to complain that she had no book to read. Wh^i 
desired to sit down she prefers standing — the moment 
she is bidden to rise, she becomes suddenly and insup- 
portably tired. She has no love of walking except when 
it rains or is thought too cold for her; and has always 
something particular to do at home when it is thought 
proper she should go out. Whatever is to be done di- 
rectly she knows a better time for doing, and insists on 
deferring it — ^whatever is proposed for the future, she 
teazes to be allowed to do directly. It is impossible not 
to feel concern for this unhappy lady ; because no effort 
of kindness or indulgence can better her condition ; since 
she never likes any thing till it is forbidden, and ceases 
to like it as soon as it is conceded to her wishes. If 
any one but stirs the fire, Emma is too hot ; if any one 
but opens the door, Emma shivers with cold : and seldom 
at table has she an ap|>etite for any thing but that which 
she is advised not to eat. Whatever is said, Emma 
contradicts it — not because she thinks it wrong, but 
merely because it has been said. Had the exact oppo- 
site been asserted, she would have contradicted that too. 
Emma has hitherto been a troublesome and peevish 
child : she is going on fast to be a captious and dis- 
agreeable woman. '' 
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